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RAILROAD WAGE REDUCTIONS 
The U. S. Railroad Labor Board has given further 


promise of reductions in railroad labor costs by its unex- 
pected announcement this week that July 1 there will be 
readjustments “downward” in the wages of employes. 
There is nothing on which to base a guess or an estimate 
as to how much the cut will amount to and there is no 
explanation as to why the promise is made in advance of the 
decision. Probably the reason is that the board feels the 
public demand for reductions in railroad operating costs, 
of which the chief item is labor, and, being human, desires 
to be understood as progressive and appreciative of the busi- 
ness situation, even though it cannot act definitely at this 
time. Its promise, therefore, results in benefit only to itself 
except in so far as the knowledge that some sort of relief 
is coming may be of benefit to others. 

We have now, from the Labor Board, a definite abro- 
gation of the so-called national wage agreements, effective 
July 1, and a promise of reductions in the wage scale itself, 
effective at the same time. There can be no definite figure 
with respect to either, for the reason that the board gives 
none as to the wage scale and that, as to the national agree- 
ments, they are to be replaced by individual agreements be- 
tween the carriers and their employes, and it remains to be 
seen how liberal the board will be in that matter. But, on 
the face of the facts, there is prospect of material reduction 
in the cost of railroad labor by July 1 and the situation is 
by that much improved. The board has, at least, contrib- 
uted a ray of light in the all-pervading gloom. 


_ PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, ETC. 
The Traffic Club of Chicago recently considered a re- 


Port of its public affairs committee recommending that the 
following letter be sent to President Harding, the chairman 
of the Senate and House committees on inter-oceanic canals, 
and senators and representatives from Illinois: 


‘ The Panama Canal was built primarily as a strategic war 
®cessity for the protection of all coasts of our country and its 


commercial value was secondary to this need. The canal has 
been built by public funds raised by taxes from the citizens of 
our country. It is now proposed to abolish canal tolls now be- 
ing paid by ships under the American flag. If these tolls are 
abolished, undoubtedly the canal, instead of being self-support- 
ing, will incur deficits to be met by general taxation. The 
abolishment of these tolls on commercial vessels will, of course, 
permit such vessels engaged in United States coast to coast 
movements to lower their rates correspondingly. We believe 
it is unfair to the railroads of the United States, who are now 
hardly able to keep out of the hands of receivers, to place this 
additional competition upon them, and we believe it is a great 
injustice and discrimination against the great interior of the 
country to oblige them to forego their opportunities to transact 
business on the Pacific coast through lowering the ocean rates 
and giving the eastern and western fringes of the country that 
much gréater advantage against the interior. We feel. that the 
interests of all tax payers should be considered and fair tolls 
charged on commercial vessels so that the canal shall be self- 
supporting and minimize the discrimination now existing 
against the interior of our country. We very earnestly protest 
against free tolls being granted commercial vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal and request your earnest efforts 
toward giving justice to all portions of the country. 


Discussion by the club’developed that there was oppo- 
sition by members connected with steamship interests and, 
though there were plenty of votes to ratify the report of the 
committee, it was withdrawn in the interest of harmony, it 
being felt that the club ought not to take action where there 
was pronounced opposition by any appreciable portion of 
its membership. We think the club acted wisely, for the 
benefit from traffic club consideration of public questions 
must come from practically unanimous action; but it is with 
the merits of the question that was under consideration that 
we now wish to deal. 

The objections to the action proposed by the commit- 
tee were based on the theory that the abolition of Panama 
Canal tolls was proposed in the interest of the American 
merchant marine and that good citizens ought not to place 
themselves in the attitude of opposing its upbuilding. The 
committee’s view is expressed in the language quoted. 
Which is correct? We do not mean here to attempt to 
settle the matter, but merely to point out some things that 
are to be taken into account in consideration of the subject, 
which is extremely important. 

It is a fact that the abolition of Panama Canal tolls 
would make it easier for the boats to get business in com- 
petition with the railroads. It is a fact, also, that anything 
that helps the boats in such competition, correspondingly 
hurts the railroads. Considering the subject from the 
purely railroad point of view, then, the boats ought to pay 
tolls or the railroads ought to be helped in some correspond- 
ing measure to compensate them for the aid extended to 
their competitors. When the railroads were so busy that 
they could not satisfactorily take care of the business of- 
fered, this question of making things easy for their com- 
petitors received little attention, though the principle was 
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To the Industrial Traffic Manager 


The ulf obile & 
Serves ulfport obile 


ITS SPECIALTY: Dependable Freight Service. 
ITS AMBITION: To serve you. 

ITS INVITATION: To try the route. 

IN RETURN: Courteous treatment, expedited 


service and a personal interest in your 
shipments from origin to destination. 


orthern 
ew Orleans 





“THE ROAD OF SERVICE” 


Wittiamsvilic 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. 


With its connections 
“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 
ing the larger terminals. 

Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. . 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 
class and condition assures efficient handling of traffic. . 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 
Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and‘all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association an 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
Southeastern points. 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 
J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager C. 1. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. KINKAID, Assistant General Freight Agent 
For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway Agent ~ | address the C. I. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 
CG L & W. BR. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building ,_ Ohio. 1210 Barclay Bldg., New York 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 728 Monadnock Bidg., San Fran 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago cisco, Calif. 
894 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 509 Wesley-Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


312 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 41 Perter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 514 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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the same as it is now. As a practical matter, they were 
sad to have someone take business off their hands. While 
the railroads were in the hands of the government for war 
operation the situation was the same. There was no com- 
petition—merely a desire and effort by everybody to get 
business moved as efficiently as possible. But-now our rail- 
roads are in such condition that Congress has the problem of 
how to straighten out their troubles on its hands. It is 
giving earnest consideration to that problem. How can it 
do that and at the same time give what practically amounts 
0a subsidy to competitor boat lines ? 

But the transportation question is larger than the rail- 
road question. The railroads are only one of our transpor- 
tation agencies. The Panama Canal is built and we are 
desirous of building up an American merchant marine. One 
of the ways in which we may help do this is by abolishing 
canal tolls for American ships. How far does the need for 
aid desirability of a merchant marine justify our aiding 
hat institution at the expense of our rail carriers; or, if 
we do aid it at the expense of the railroads, how shall we 
make up the loss to the latter? That is a question that con- 
fronts us not only with respect to free canal tolls but with 
respect to government aid to inland waterway carriers, 
which use the highways provided by nature and maintained 
in navigable condition at the public expense, without pay- 
ing anything for their use. It is present, also, in the matter 
of public building and maintaining of highways used by 
motor truck carriers, subject to no regulation, but which 
compete with the rail carriers. We know of large tonnage, 
for instance, that moves by barge from New Orleans to St. 
Louis at considerable saving to the shipper but which might 
not be able to move in that way if the carriers that use the 
waterway had to take into their expense account some of 
the things that the rail carriers must take into account. It 
isa good thing for the shipper of the particular commodity 
moved and perhaps a good thing for business generally. It 
may not be as bad for the rail carriers as appears on the 
surface for, of course, anything that increases the total 
tonnage moved results in benefit to everybody concerned, 
and the rails get some of the tonnage that moves by river, 
for the river cannot take it to destination except where the 
point of destination is on the river. But, nevertheless, we 
have the government giving aid to carriers that compete 
with the rails and then expecting the railroads to maintain 
themselves as privately operated enterprises without aid or 
subsidy. The question is not only, “Is it fair?” but “Is it 
practical ?” 

We are not saying that government aid to other trans- 
portation agencies should be withdrawn or that correspond- 
ing aid should be given to the railroads. We are merely 
saying that the question is complex and all its phases ought 
0 be taken into consideration when we deal with any one 
of them. And we venture to suggest a general principle 
that might be kept in mind in dealing with the problem; 
that is, that anything worth while is worth paying for and 
that no one ought to expect to benefit from the use of some- 
thing valuable for which he does not pay. Arguing from 
the general to the specific, would it not be logical and busi- 
tesslike to say that if the use of the Panama Canal is valu- 
able to boats, they should pay a reasonable sum for its use? 
lf the use of our rivers, maintained in navigable condition 
at public expense, is valuable to other boats, should they 
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not pay something for the use of them? If the use of our 
highways, maintained at state and national expense, is valu- 
able to trucks in the business of common carriers, should 
not the trucks pay for what they get? If a merchant 
marine has to be fostered through subsidy and favoritism, 
will it long amount to much or be worth preserving? We 
commend these questions and this problem to the consider- 
ation of those in Congress now dealing with the transpor- 
tation situation. The Panama Canal tolls question is a part 
of that situation. 


SENATORIAL .CARELESSNESS 


We have another example of the carelessness with 
which our chosen representatives and senators in Congress 
handle the facts, in the speech of Senator Stanley, of Ken- 
tucky. Speaking on the naval appropriation bill, he said: 


These taxes are but a fraction of the indirect burden. For 
instance, under the transportation act of 1920, which has op- 
erated, according to the testimony before the committee, but 
one-twelfth of the time, there has been an increase in rates of 
$406,000,000. If it had operated for a full year, there would have 
been an increase of practically $4,000,000,000. Mr. Hines has 
estimated that we pay $5 out of our pockets for every dollar of 
increase in freight rates. That would be an increase in freight 
rates of $20,000,000,000 under one act; so that the little amount 
the government takes directly is so small compared with the 
amount we are taking indirectly that we should not be dis- 
couraged or dismayed. 

Senator Stanley, who is a member of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, was referring to testimony 
given before that committee by Julius Kruttschnitt, in the 
railroad inquiry being conducted under the Cummins reso- 
lution. The printed record of the testimony does not sup- 
port Senator Stanley’s version of it. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the increases in rates authorized 
by the Commission under the transportation act, which be- 
came effective August 26, 1920, and were in effect for four 
full months of 1920, or a third of the entire year—instead 
of one-twelfth of the year—yielded $418,000,000 for the 
four months. 

“How meager this increase was,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt, 
“can be judged from the fact that had the increases de- 
signed by the Commission operated for the full year the 
carriers would have earned, on the volume of traffic handled, 
$1,202,000,000 more than they actually earned and the in- 
crease in gross revenues for 1920 would have been $2,243,- 
000,000 instead of $1,041,000,000.” 


The record does not disclose that if “it (the transpor- 
tation act) had operated for a full year there would have 
been an increase of practically $4,000,000,000,” nor any 
basis for such a calculation. 

Had the rate increases been in effect throughout the 
year of 1920 and had the increased revenue accruing there- 
from been at the same rate in the other eight months of the 
year as it was in the last four months—which is a highly 
improbable assumption, because the volume of traffic would 
not have been as great in the preceding months—the in- 
creased rates would have yielded $1,254,000,000 in in- 
creased revenue. Assuming, then, that Mr. Hines was cor- 
rect in saying that an increase in freight rates is multiplied 
five times in the price to the ultimate consumer, the total 
effect of the increases in rates for the year would have been 
approximately $6,000,000,000 instead of Senator Stanley’s 
$20,000,000,000. In this connection it may also be pointed 
out that statistics published by the government show a de- 
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cline in prices since the increased rates under Ex Parte No. 
74 became effective. 





N. DAKOTA RATES AND FARES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Karl Knox Gartner, special counsel for the state of North 
Dakota, filed a motion in the United States Supreme Court, May 
16, asking leave to file an original bill against the carriers oper- 
ating in North Dakota attacking the Commission’s order in the 
North Dakota intrastate rate case and seeking an injunction 
against the carriers executing the order of the Commission di- 
recting them to apply to intrastate traffic in that state the same 
percentage increases as were authorized for interstate traffic 
in that territory. This is the first action of the kind resulting 
from the intrastate rate situation, all other cases having been 
originated first in state or lower federal courts. The effective 
date of the Commission’s order in the North Dakota case is 
June 10. 

In the bill of complaint the North Dakota case is reviewed 
and the allegation is made, as it was before the Commission, that 
the increases under Ex Parte 74-.were illegal because the Com- 
mission did not fix any value on the railroad property in the 
Western group or in the Mountain-Pacific group, although it in- 
creased the freight rates in the Western group 35 per cent and 
in the Mountain-Pacific group 25 per cent, and because in fixing 
the valuations the Commissions did not follow “the law of tne 
land for rate-making purposes,” and give notice to the governor 
of North Dakota of the fixing of any valuation on which the rates 
in North Dakota were to be based. 

Mr. Gartner’s contention is that under the transportation act 
(section 15a) the Commission’s power to increase rates is de- 
pendent as a condition precedent on the fixing of a fair valua- 
tion of the aggregate carrier property in each rate group in 
which increases may be initiated. The Commission placed a 
value on the property of the carriers in the entire Western 
territory, but did not segregate that value as between the West- 
ern group and the Mountain-Pacific group, it is contended. Mr. 
Gartner says in part in his bill: 

“That the increases in the intrastate rates, fares and charges 
which have been just ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as will be more fully described hereinafter, which are 
based upon interstate rates, fares and charges illegally made 
are, accordingly, arbitrary, and result in a taking of the proverty 
of the citizens of the state of North Dakota without due process 
of law contrary to the provisions of the fifth amendment to ihe 
Constitution of the United States, and that said increases in 
the said intrastate rates, fares and charges applicable within the 
state of North Dakota are arbitrary and accordingly uncouisti- 
tutional for the further reasons that the said interstate rates, 
fares and charges by which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion measured the said intrastate rates, fares and charges, in its 
report and order to be hereinafter further explained and identi- 
fied, are not founded upon the evidence recited by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its report in 1920, Increased 
Rates, in which the line of said interstate rates, fares and 
charges was fixed by said Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
wit: 

“The Commission at page 229 of its said opinion found that 
the combined aggregate value of. the carrier property in West- 
ern and Mountain Pacific groups was $8,100,000 and 6 per cent, 
the maximum return allowable under Section 15a upon that 
valuation would amount to $486,000,000. On page 237 it is shown 
that the actual net railway operating income for the year ending 
October 31, 1919, was $293,212,870. If this figure of $293,212,870 
is deducted from 
amount which must be yielded the carriers in these two combined 
groups in order that they receive 6 per cent on the fair value 
fixed. On page 239 it is shown that the award of the Railroad 
Labor Board made July 20, 1920, would cost these carriers an 
aggregate for these two groups $234,840,000, which, added to 
$192,787,130, yields a total of $427,627,120, which additional it 
would be necessary to increase revenues based upon 1919 fig- 
ures in order to pay the increased labor costs and the 6 per 
cent on the fair aggregate value fixed at page 229. Witness 
Wittling’s Exhibit No. 1 filed in that proceeding shows that the 
total freight revenues for the year 1919 in the two groups was 
$1,475,695,163. The amount of additional revenue required, Viz., 
$427,627,130, is only 28.9 per cent of the total freight revenues. 
From which it is evident that an increase of 28.9 per cent alone 
in freight rates applied uniformly in the two groups would have 
yielded sufficient revenue to meet the legal requirement based 
upon the figures which the Commission recites as supporting its 
finding that freight rates should be increased 35 per cent and in 
addition passenger fares, milk and cream and baggage rates 
should be increased 20 per cent, and a 50 per cent surcharge 
should be applied in connection with Pullman travel.” 

The “infirmities” of the Commission’s decision in Ex Parte 
74, Mr. Gartner continues, were pointed out to it in brief and 
argument, but it refused to take notice thereof, dismissing it by 
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saying “that its decision in Ex Parte 74 is beyond attack in this 
proceeding, although the interstate rates fixed by said Commis. 
sion in that case are taken in the present case as the measure 
of what the intrastate rates, fares and charges in North Dakota 
should be.” 

It is further contended in the bill that the carriers diq not 
make proof before the North Dakota commission as required py 
the North Dakota law in support of their application for autho. 
ity to increase the intrastate rates, nor was such proof offered be- 
fore the federal Commission. Therefore, it is contended, the 
increases in the intrastate rates cannot legally be enforced oy 
applied contrary to the law of North Dakota. 

Mr. Gartner also attacks the Commission’s jurisdiction over 
intrastate rates as exercised by it under Section 13 and in cop. 
clusion says: 

“That if the carriers made parties defendant hereto are per. 
mitted to put into effect the increases in intrastate rates, fares 
and charges in North Dakota ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its said order, said increases will amount in the 
aggregate to approximately $6,000 per day to the shippers and 
travelers intrastate in the state of North Dakota. 

“Wherefore, your oratrix, the said sovereign state of North 
Dakota does pray that this honorable court issue the appropri- 
ate process restraining the defendants named herein from apply- 
ing the said order of the Interstate Commerce Commission inp. 
creasing the intrastate rates, fares and charges of North Dakota 
until such time as this court can review the decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from which this order resulted 
and pass upon the constitutional questions raised upon the rec- 
ord therein, and that the necessary process issue to the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission requiring it to transmit to this 
court its record Docket No. 12085, North Dakota Rates, Fares and 
Charges, upon which it based its report and order and for such 
further and other relief as your oratrix upon a review of that rec- 
ord may appear entitled.” 

The suit is brought under the constitutional right of Nerih 
Dakota, as a sovereign state, to invoke the original jurisdiction 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

The court is expecter to pass on the Gartner motion when it 
reconvenes May 30. 


ILLINOIS EXPRESS RATES 


By an order entered in No. 12745, in the matter of intra- 
state rates of the American Railway Express Company between 
points in the state of Illinois, the Commission has instituted an 
investigation of those rates on petition of the express company. 
A hearing will be held in the matter at Chicago, June 27, be- 
fore Examiner Seal. The express company applied to the pub- 
lic utilities commission of Illinois for authority to increase the 
intrastate express rates 26 per cent, and* milk and cream rates 
20 per cent, the Interstate Commerce @Gommission having au- 
thorized such percentage increases for interstate express traf- 
fic. The petition of the company was denied and it filed its 
petition with the federal commission alleging that under the IIli- 
nois commission’s order unjust and unreasonable discrimination 
against interstate commerce would result, and asking for au- 
thority to apply the full interstate percentage advances. 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA COAL CONFERENCE 


A conference between coal traffic representatives of Illinois: 
Indiana lines and interested shippers will be held at Room No. 
2248, Transportation Building, Chicago, May 26, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., to consider the question of restoration of differentials and 
rate relationships on coal from mines and stations in [Illinois- 
Indiana Coal and Coke Committee territory. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Director-General has asked the Commission to grant 4 
further hearing in No. 11000, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. Vs. 
Director-General et al. 

Complainants in No. 11441, Hobart Mill and Elevator Co. 
and George B. Tarr vs. Director-General, and St. L. S. F. Ry. 
have asked the Commission to grant a further hearing or that 
they be allowed to make depositions to be submitted to the 
Commission as evidence. 

F. A. Leland has asked the Commission to modify its order 
in No. 11018, Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Directo 
General, Alexandria & Western Ry. et al., by extending the 
effective date until such time as the Commission enter orders 
in I. and S. Dockets 1303 and 1269, with a further extension 
of sixty days beyond such time, in order that the carriers may 
make the necessary check to comply with all features of the 
order. 

Complainant in No. 8757, United States Gypsum Co. VS. Cul: 
ver & Port Clinton R. R. Co., et al., has petitioned the Comms 
sion for a rehearing of that case. 

The Director-General has asked the Commission for a T 
hearing of No. 11012, Swift & Co. vs. Director-General et al. 

Complainant in No. 11640, Swift & Co. vs. Director-Gener® 
has asked the Commission to reopen that case and to allow 
argument before the whole Commission on the present record. 
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Current Topics — 
~ in Washington 


Quest for Petroleum Supply.—American diplomacy, popu- 
larly supposed to be engaged much of its time in trying to de- 
ermine what attitude this government should take with respect 
io the League of Nations and questions growing directly out of 
the war with Germany, has a task perhaps harder than that. 
That task is to find a way for obtaining, for American refiners, 
supplies of crude petroleum in parts of the world not under 
ihe American flag. Before the end of the war, the British gov- 
emment, according to the declarations of Sir E. Mackey Edgar, 
sir Marcus Samuels and other British oil men, set out to make 
itself independent of the United States in the matter of oil sup- 
plies. The war was won, according to the declaration of Earl 
Curzon, on a flood of oil sent to the front in Europe by thie 
American oil industry. A little more than a year ago, Edgar, in 
a speech intended to hearten British protestants against the 
nillions the government was spending in Mesopotamia, declared 
that in ten years Americans would be paying $2,000,000,000 a 
year for crude oil and that most of that sum would be going 
into British pockets, because steps had been taken by the British 
government to obtain control of practically all the oil fields out- 
side the United States and Mexico. He said British companies 
controlled the fields in Central and South America and in the 
isands of the Carribean, as well as holding considerable areas 
of oil lands in the United States and Mexico. Retaliation, shut- 
ting the British out of American fields, is no answer to the ques- 
tion. The American wells are being exhausted at a rate that 
will make them dry holes in twenty-five years, even if there is 
no increase in consumption, unless much new oil territory be found 
in the meantime. On the theory that the only way to obtain 
oil is to get it from a well, American companies are exploring 
the earth. Nearly everywhere, however, they are met with con- 
sessions or claims of concessions, intended to exclude them. 
The most recent exclusion is that by Holland from the Djambi 
fields in the Netherlands East Indies. The exclusion, however, 
is not complete against all foreigners. The British-controlled 
Dutch-Shell company, a part of the Royal Dutch-Shell combina- 
tion, is a holder of stock in the company that has obtained a 
contract for the development of the Djambi field, which, nom- 
inally, is being exploited by the Dutch government. The nego- 
tiations between the United States and the government of the 
Netherlands have reached the point where the United States gov- 
ernment has called the Dutch government, in polite terms, of 
course, a fibber, if not something worse. Secretary Fall, of the 





Interior Department, is considering whether the Shell Company. 


of California, a subsidiary of the British Dutch-Shell, is eligible 
to obtain leases on public lands in California for boring or 
prospecting for oil. At the same time, the Canadian government 
is considering whether Americans are entitled to obtain leases 
for oil lands in Canada. If the State Department were given to 
as plain speaking about such matters as, for instance, the Com- 
mission is about rates, the oil problem would probably be raising 
a great uproar throughout the world. 





Woman Witness in Rate Case.—A woman witness in a case 
before the Commission, prepared to discuss rate questions like 
aman, has made her appearance, with the woman representative 
in Congress, the “lady mayor,” and the “copette.” She is Mrs. 
Mary A. Garrison of Memphis, private secretary to J. B. Mc- 
Ginnis, traffic manager of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange. 
She took the witness stand at St. Louis recently in a hearing 
on I. and S. No. 1303, rates to and from points south of the 
Ohio River, in which Examiner E. L. Gaddess made a record 
of more than 5,000 typewritten pages. Mrs. Garrison was not a 
voluntary witness, but Mr. McGinnis was ill and, if what he 
waited to say was to get into the record, Mrs. Garrison had 
‘0 say it. She did that. Examiner Garrison hazed her just a 
little, because she was half an hour late, by suggesting that she 
Was in contempt of court. That flustrated her a bit, so Gaddess 
relented and suggested that if there was such a thing as con- 
tempt in any case before the Commission no one had ever found 
it necessary to make the discovery. Mrs. Garrison had merely 
overslept herself. Unlike a man, however, she hurried off to 
the hearing without stopping for breakfast. Adjournment for 
luncheon that day, it is believed, came earlier than really neces- 
sary, because those who were conducting the case suspected 


are had not been time for even a cup of coffee for Mrs. Gar- 
ison, 





_ Real Cost of Living Figures.—Secretary Hoover is deter- 
mined to make the Department of Commerce a thing of use 
to the American business world. For one thing, he thinks that 
semi-annual statistics as to the cost of living, obtained by means 
of prices furnished by volunteer retailers, at a time like this, 
are not worth much. Therefore, he has set agents of the De- 
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partment of Commerce at work gathering statistics to the end 
that there may be a monthly survey of the cost of living, as 
measured by what the people pay those who take the final steps 
in distribution. Index numbers showing the decline of whole- 
sale prices, the Secretary thinks, are of little value in a discus- 
sion of the cost of living. Wholesale prices are not those paid 
by the consumer. In ordinary times they may be a reliable 
index to the cost of living, but not now, as might be inferred 
from the fact that the Texas grower of cabbage gets $6 a ton, 
the railroad gets $36 a ton to bring the cabbage to market, and 
the consumer pays at the rate of $136 a ton. The retailer, it 
is possibile, could bring in some facts to show that he is not 
obtaining as much as the figures might be taken as indicating. 
He stands the greatest percentage of spoilage and loss from 
inability to collect from the consumer, as well as the cost of 
delivering one head of cabbage and half a pound of butter, by 
means of an automobile that is speeded up only when the 
driver is out for a joy ride or desires to go some place quickly 
so that he may loiter around a while before returning to the 
place of labor. James Wilson, while Secretary of Agriculture, 
in 1910, pointed out that the high cost of living was largely 
due to the exactions placed on the retailer by the customer with 
a telephone at her elbow, with a desire to begin playing bridge 
at 2 p. m., and demanding that the grocery boy have the head 
of cabbage and the half pound of butter, the latter wrapped in 
oiled paper and tied with baby blue ribbon, at the back door at 
exactly 1:43 p. m. He said the customer who paid cash and 
carried his own purchases had to pay a share of that cost, even 
if he never obtained any of its luxuries. But the cash-and-carry 
retailer does not appear to be able to make much of a reduction 
in prices. As a rule, he is not a good green grocer at all, so 
that in a short time his trade falls away and the old-fashioned 
retailer has the business again—at higher prices. 





German Reparation Settlement and Foreign Exchange.—Set- 
tlement of the German reparations question, and not the sun 
spots, is supposed to have caused the violent fluctuations in for- 
eign exchange in various parts of the world. Official Washing- 
ton thinks the promise of the Germans to pay will help restore 
the world more nearly to normalcy, because, if and when the 
Germans begin paying, exchange rates will become more nearly 
normal. Appreciation in the price of the Italian lire in com- 
parison with the American dollar will give the California lemon 
grower a better chance to market his product, because the Italian 
grower will not be able to come into the American market with 
such a wide margin in his favor as there was when one Ameri- 
can dollar was worth five times as much in Italy as in normal 
times. In the same way, the rise in the price of the German 
mark will reduce the margin on which Heinie can trade his 
stuff for American dollars. Rise in the mark means greater 
cost for the neighbor whom the Frenchman regards as wooden- 
headed, yet not so dense as to make undesirable a military 
alliance by France, England, and the United States. Russia 
being an economic vacuum, the value of the ruble, expressed in 
dollars, is supposed to be of no consequence. But if the Rus- 
sian were able to buy something from the United States once 
in a while, it is suspected that there would be a diminution in 
the cry that the freight rate is the chief cause of trouble. The 
disruption in Europe, created by the dismemberment of Germany 
aid Austria, will have a tndency to retard the return of normal 
times in international trade, because new machinery to take 
the place of the German and Austrian machinery will have to be 
created by the dozen or more new states carved out of the 
parts of the two central empires. The assumption of the allies 
that created them is that the Slavs now in power in the new 
entities are just as able and willing to carry on trade as the 
dispossessed and down and out Teutons. 





Huge Cost of the War.—As a step toward that balancing 
of income and outgo that is considered indispensable in every 
well regulated family and in every state, President Harding and 
the members of his cabinet are scanning the list of buildings 
rented by the United States to house its activities. They be- 
lieve the expense of government activities has become almost 
intolerable. Every cabinet meeting resolves itself into a thrift 
and economy symposium. But if every dollar taken from the 
treasury to pay the rent on buildings not owned by the govern- 
ment were saved, the saving would not be more than a widow’s 
mite. Few persons, it is believed, realize the immensity of debt 
and destruction caused by the war. The loss of the government 
in operating the railroads for twenty-six months and then guar- 
anteeing them for six months longer, when all items are cast up, 
will probably be greater than the funded debt caused by the 
Civil War. Even if it be held that the dollar of 1917 was worth 
only one-half the dollar of 1865, in purchasing power, the loss 
to the government on the one venture into government opera- 
tion will be half the funded cost of that supposedly titanic strug- 
gle between thirty-odd millions of Americans which began a 
little more than sixty years ago. There may be comfort in 
comparing the United States with other participants in the war 
—the British empire, for instance, so hard up now, and even 
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before the industrial war called the coal strike, that it is not 
able to pay interest on its external debt. It has gone, in that 
respect, to the level of Mexico and other republics of Latin 
America, which, on account of their revolutions, have been un- 
able, for long terms of years, to meet their interest obligations 
to strangers. When such things are compared with the rent 
obligations of the United States, the efforts of President Harding 
and his colleagues seem almost childish, yet, it is suggested, if 
they did not cut down even in comparatively small matters, no 
beginning would ever be made. 





Government Bureau of Information.—Postmaster-General 
Hays, with the cordial approval of President Harding, has de- 
cided to establish a bureau of general information concerning 
government activities in Washington, with a view to having that 
bureau tell persons from out of town exactly where and when 
to go for the help they think they need. The preceding admin- 
istration had a bureau of that kind on the most prominent corner 
in Washington, after Director-General McAdoo had abolished 
the separate Pennsylvania ticket office that had occupied that 
corner and consolidated it with other passenger ticket offices. 
That bureau was part of George Creel’s propaganda and censor- 
ship organization. In connection with Hays’ establishment of 
such an office, the facetious ones suggest that it is born of a 
feeling that folks from Hoop Pole township and Steam Corners 
ought to receive much help when they arrive in Washington 
and realize that not all the work of the government is done in 
one rather “largish” office building and that it may not be as 
simple to find John Jones “who works for the government” 
as it was assumed it would be before the pilgrim started east- 
ward. The only trouble there has been with government offices 
of information is that those who operated them seldom knew 
enough to be able to give any real help. There are many men 
in Washington who achieve comfortable incomes by reason of 
the fact that they know how and where to obtain help for those 
who know that, contrary to Benjamin Franklin, generally speak- 
ing, it is better to send than to go when something is or ought 
to be done in Washington. The clerks that can be hired for 
such an office of information only know rudimentary things 
such as an inquirer could obtain by writing a letter to his sen- 
ator or representative. Few senators or representatives could 
be of any real value in such an office, although they know more, 
from experience, than any clerks Hays could hire. Hays may 
build up a bureau of real value, but if he does, it is believed 
by those who know something about the matter, that he will 
succeed because he procured the services of men who have been 
earning from $5,000 to $15,000 a year by reason of their know- 
ing how to get things done in Washington. A. SB. 


EXPRESS RATE SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Formal complaint against the situation brought about May 
1, when the Southeastern Express Company began doing busi- 


ness under tariffs, filed by the American Railway Express Com-. 


pany, which restricted the through route and joint rate arrange- 
ments to points having only one express company office, has 
been filed by the Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
of Baltimore against the American Railway Express Company 
in Docket No. 12747. It alleges that under the supplement to 
the American Railway Company’s tariff filed under the Com- 
mission’s special permission, No. 52586, the older express com- 
pany deprived the members of the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of the use of the facilities of the Southeastern 
"xpress Company and denied the new express, company the 
through route and joint rate arrangements established by the 
Commission in the express rate case. 

Coincident with the promulgation of that complaint, dated 
May 5, the Commission announced that it had allowed the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants of the United States, 
the Associated Fruit Company of Chicago and Sgobel & Day 
of New York to intervene in the complaint filed by the Balti- 
more organization. They heard of the complaint before the 
Commission had made it public. 

The offense charged against the American Railway Com- 


pany by the complaining association is that of subjecting its . 


members to practices and the payment of charges for trans- 
portation that are unjust, unreasonable, and unduly prejudicial, 
in violation of the first and third sections. The prayer is for 
the establishment of just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
through routes and joint rates. 

In the complaint, it is pointed out, that Baltimore mer- 
chants do a considerable amount of business in, for example, 
the valley of Virginia, and that the reasonable, just and proper 
through route for such shipments is over the line of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express to Washington, D. C., and thence, by the 
Southeastern Express, over the rails of the Southern Railway 
to final destination. 

Under the practices of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany no shipments into Virginia can be made from Baltimore 
to points on the lines of the Southeastern Express Company 
“unless such shipments are presented at defendant’s terminals 
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by the instrumentalities of the Southeastern Express Company 
which causes the shipments of complainant’s members to jy, 
seriously interfered with.” 

While the formal complaint was being put through the 
routine of the Commission the Southeastern Express Company 
was making an arrangement of some kind with the Washington 
Baltimore & Annapolis, an electric line that serves the points 
mentioned in its name, whereby express business was being 
brought from Baltimore to Washington. Such an arrangement 
if made permanent, might have the effect of cutting off part of 
the Baltimore complaint, because it would obviate the difficulty 
caused by the arrangement whereby the shipments of the cop. 
plainants would have to be brought to the terminals of the 
American Railway Express by the equipment of the South. 
eastern. 

The Commission has forty or fifty informal complainis 
against the troubles caused by the supplement to the American 
Railway Express Company that became operative on May |, 
Express troubles of the kind now existent appear to be a new 
experience in the southeast. Just about the beginning of the 
war between the states the Southern Express Company was 
organized by men prominent in the Adams Express Company, 
For purposes of service the two companies were as one com. 
pany, so the users of express service in that part of the country 
never had any of the thrills produced by the competition of 
rival companies. For a time the companies had a hyphenated 
name, but later each used its corporate name. The shipper, 
however, never had to bother about billing. He came into con. 
tact with only one company, the offices of the two companies 
being in the same quarters operated by common employes. 

Conflicting reports as to how the two companies have tried 
to soften the asperities of their war, caused by the obnoxious 
supplement, are being received. One report has it that, from 
some points they are taking business on the tonnage basis. 
Another has it that they are pro rating. In neither is the ship- 
per interested. But some of the complaints allege that the 
reports that the two companies are co-operating to save the 
shipper annoyance are either false or misleading. 

Unless hearings on the formal report are set for an early 
day, the unsatisfactory conditions may continue for a long time, 
because the officers of the two companies appear to be unable 
or unwilling to make the arrangements which the Commission, 
in its report in the express case (24 I. C. C.), directed those 
then in existence to make. The order of the Commission in 
that case was virtually a direction to make rates over the short- 
est possible routes, regardless of whether such rates gave the 
originating express company the long or the short haul. 


MINIMUM CHARGES UNDER G. 0. 28 


It was the position of the complainants in docket No. 12336, 
Armour & Co. vs. Director-General, hearing on which was held 
before Examiner John T. Money in Chicago, May 19, that while 
General Order 28 contemplated certain increases in all existing 
freight rates, passenger fares, and baggage charges, it did not 
provide for an increase in the minimum charges on less than 
carload shipments, where the proper charges, as increased, did 
not exceed the minimum of 50 cents per package. 

Minimum charges on L. C. L. freight were covered in sec: 
tion 5 of the order which read: “The minimum charge on less 
than carload shipments shall be as provided in the classifica: 
tion governing, but in no case shall the charge on a single 
shipment be less than fifty cents.” 

L. A. Newell, of the traffic department of Armour & (0. 
testified that the agent at East St. Louis, where his company 
has a packing plant from which it dispatches L. C. L. shipments 
in peddler cars into the Southeast, had interpreted this section 
merely as making the minimum charges uniform, because prid 
to the promulgation of General Order 28 minimums had varied 
in the tariffs between 25 and 75 cents. As a result of this 
reasoning, the agent applied the 25 per cent horizontal increase 
to the minimum of 50 cents, making it 63 cents, and in such 
cases where the classification carried a minimum of 75 cenls, 
to 94 cents. J 

The practice was later discontinued and Freight Rate Au- 
thority 6182, which became effective April 4, 1919, specifically 
provided for the non-application of the 25 per cent increase 
to minimum charges. Prior to that time, however, Mr. Newell 
said, a large number of shipments had been made into the south- 
eastern states upon which, according to his contentions, over 
charges amounting to approximately $1,000 were made. 

Thomas W. Woodward, appearing for the Director-General, 
took the opposite view in the matter of the increased minimums 
He said that had the proper interpretation been as outlined by 
the complainants it would not have been necessary to proml: 
gate Freight Rate Authority 6182. Peddler car service was 
described by him as being particularly expensive for the carriers 
on account of frequent stops. Paul E. Blanchard, attorney for 
Armour & Co., however, called attention to the fact that — 
on these cars were paid on a basis of a minimum of 1,000 
pounds hauled to the farthest distant point to which they were 
destined. He also pointed out that Armour’s own equipment 
was used and that the shipper paid the icing charges. 
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| Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALLOWANCE FOR SPOTTING 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11067, Edge Moor Iron 
(o, vs. Pennsylvania, Director General, Opinion No. 6847, 61 
1, ¢. C. 587-40, holding that the failure of the Pennsylvania to 
perform spotting services at the plant of the complainant, a 
manufacturer of boilers at Edge Moor, Del., or to make an al- 
lowance for the complainants’ performance of that service, did 
not subject complainant to unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory, or unduly prejudicial rates. 

The complainant alleged that the Pennsylvania by making 
an allowance of $1.22 per car for the spotting done by the Amer- 
ian Bridge Co., the plant of which adjoins that of the com- 
plainant, subjected the iron company to the payment of rates 
and charges which were and are unjust and unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. 

Commissioner Daniels, who wrote the report in the case, 
said the real object of the complaint was to secure an allow- 
ance for the spotting service rather than have that service per- 
formed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Pennsylvania at the 
hearing conceded that defendant performed for itself services 
without compensation substantially similar to that upon which 
defendant elected to grant an allowance to the bridge company. 
The only difference was that the boiler company used a loco- 
motive crane, while the bridge company used an ordinary loco- 
motive. Commissioner Daniels said that the complainant relied 
principally upon a comparison of treatment accorded to the 
bridge and boiler companies to make its case. He said the 
boiler company had never asked the Pennsylvania to perform 
the service, whereas the bridge company had asked for the per- 
formance of such service. The Pennsylvania elected, however, 
io hire the bridge company to perform that service for itself. 
At the argument, the complainant said it was not asking for 
the future, but merely for reparation, because it might not wish 
the Pennsylvania to perform the service in the future. 


SODA PRODUCTS FROM SALTVILLE 


In a report on I. & S. No. 1273, Soda Products from Salt- 
ville, Va., and No. 11123, Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., Opinion No. 6159, 
61 I. C. C. 5529-62, the Commission has held that the carriers 
had justified proposed rates on soda products in carloads from 
Saltville, Va., to points:in Central territory. Therefore, it di- 
rected the vacation of the order and discontinuance of the in- 
vestigation. It also directed the dismissal of the Diamond Alkali 
Co.’s complaint. 

The complaint of the Diamond Alkali Co., the report said, 
was directed particularly against the relationship between the 
trates from Alkali, O., to destinations in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky and western Pennsylvania on the one hand and rates 
{rom Saltville, Va., to common markets. The Mathieson Alkali 
Works protested against the rates in the suspended schedules. 


FRESH MEATS AND POULTRY 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 1298, Fresh 
Meats and Dressed Poultry from Ohio River Crossings to South- 
tastern Points, Opinion No. 6860, 61 I. C. C. 610-12, has held as 
Wnjustified the proposed increase of half a cent per 100 pounds 
i the rates on dressed meats and poultry, from Gairo and Ohio 
River crossings to destinations in the Southeast and ordered 
them to cancel the suspended schedules on or before June 17. 

_ The increase was proposed so as to place the rates through 

Cairo and the Ohio River crossings on a parity with those, 
through Memphis, and thereby restore a parity that existed for 
years. The rates as proposed to be increased would have been 
lM excess of those authorized in Ex Parte No. 74. Protesting 
backers treated the proposals as a scheme by the carriers to 
lake advantage to the last degree of the rule for disposing of 
fractions, , 
5 Differences to be equalized in that way were created by 
ae Order No. 28, and the rule thereunder for disposing of 
actions. The protesting packers said the carriers could have 
qualized without trying to obtain greater increases than al- 
owed by the Commission. 


CAR PLATES, IND. HARBOR TO MICH CY. 


Mag finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
- - been made in No. 11052, Steel & Tube Co., of America 
6844.6) Michigan Gentral, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 
ti 11. C, C. 526-9. The Commission held unreasonable a rate 
dia cents on steel car plates during federal control from In- 

na Harbor, Ind., to Michigan City, Ind., because and to the 





extent that it exceeded 6 cents to which basis reparation is to 
be made. 

Prior to October, 1914, there was a commodity rate of 4 
cents. On October 26, 1914, this was increased to 4.2 cents. 
Successive increases under decisions of the Commission and 
General Order No. 28, finally brought that rate applicable via an 
interstate route to 14 cents, 

The complainant had to take plates from Indiana Harbor in 
obedience to the orders of the American Iron and Steel Produc- 
tion Board, a branch of the War Industries Board, which had 
authority to allocate all government purchases of iron and steel 
articles. When the complainant was required to obtain steel 
plates at Indiana Harbor, the rate disparity was discovered to be 
so great that it immediately asked for a reduction. At the time 
it asked for a reduction the rate on plates from Indiana Harbor 
to Pullman, Ill., was 2.5 cents; the rate to Mount Vernon, III., 
and St. Louis, 276 and 279 miles distant, was only 12 cents and 
to Betterdorf, Ia., a distance of 190 miles, was only 10.5 cents. 

The Railroad Administration reduced the rate to 6 cents in 
April, 1919. The Railroad Administration, however, fought the 
demand for reparation. In defense of the 14 cent rate, they said 
the rates for short haul traffic in and around Chicago were very 
low prior to federal control and application for permission to 
increase them was pending when the government took over the 
railroads. The railroads and the Railroad Administration con- 
tended that the cancelation of the commodity rate of 4.2 cents 
and all other commodity rates on iron and steel articles in cen- 
tral territory was authorized and approved by the Commission 
in Fifteenth Section Order No. 57, of October 26, 1917. The 
Commission said that it was not necessary to discuss that order 
because its sanction of a general adjustment in no instance car- 
ries with it approval of any particular rate. 

Commissioner Hall, who wrote the report, said the record 
affirmatively showed and the defendants conceded that the Mark 
Manufacturing Co., the predecessor of the Steel & Tube Co., of 
America, was damaged to the.extent of the difference between 
the rate paid and the reasonable rate. 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT CAIRO 


An order to cancel the suspended schedule has been made 
by the Commission in connection with its report on I. & S. No. 
1284, opinion No. 6846, 61 I. C. C. 535-6, switching between C. C. 
C. & St. L. incline tracks and connections at Cairo, Ill. The Com- 
mission held that the proposed cancellation of switching charges 
at Cairo applicable between the Big Four’s incline or river track 
and the tracks of connecting lines, and from its track barge 
to connecting lines tracks at the same place, thereby making 
applicable clear distance rates, had not been justified. The 
present charge between the incline or river track and tracks of 
connecting lines not including the placing of cars on boats or 
barges is $4. The charge for the whole service of taking a car 
from the tracks of a connecting line and placing it ready for 
unloading to a boat is $9. On the class rates, the charges on a 
50,000 pound car would be $32.50. 

The Big Four sought to justify the proposal on the ground 
that the river track and track barge constitutes its private term- 
inal facilities, the use of which it does not desire to extend to 
its connections; that the amount of traffic is inconsiderable and 
that the present charges are not compensatory. The Commission 
pointed out that the Big Four had not proposed to cancel its 
charges on lumber and articles taking lumber rates to indus- 
tries on its own line and continued its offer to make the transfer 
at the rate of $1.50 per car while proposing to charge $32.50 for 
similar service for connecting lines. 


IRON POLES, ETC., MISS. RIVER AND IA. 


In a report on I. & S. No. 1287, Iron Poles, Pipes and Con- 
nections between Mississippi River Crossings and Iowa Points, 
cpinion No. 6845, 61 I. C. C. 530-4, the Commission held that the 
carriers had not justified their proposal to increase proportional 
rates on iron or steel pipe, on iron or steel telegraph, telephone 
and electric railway poles and on pipe connections, couplings 
and fittings in carloads from the east and from upper Mississippi 
River crossings to interior Iowa points. The suspended schedules 
are to be canceled. 


The proposition carried in the suspended schedules was to 
cancel proportional commodity rates established during federal 
control, leaving the fifth class rates to apply. In establishing the 
proportional rates which the carriers proposed to eliminate, the 
Railroad Administration observed the principle laid down by the 
Commission in Interior Iowa Cases, 46 I. C. C. 39. In that case 
the Commission established a proportional class scale on traffic 
to and from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line to be 
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applied between the west bank of the Mississippi River and in- 
terior Iowa cities. In disposing of that case the Commission 
said that it expected the carriers to adjust their commodity rates 
to conform to the proportional class scale written by it. 

In Justification of the proposal to cancel the commodity pro- 
portional rates the carriers quoted a declaration by the Commis- 
sion made in Western Trunk Lines Iron & Steel, 47 I. C. C. 109, 
“We think that the use of the fifth class proportional rates there 
prescribed (Interior Iowa Cases) has been justified as to ship- 
ments of iron and steel articles and pipe from east of the Indi- 
ana-Illinois state line moving on combination rates made on the 
Mississippi River.” The carriers contended that the existing 
proportional commodity rates established by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration were established through inadvertence and that the 
proposed cancellation was to make operative the basis approved 
by the Commission in 47 I. C. C. 109. 

The Commission said, by way of answer to the contention 
of the carriers, based on its decision in 47 I. C. C. 109, that there 
have been material changes in transportation, and traffic con- 
ditions since that decision was made and that the particular rate 
adjustment in issue as it was now presented was upon a different 
basis; therefore, the Commission concluded that the carriers 
had not justified their proposal and ordered them to cancel 
their schedules. 


ARIZONA RATES, FARES AND CHARGES 


In an opinion written by Commissioner Meyer on No. 11971, 
In the Matter of Rates, Fares and Charges Applicable Between 
Points in the State of Arizona, opinion No. 6854, 61 I. C. C. 
572-85, the Commission held rates, fares and charges required 
by state authority to be maintained by the respondents within 
Arizona lower than those authorized for interstate application 
in Ex Parte No. 74, to be unduly prejudicial to interstate pas- 
sengers and shippers, unduly preferential to intrastate passen- 
fers and shippers, and unjustly discriminatory against interstate 
commerce. The undue prejudice is to be removed, on or before 
July 15, by bringing the state rates up to the level of the inter- 
state. 

Commissioner Eastman, as usual, dissented, without, how- 
ever, writing out the views he has heretofore expressed in other 
similar state cases. Commissioner Hall concurred, but wrote 
a short separate opinion as to the findings on live stock and 
ore. He said that as to rates on live stock there may be no un- 
due prejudice to El Paso as compared with Cactus, the stock 
yard and packing point near Phoenix, but that such prejudice 
seems to exist to the undue advantage of Cactus in comparison 
with Los Angeles. Doubts as to the adjustment, he said, should 
be removed by further hearing. His idea is that as to ore there 
should be further hearing, as he suggested in Utah Rates, Fares 
and Charges, 60 I. C. C. 388, at which hearing the facts could 
be more fully developed. 

In disposing of this case the Commission followed the prece- 
dents set in the New York, Illinois and Wisconsin cases. 

The Arizona commission denied the applications of the car- 
riers for permission to bring their rates, fares and charges to 
the level of the rates, fares and charges approved by the fed- 
eral body in Ex Parte No. 74, which applications were filed 
before the federal body had acted. The carriers declined to 
put in any testimony other than the Commission’s report and 
order in Ex Parte No. 74. Immediately after denial of the 
application by the Arizona commission, the carriers filed a com- 
plaint with the federal body. Counsel for Arizona objected to 
the Commission’s consideration of the case on the ground that 
the carriers had not exhausted their remedies with the state 
tribunal. The Commission said that a somewhat similar con- 
tention was made by Arkansas and that its answer in that case 
would be the answer in the Arizona case. As to the various 
questions of the constitutionality of the interstate commerce 
act or the validity of the interpretations which the federal body 
had placed upon it, the report said that answers were made 
to such questions in its reports in the New York and Illinois 
cases. 

With regard to the adjustment of rates on live stock to 
Cactus, Ariz., El Paso, Tex., and Los Angeles, Calif., about 
which Commissioner Hall wrote a concurring report suggesting 
a further hearing, Commissioner Meyer said the record did not 
warrant a finding of unjust discrimination or undue prejudice 
with respect to intrastate rates on live stock. Rates from Ari- 
zona to Los Angeles were prescribed by the Commission in 
American National Live Stock Association vs. Southern Pacific, 
26 I. C. C. 37, and 32 I. C. C. 515; and same vs. same, 22 I. C, C. 
438. The Commission also said that the record was not suffi- 
cient on which to base a conclusion as to reasonableness of live 
stock rates between points in Arizona. 

The carriers estimated that the failure of the Arizona com- 
mission to allow the increases would deprive them of revenue 
at the rate of $450,000 per year from passengers, and $850,000 
a year from freight. Arizona attacked the Commission’s method 
of administering section 15 (a) and also suggested that the 
railroads in Arizona were not honestly, efficiently and econom- 
ically managed. To sustain the charge of inefficiency and lack 
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of economy, Arizona pointed out that full tariff rates are jp. 
posed by the Southern Pacific upon the company materia] 9; 
the Arizona Eastern, between which there is a close corporate 
relationship. Arizona, Commissioner Meyer said, apparently wag 
of the view that the Southern Pacific should transport the ma. 
terials used by the Arizona Eastern free or at reduced rates 
Commissioner Meyer answered that contention by quoting (op. 
ference Ruling 225 (b), in which the Commission said tha 
where stock in one carrier company is owned by another carrie; 
company, but both maintain separate organizations and repop; 
separately to the Commission, they may not lawfully carry Drop- 
erty free for each other. 

Arizona also contended that the book values of Certain lines 
in Arizona, less eight per cent, which it stated was the formula 
used by the Commission in the valuations set forth in Ex Parte 
No. 74, was in excess of the actual valuation of the roads jp 
Arizona. Commissioner Meyer said that the Commission in jts 
report in Ex Parte 74 placed a valuation upon the properties 
of the carriers in the western group as a whole, and did not 
announce a separate valuation for any particular road or for 
the roads within a particular state. The Commission, therefore, 
did not consider it necessary to go into a further discussion of 
the state’s contention with regard to the valuation of the lines 
which the state authorities had selected in this case. 


LATE DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


On rehearing in No. 10083, Whitewater Lumber Company \s. 
the Alabama Central, the Commission has reversed itself to the 
extent of eliminating from its former decision a holding that 
rates on yellow pine from Autaugaville, Ala., were unreasonable 
as well as unduly prejudicial. It adhered to its holding that rates 
from short line points were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeding junction or group rates, denying reparation on the 
zround that no damage had been shown. 

Hall, Daniels and Potter dissented for reasons set forth by 
them in the Swift Lumber Company and other similar cases. 


In No. 11485, Birmingham Southern against the Alabama Great 
Southern, the Commission has changed the position it took on 
per diem reclaims by industrial railroads in the Owasco River 
Railway case, and gone back to the position it took in the sec 
ond industrial railways case—namely, that an industrial railroad 
is not entitled to make per diem arrangements with trunk lines, 
but must be treated almost as a shipper and pay demurrage for 
use by trunk lines. 

In dealing with the Birmingham Southern, the Commission 
nas prepared an average agreement plan, with a slight modifica 
tion as to the period of free time, and directed the Birmingham 
Southern to extend the average agreement privilege to shippers 
on its rails. The Commisssion said that the common carrie! 
status of the Birmingham Southern gave it no inherent right 
to per diem or reclaim. 

In No. 11524, limitations of liability in connection with trans 
mission of telegraph messages, the Commission condemned the 
Western Union’s limitation of liability for negligence in trans 
mission or delivery or for non-delivery of unrepeated and re 
peated messages, as unreasonable. It held that $500 would be@ 
reasonable limitation on unrepeated messages and $5,000 on re 
peated messages. Its rules are to be changed on or before 
July 18. 


N. C. & ST. L. BOND ISSUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bure 


Authority has been granted the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis to issue $1,000,000 worth of its first consolidated 
mortgage five per cent gold bonds, sell any or all of them, and 
pledge and repledge, from time to time, until otherwise ordered, 
all or any part thereof, as collateral security for any note 0 
notes which may be issued under paragraph (9) of section 204 

The applicant needs money for its ordinary operations and 
for necessary additions and betterments, its income being = 
sufficient to provide the necessary working capital and carTy on 
its ordinary operations. Under the terms of its consolidate 
mortgage it has authority to issue bonds, bearing five per cent 
interest, against any part of its track not already covered by 
bonds, by an amount not exceeding $20,000 a mile. The col 
pany has a stretch of track a little more than fifty miles long 
which it acquired out of surplus, against which this issue 0 
bonds is to be made, thereby making the operation a reimburse 
ment of its treasury for the money taken therefrom for buyitt 
that stretch of track, with surplus, instead of calling new 
capital. 

The bonds are to be put out in such a way that the chats 
will not exceed seven per cent, including all fees and commit 
sions. No arrangements had been made, when the tone 
was taken, for selling the bonds or using them as collateral 
short-term notes, if that way of financing should be deemed 
ter than selling the bonds outright. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 


CONDENSED MILK, WIS. TO MAINE 


In a report to the Commission on No. 12128, Armour & 
Company vs. Chicago & North Western et al., Examiner M. G. 
de Quevado has recommended a holding of unreasonableness 
and an award of reparation as to a shipment of condensed milk 
from Denmark, Wis., to Bangor, Me., May 21, 1917, because and 
to the extent that the rate exceeded the fifth class rate. If the 
Commission upholds the examiner’s report and the courts hold 
that Congress had the power to say that the statute of limita- 
tions should not run against complaints alleging violation of 
the act to regulate commerce during federal control, the com- 
plainant will obtain reparation to the amount of $15.10 on one 
carload of condensed milk. 

The Chicago & North Western, represented in this case by 
A. F. Cleveland, one of its attorneys, made the point, at the 
hearing, that the statute barred this claim on May 21, 1919. 
The claim was filed informally December 11, 1920, more than a 
year after the expiration of the two year period allowed by the 
old act to regulate commerce. The formal complaint, however, 
was filed prior to the enactment of the transportation law, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1920, at a time when there was no definite method 
for getting it before the Commission. The question of jurisdic- 
tion, it is believed, will be taken to. count. 

Section 206 (f) of the transportation act says the period of 
federal control shall not be counted in computing the two years 
of limitation upon the filing of claims that a rate was in vio- 
lation of the act to regulate commerce. 

Examiner Quevado dismissed the jurisdictional question by 
saying merely that the Commission had taken jurisdiction over 
similar cases. No mention is made in the report as to the 
grounds of defense set forth by the carriers for a commodity 
rate higher than the class rate. 


RATES ON WOOL 


Examiner Frank E. Mullen has advised the dismissal of 
No. 11109, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Boston & Albany, 
Director-General, et al., on a holding that the rates on wool in 
the grease, wool scoured, wool tops, noils and waste, in carloads, 
between points in New England are not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Briefly stated, the examiner said the complaint 
was that any increase in rates on wool since June 24, 1918, 
greater than the 25 per cent basis used in General Order No. 
28 and 40 per cent, the basis for the eastern district in Ex Parte 
No. 74, was unreasonable. 

Increases much greater than those that would have accrued 

under the suggestion made by the examiner as the gist of the 
case have been made since June 24, 1918. In New England, on 
all roads other than the Bangor & Aroostook, by exceptions to 
Official Classification, wool was rated one class lower than in 
the classification. In General Order No. 28, Director-General 
McAdoo told the carriers to publish a minimum class scale, for 
application to commodities that were being carried on excep- 
lions to the classification. 
_ Application of the minimum class scale to wool carried in 
New England for distances of 50 miles or less worked a great 
Increase. It made the minimum rate 17 cents per 100 pounds. 
Some of the rates to which the minimum applied were as low 
as 7 and 9 cents. 

Although the Commission had allowed the Anderson scale 
to be made operative a considerable time before General Order 
No. 28 came into effect, not all roads had availed themselves 
of the privilege. The shippers who had been allowed the ben- 
efit of rates in effect prior to the making of the Anderson scale 
were hardest hit by the application of the minimum class scale. 
If the Anderson rates had been put in and plussed 25 per cent, 
the minimum rate on wool would have been only 13 cents. 

The complaining wool men alleged undue prejudice in favor 
of shippers of leather, shoes and factory supplies. They sub- 
oe exhibits to show lower ton-mile earnings on leather, 
so and shoes and factory supplies than on wool. Mullen 
: Served that there is no competition between the commodities 
——* nor between the men who handle the different com- 
a lties. He preferred the car-mile as a more satisfactory test 
a Said that a comparison of the car-miles showed that the 

€8 On wool were not out of line, hence his recommendation. 


DEMURRAGE LEGALLY ASSESSED 


imi ney Examiner William B. Hunter has recommended the 
— of No. 11644, the Upson Company vs. Erie, Director- 
cars ral, et al., on a holding that demurrage assessed on various 

under constructive placement at the complainant’s plant 


. : 
; Lockport. N. Y., in November and December, 1918, were 
egally assessed. 
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There was dispute between the carrier and the consignee as 
to whether the carrier had interfered with the unloading opera- 
tions of the consignee and an allegation that the carrier had 
not tendered the oldest car first, thereby causing more demur- 
rage to accrue than would have become due had the rule of 
seniority been observed. The examiner said there was no show- 
ing to rebut the testimony of the employes of the railroad that 
cars were placed as ordered by the employes of the complain- 
ant and nothing other than the answer “yes” to questions 
about interference and a “yes” that there were times when the 
consignee could not obtain cars to be unloaded. The examiner 
said there was no showing that, at the time when the unloading 
crew was idle, there were cars under constructive placement, or 
that the railroad company had failed to execute any order to 
place cars, or executed it in any way other than indicated by 
the consignee. 


COAL, KENTUCKY TO IOWA 


Examiner F. H. Barclay has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 11289, United Light & Railways Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P., 
Director-General, et al., on a holding that rates on soft coal from 
Jenkins, Ky., to Davenport, Muscatine, Ottumwa, Iowa City and 
Fort Dodge, Ia., and from McRoberts, Ky., to Iowa City, had 
not been shown to be or to have been unreasonable. 

The complainants are public utilities with by-products coke 
and water gas plants. They complained against the combina- 
tion rates exacted on gas coal from the points in Kentucky men- 
tioned in their complaint. They changed from the coal gas 
process to the water-gas and by-product coke process a few 
years ago because it was cheaper, as the rates on gas coal were 
at the time they changed from coal to water gas. Iowa coal 
is unfit for that process and, as alleged by the complainants, the 
little gas coal they can obtain from Illinois, is not as good as 
the Kentucky coal, for that purpose. 

Their principal grievance was that both factors of the com- 
bination rate was increased on July 1, 1917, and again on June 
25, 1918. The increase in the rate from Jenkins to Davenport 
from June 30, 1917, to the present has been from $2.95 to $5.46. 
They tried to persuade the examiner that the railroads had mis- 
interpreted General Order No. 28, but Barclay called their atten- 
tion to the Commission’s decision on that point, which runs to 
the effect that it does not make much, if any, difference what 
the order meant, but that the question to be answered in every 
case was whether the rate was reasonable. As to that, Barclay 
thinks the Commission should hold as before indicated. 


SPRINKLERS AND HEATING MIXTURES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Warren H. Wagner in a 
tentative report on No. 11146, Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America 
vs. Alabama & Vicksburg, Director-General, et al., as to the fail- 
ure of the carriers, in Western Classification territory, to allow 
carload mixtures of the pipes, fittings, and other articles needed 
in putting up automatic sprinkler and heating systems, for the 
benefit of shippers at Youngstown and at Mississippi River 
crossings for the two years prior to January 12, 1920. Wagner 
recommended a holding in this case similar to that in General 
Fire Extinguisher Company vs. Director-General (56 I. C. C. 727). 
In obedience to that, carriers established a mixing rule to all 
territories except to transcontinental, effective May 12, 1920. The 
question in this case was as to reparation. Wagner recom- 
mended an order to that effect. 


INTERSTATE R. R. EXTENSION 
The Interstate Railroad Company, in finance docket 1445, 


_has asked permission to issue $3,000,000 worth of stock, at par, 


to the Virginia Coal and Iron Company, which owns all the stock 
of the railroad company, so as to obtain the money for extend- 
ing its railroad from Norton, Va., down the Guest River, to a 
connection with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. The coal and 
iron company has not yet said that it will buy the railroad com- 
pany’s stock, but the railroad company has a suspicion that its 
chief stockholder will take the stock and provide the money for 
the extension. A certificate of public convenience and necessity 
has been issued by the Commission authorizing the construction 
of the extension. That certificate, however, is not sufficient to 
enable the company to sell the stock necessary for the procure- 
ment of the money. The Commission did not approve, in whole, 
the application of the Interstate Railroad Company for making 
extensions. It disapproved a branch proposed to be run up 
Tom’s Creek, from a connection with the branch that is to con- 
nect the line of the applicant with the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio. 
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COMBINATION RULE CANCELLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A supplement cancelling the combination rule carried in 
U. S. Railroad Administration I. C. C. No. 1, as to every com- 
modity other than lumber, will be filed to become operative 
August 1. The supplement will also carry a provision cancelling 
the rule’s application to lumber on January 1, 1922. 

The thought of the tariff-filling agents is that by the days 
mentioned that outgrowth of General Order No. 28 will have 
totally disappeared from the Commission’s files. It may also be 
the thought of that division of the Commission which has been 
dealing with the subject. There are shippers who believe that 
when those affected by the proposed cancellation become fully 
alive to its significance they will make such representations 
to the Commission that it will either suspend the supplement 
or persuade the agents to postpone the operative dates for one, 
two, or three months. 

The carriers tried, after the decision in Ex Parte No. 74, to 
cancel the rule for figuring combinations. They suggested can- 
cellation in the material filed by them in support of their allega- 
tions in that case, but they did not press the point. As soon, 
however, as the Commission had disposed of the matter they 
took up the subject. By individual tariffs or supplements they 
undertook to get rid of the rule and restore the old method of 
making rates, either by combination of the locals or by combina- 
tion of proportionals. Their desire to get rid of the rule made by 
the Railroad Administration was based on the theory that they 
were entitled to an increase in each factor of a combination. 
The rule for making rates on combination, on many commodities, 
because of the specific maximum established by Director-General 
McAdoo, prevented them from realizing all they thought they 
were entitled to obtain. 

The Commission suspended the attempts of individual lines 
to achieve cancellation, but it allowed modifications in the rule 
for making combinations, which gave the carriers some relief. 

In January they filed a supplement saying they would cancel 
the rule on June 1. The Commission held that to be merely a 
notice of an intention to cancel. On the suggestion of the Com- 
mission they put into that tariff a notice to shippers that joint 
through rates, or proportionals, would be published on all com- 
modities as to which a movement of comparative regularity 
could be shown. Shippers were invited to make such showings. 
It is known, however, that many industries have not taken the 
trouble to follow that suggestion.. As a matter of fact, the in- 
junction to come and prove that one is entitled to joint or pro- 
portional rates has been read largely, if not wholly, by rate 
clerks. Many traffic managers know only in a hazy way that 
there is pending a proposal to abolish the rule for making rates 
on combinations. The traffic manager of a prominent cement 
company only a short time ago had his attention directed to the 
fact that unless he made representations to the carriers he 
might not have, after August 1, joint or proportional rates to 
points to which he has been sending his product with a fair 
degree of regularity. 

Those who have an idea that the Commission will be con- 
strained to suspend the cancellation supplement so that it will 
not become effective on August 1 believe, notwithstanding the 
warning, that there will be a considerable number of shippers 
who have not taken the trouble to prove to the carriers. that 
they have enough business to warrant joint or proportional 
rates, although there may be considerable movement. 

Brick, cement, and sand and gravel men are the ones who 
will probably be hardest hit. The cancellation supplement, so 
far as they are concerned, will become operative, according to 
present plans, August 1. Brick, sand, gravel, and cement move 
to the big cities at all times, but every community, at one time 
or another, breaks forth with a big building project. Such 
communities and those who serve them are the ones likely to 
be financially hurt by the cancellation, because there will not 
be any line of rates, other than a combination of locals, on which 
the unusual traffic can move. Traffic men believe that on spo- 
radic movements the combination of locals, even of class rates, 
should be paid, but those who are called on to pay them usually 
object. Under the notice in the tariff, suggested by the Com- 
mission, shippers or communities that cannot show a movement 
either in the past or in the immediate future cannot be heard to 
ask for any rate adjustment other than full combinations of 
locals. 


TIN CANS TO FORT WORTH 


At the hearing on docket No. 12312, Armour & Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., before Examiner John T. Money, in Chicago, May 
18, the carriers were accused of evading the Commission’s order 
in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce case by increasing the car- 
load minimum on cans from St. Louis and Kansas City to Fort 
Worth when publishing the reductions ordered in that case. In 
the Dallas case (40 I. C. C. 619), the Commission ordered the 
Santa Fe and the other defendants to reduce the rates on tin 
cans, carload, from St. Louis to Fort Worth by five cents and to 
make the rate to the same point from Kansas City five cents 
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under the St. Louis rate. The effect of this order and the redye. 
tions, made on October 15, 1916, in compliance with the order 
was to reduce the St. Louis rate from 88 to 83 cents and the 
Kansas City rate from 81 to 78 cents. 

The carriers, however, in publishing the lower rate, raigeg 
the minimum weight from 9,000 to 14,000 pounds, and W. yw. 
Manker, assistant traffic manager for Armour & Co., who testifieg 
at the hearing, said that the actual effect of the “reduction” was 
to raise the rate because the average loading on cans shipped 
between the two points was somewhere between 5,000 and 8,000 
pounds, depending on the size of the car. Reparation on 268 
carloads, amounting to $22,000, was asked. 

R. S. Outlaw, appearing for all defendants, took the pogj- 
tion that Armour & Co. had not, in fact, borne the freight 
charges because their aggregate business for the three years 
during which the cars in question moved was done at a profit, 
He therefore contended that the cost of transporting the cans 
was borne by the consumer. 


Classification of Lard Containers 


The classification of 60 and 110 pound lard containers was 
the cause of the dispute in No. 12282, Armour & Co. vs. Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western et al., which was heard on the same 
day. These containers were billed and shipped as drums and 
the drum minimum of 12,000 pounds applied. The complainants 
contend that they were in reality cans and as such should have 
taken the can minimum of 9,000 pounds. The average weight 
of 116 cars of these containers, which moved from New Orleans 
to Fort Worth subsequent to March 1918, was 5,906 pounds and 
the complainants claim a straight overcharge on these ship- 
ments of $3,926.58. On nine cars which moved to Ft. Worth 
from Granite City, Ill., an overcharge of $357 is claimed. 

Mr. Manker introduced samples of the containers as exhibits 
and pointed out wherein they differed from his conception of 
drums. They were made of 30-gauge sheet metal, he said, and 
the covers were removable, whereas drums are generally made 
of heavier metal and are filled and emptied through a bung. He 
also pointed out that the empty containers are not returned and 
that they are simply regarded as a package for the lard con- 
tained in them. No extra charge is assessed to the customer 
to cover their cost. 

A. H. Kiskaddon, attorney for the St. L. & S. W., said that in 
his opinion the difference between cans and drums depended 
solely on their relative size. He contended that the total charge 
assessed for the movements involved was reasonable and said 
that the designation of containers of such a size as cans would 
open the way to other shippers to claim the can minimum on 
other containers which have always been considered as drums. 
He pointed out that the containers involved had been invoiced 
as drums by the manufacturer and that they were universally 
considered as such by the trade. 


Cc. F. A. COMBINATION RATE RULE. 
The reference in the Traffic World of May 14, page 1046, to 
Kelly’s tariff I. C. C. 226 as carrying the C. F. A. combination 
rate rule, was incorrect. The tariff is Kelly’s I. C, C., 228. 


CLAIMS AGAINST WIRE COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Jones, of Washington, has reintroduced the Dill 
(S. 1775) providing for causes of action arising out of federal 
control and operation of the telegraph and telephone systems 
during the war. The measure directs the President to adjust, 
settle, liquidate and wind up all matters, including actions at 
law, suits in equity and proceedings in admiralty arising out of 
or incident to federal control of the wire systems. It provides 
for the appointment of an agent of the President against whom 
causes of action may be brought. Complaints for reparation on 
account of damage claimed to have been caused by reason of 
the collection or enforcement during federal control of rates, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices which were u2- 
just, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly or unrea- 
sonably prejudicial or in violation of the interstate commerce 
act, it is provided, may be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission within one year after the passage of the act, and 
the Commission is given jurisdiction to hear and decide such 
complaints. It is further provided that the period of federal 
control shall not be computed as a part of the periods of limita 
tions in actions against persons, firms, associations or corpora 
tions, or in claims for reparation to the Commission, for causes 
of action arising prior to or during federal control. 


BOSTON & MAINE BRANCH ABANDONMENT 


The Boston & Maine has filed two applications with the 
Commission asking authority to abandon two small branches. 
One of the branches is located entirely within Jefferson, N. 
and abandonment is proposed because it has been operated at a 
loss. It is known as the Waumbek branch. The other, know? 
as the Profile branch, is located in the towns of Bethlehem 42 
Franconia, N. H. It also has been operated at a loss, the ap 
plicant states. Both branches have been operated only 12 the 
summer months for tourist travel. 
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THE CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“J don’t want to be understood as opposing rate reductions 
where they are necessary,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the Southern Pacific, before the Senate interstate commerce 
commitee May 12. “But each case should be carefully studied 
and proof required that reasonably certain results will follow. 

“Take the case of the Panama Canal. When it was first 
opened we lost considerable traffic. We took up the question of 
what we should do to hold our traffic. A careful study was 
made and an application was made to the Commission for re- 
duced rates. These were authorized and we got back consid- 
erable traffic.” 

Another such analysis would have to be made to meet the 
Shipping Board competition through the Panama Canal, he 
said. 

Senator Stanley brought on a discussion of seasonal coal 
rates. Mr. Kruttschnitt indicated he did not have much faith 
in proposals providing for a reduction in rates on coal in order 
to induce consumers and coal dealers to stock up during the 
spring and summer months. He illustrated his position by tell- 
ing of an experience he had when the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific were under unified operation and owned coal 
mines in the west. He said everybody wanted coal in the win- 
ter months and they could not get it. He said the experiment 
of reducing the prices on coal in the summer months was tried 
for two years. The first year no results were obtained. In 
the second year about 25,000 tons of coal over what would have 
moved anyway were bought, out of a total annual movement 
of from three to three and one-half million tons. The price to 
the consumer was reduced about 10 ‘per cent, he said. 

Senator Cummins explained that the seasonal coal rate bill 
before the committee provided for reductions below the pub- 
lished rates on coal in certain months and increases above the 
published rates the rest of the year. He said the result would 
be that the revenues of the carriers. would not be affected. 

“The object of the bill is to prevent the conditions we 
confronted last year,’ said Senator Frelinghuysen, who has 
urged enactment of such legislation, “by inducing people to buy 
coal in the next few months. It may prove successful and it 
may not. But it is an honest effort to induce the movement of 
coal.” 

“Is it not true that the volume of railroad traffic is reflected 
in the rise and fall of business conditions?” asked Senator 
Frelinghuysen, resuming interrogation of the witness. 

“In a general way, yes,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

“If the increase in rates was an unwise policy, was not the 
arbitrary increase in wages unfair to the public, and was not 
the financial condition of the railroads due to the burdens placed 
on them by federal control?” Senator Frelinghuysen asked. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt replied in the affirmative. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel for the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, said he desired to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the majority of shippers approved the rate 
increases at the time they were asked. 

Senator Wolcott of Delaware said the impression seemed 
to be growing that it would be a good thing for the railroads 
to go into the hands of receivers, so that the water could be 
squeezed out of railroad stocks. 

“That wouldn’t help at all, would it?” he asked . 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. “You could wipe 
out all of the stock and still the railrodas would not be able 
to pay the interest on their bonds.” 

Senator Wolcott had developed that the bonded indebted- 
hess of the carriers was much less than the value of the $18,900,- 
100,000 found by the Commission and that the interest on the 
bonds was a fixed charge that had to be met, whereas dividends 
on stock were not paid unless something was earned to pay 
them. The senator also went into the question of the effect of 
that part of the transportaticn act under which a carrier must 
give up one-half of what it earns above 6 per cent net on the 
value of its property, on the efficiency of the carriers. His point 
Was that if the indications were that a road would earn much 
in excess of 6 per cent in a given year, there might be a dis- 
_— on the part of that road to make extravagant expendi- 
ures, - 

“You have a watchdog on us,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt, 
referring to the Commission. 

He added that it had always been his contention that with 
strict regulation of rates there could not be unreasonable profits 
and that a railroad should be permitted to keep what it earned 
under reasonable rates. 

“Don’t you think it would be better to let every road stand 
St own bottom and let it earn what it could?” asked Senator 

anley. 

“I believe the transportation act of 1920 was one of the 
best pieces of legislation ever passed by Congress and I should 
be reluctant to see it modified or changed before it has been 


. Wied out,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. 


_. A remark by Senator Stanley to the effect that the act pro- 
Vided for distribution of earnings among the railroads led Sen- 
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ator Cummins to say there was no such provision in the law. 
Senator Stanley insisted, however, that the money which would 
go into the government fund created by the government’s share 
of earnings over 6 per cent on a given road would be dis- 
tributed among other roads that had not earned that much. 
Senator Cummins said there was no gift of money involved, 
pointing out that loans were to be made from the fund. 

In response to questions by Senator Myers of Montana, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said he knew of no wasteful methods being used 
by the railroads. He said, however, he did not wish to be 
understood as saying no improvements could be made. He said 
the idea that fabulous sums could be saved by new methods of 
operation were totally unfounded in fact. He said he had 
pointed out that if the roads were permitted to hire common 
labor at the same rates other industries were paying for such 
labor between $500,000 and $600,000 a day could be saved. 

Asked by Senator Pomerene whether there should be any 
changes in the labor provisions of the transportation act, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said he had no recommendations to make along 
that line and that if he did believe there should be changes 
he would not ask that they be made until the law had had a 
fair chance. 

Senator Cummins questioned Mr. Kruttschnitt at the hear- 
ing May 13 relative to income and expenses, the transportation 
act and the Railroad Labor Board. At the close of the hearing 
adjournment was taken until May 16. 

Pointing out that the data submitted by the witness related 
only to class I roads, Senator Cummins inquired about the 
results of operation of the class II and III roads. Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt said he had made no study of that. 

“You know that the operation of those roads was less favor- 
able than that of the class I roads?” 

“T do not,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

“I think as a matter of general observation the operation 
of the class II and III roads was less profitable than that of 
the class I roads,” said Senator Cummins. 

“I suppose that is so,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. . “But they 
form a very small percentage of the total number of roads.” 

Senator Cummins said what he was endeavoring to estab- 
lish was that, taking the roads as a whole, they had little, if 
any, net railway operating income in the year March 1, 1920, 
to March 1, 1921. In that period the net for the class I roads 
was $2,578,922. 5 

Asked whether the operating revenues reported for the 
year 1920 included payments from the government on compensa- 
tion and guaranty, Mr. Kruttschnitt said the figures submitted 
for 1920 did not include any of those payments. 

“A great deal has been said in the newspapers and by 
others about the failure of the transportation act,” said Sen- 
ator Cummins. “The transportation act did not fail to give 
the railroads revenues which were the largest in the history 
of railroading in the United States, did it?” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the act provided increases which 
came late in the year of 1920, but that the carriers did not 
enjoy the benefit of the increase for the entire year. The sen- 
ator said the revenues of. the carriers in the year ending March 
1, 1921, were approximately one billion dollars more than in 
the preceding year and that in that period the increased rates 
had been in effect six months. 

“Those rates were fixed as high as it was believed the 
business of the country would sustain,” said Senator Cummins. 
“So it cannot be said that the transportation act was a failure 
so far as the rates were concerned.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the transportation act was not a fail- 
ure, but that the increases made under the law were applied 
under abnormal conditions and conditions entirely different 
from those which existed when the Commission authorized the 
increases. These conditions, he said, prevented the carriers 
from enjoying the return that Congress contemplated they 
should have. He said if the conditions at present had existed 
when the increases were authorized a much larger increase 
than was granted would have been necessary. 

“What if a billion more than was actually received had 
been provided for?” asked Senator Cummins. 

“That would have put a billion dollars more of a burden 
on the business of the country,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

He admitted the carriers had obtained from the Commis- 
sion just about what they had asked, but he said their esti- 
mates were based on conditions then prevailing. 

“Do you think the Commission should have foreseen what 
was beyond the power of the railroads to see?” asked Senator 
Cummins, and the witness replied in the negative. 

It was Senator Cummins’s view that under all the circum- 
stances the transportation act had produced what was expected. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt said he believed the law had done all that 
Congress intended it should do and that’ he had previously 
stated that the enactment of the law had marked the beginning 
of a new era in the attitude of Congress toward the railroads. 

“Congress gave consideration to the railroads for the first 
time,” said he. 

Senator Cummins then inquired as to whether the witness 
thought the law had been a failure with respect to the labor 
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provisions. Mr. Kruttschnitt said he did not believe that the 
law in that particular had received a chance to demonstrate 
its merits and that he did not think the Labor Board was a 
success up to the present because of its delays. He said the 
theory of the Labor Board provisions was correct. 

The position was taken by Senator Cummins, however, that 
“remarkable speed has been manifested by the board.’’..If there 
was delay, he said, he wanted to know who was responsible. 
He developed that the first dispute settled by the board—the 
wage increase of July, 1920—had been inherited from the Rail- 
road Administration and that the board was organized in April. 
He did not think there had been undue delay in that case. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt said that controversy resulted from the fact 
that the Railroad Administration had shirked its duty in passing 
on the demands for wage increases to the railroads. In re- 
sponse to other questions by Senator Cummins, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said he was quite certain that if the Labor Board had not been 
created there would have been a strike with great loss to the 
railroads and the country. 

“As I look at it,” said Senator Cummins, “if there had not 
been created a tribunal to adjust disputes, the country would 
have seen a very disastrous suspense of commerce, the loss 
of which would have been so much greater than any increase 
in rates that the latter would have been negligible.” ; 

Mr. Kruttschnitt agreed that the damage of a strike would 
have been incalculable. Senator Cummins said as it was, there 
were the “outlaw” strikes, which caused great expense. He 
asked whether it was not true that a considerable part of the 
increased expenses in 1920, as compared with the previous 
year, was due to the switchmen’s strike and the disorder which 
followed. Mr. Kruttschnitt said it was expensive, but he could 
give'no accurate data as to that. 

“You have suggested that the Labor Board has been some- 
what slow,” said Senator Cummins. “The Labor Board decided 
the first case in July, 1920. Do you think that the delay from 
April to July was undue delay in reaching a conclusion in a 
matter of that magnitude?” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt replied in the negative, and added that 
the board made the decision retroactive to May 1. 

“But the delay at the present time is costing the roads 
from $500,000 to $600,000 a day,” he replied, adding that the 
board could not make its decision retroactive as to unskilled 
labor wages. 

Senator Cummins said he was unable to see where there 
could be just criticism of the board as to the time taken for 
the first decision. 

“Why was it that after September 1, 1920, when the rail- 
roads and the men were free to originate disputes that there 
was such long delay in originating these disputes?” asked the 
senator, referring to matters now pending before the board, in- 
cluding the question of the national agreements. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt replied that the reason was that for sev- 
eral months after the rate increases had been made effective 
traffic continued to increase and the railroads were substantially 
making earnings contemplated by the transportation act, and 
were hoping to avoid an issue with labor on the question of 
wages, and that proposed wage reductions were deferred on that 
account. 

“But these disputes were not created until a very recent 
time,” said Senator Cummins. 

“The pinch began to be felt in December,” said Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt, adding that it became evident then that something had 
to be done with respect to wages. 

“When did the railroads begin to invoke the jurisdiction 
of the Labor Board?” asked Senator Cummins. 


“Three or four months ago,” replied the witness, 


“I would like to know the exact truth—whether the rail- 
roads are to blame for this long delay in bringing to the Labor 
Board whatever disputes there were or whether the ' Labor 
Board has been unduly slow in deciding these disputes,” said 
Senator Cummins. 


“No reasonable man could attribute delay to the board be- 
for the disputes were submitted,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

He then said he could not give the information asked for 
because he had followed the proceedings before the board only 
in a general way and that the official who represented the 
carriers before the board would be put on later as a witness. 

“Personally, I think it (the board) has proceeded with a 
good deal of promptness,” said Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt again referred to the losses being sus- 
tained by the roads because they were not being permitted to 
hire unskilled labor at wages paid by outside concerns. 

Senator Cummins then said any delay that was involved 
in the Labor Board proceedings should be put against any 
advantage which the country might secure because of uninter- 
rupted transportation. 

“I suppose so,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

Senator Cummins, referring to the controversy over the 
national agreements, said he did not know how the Labor Board 
got jurisdiction of that matter. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt plainly indicated that he was not in posi- 
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tion to discuss the Labor Board matters and again said a com. 
petent witness on that subject would be put on. 

“I don’t invite, and I don’t think the committee would 
receive anything intended to review the actions of the Labor 
Board,” said Senator Cummins. “We have created this tribuna] 
and as good citizens we must assume that it acts fairly.” 

The senator then said he was simply trying to get at the 
facts to meet the challenges against private operation of the 
roads, and that if revenues could not be increased or expenses 
reduced, the deficit would have to be paid out of the national 
treasury. He then inquired as to the loss to the government 
during the 26 months of federal operation, referring to Director. 
General Davis’s estimate of $1,200,000,000. He said he under. 
stood that that estimate was based on the theory that the goy- 
ernment would settle with the roads on its interpretation of 
the standard contract, but that if the claims were settled on 
the railroad theory the loss to the government would be $2,500- 
000,000. 

“If there is an adjustment between those two amounts,” 
said he, “I think the loss will be about $1,800,000,000.” 

Going again to the question of expenses, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said the national agreements, made operative in December, 
1919, had greatly increased the expenses of the carriers. Ties 
cost $1.06 in 1919 and $1.31 in 1920, he said. 

“What I am trying to find out is how the railroads are 
going to reduce the expense of maintenance,” said Senator 
Cummins. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the price of ties and coal had fallen 
and that the roads expected to buy those materials at lower 
prices than in 1920. There has been no reduction in the price 
of steel rails, he said. He said the roads could not expect to 
get a satisfactory net return only through a reduction in main- 
tenance expense. 

“We have got to find some way of getting expenses down,” 
said Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt again reminded the committee that a sav- 
ing of $500,000 to $600,000.a day could be made in unskilled 
labor wages if the roads were permitted to pay such labor rates 
being paid in outside industries. 

Senator Pomerene wanted to know why the price of steel 
rails had not come down; he said he had noticed that the steel 
mills had made certain reductions in prices. Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said he believed steel rail prices should come down. 

In compliance with a request made by Senator Kellogg of 
Minnesota, Mr. Kruttschnitt presented to the committee a table 
showing in complete detail what sums had been spent for rail- 
way operating expenses and taxes in each year from 1917 to 
1920, inclusive. Senator Kellogg had requested especially that 
the exhibit show separately the sums expended in payment of 
salaries of general officers, division officers and for the wages 
of all other employes, and that this also be shown in the form 
of percentage expended for each item out of each dollar ex- 
pended. 

The tabulations showed a progressive increase for each year 
in the items for operating expenses, taxes, and for the total 
of the two. The following table gives the figures for the lowest 
point (1917) and the highest point (1920): 


Item. 1917. 1920. 
COOGEE GPUIINOE ooo kc kis cvcciccccicccces $2, 829,325,124 $5, 768,720,013 
ND pee eie ha ini aa sno cate aaderwaiereaerds 213,920,095 278,868,668 


Total operating expenses and taxes. .$3,043,245,219 $6,047,588,681 


The exhibits also showed that whereas, in 1917, 55.27 cents 
out of every dollar expended for operation and taxes went 
for wages of employes (labor costs), it had increased in 1920 
to 59.62 cents out of each dollar. 

Salaries of general officers, on the other hand, decreased 
from 1.15 cents to 0.78 cent out of each dollar. The salaries 
of division officers remained practically stationary, being 0.74 
cent out of each dollar expended in 1917 and 0.75 cent in 1920. 

The classification of general officers is that of the Com- 
mission and includes “executive officers and other officers and 
their assistants having general supervision over the affairs of 
the company or of the operations of a department for either 
the entire road or a grand division of a road,’ such as presl 
dent, vice-presidents, chairman of the board, auditor, treasurer, 
paymaster, general counsel or general attorney, traffic manage!, 
general baggage agent, engineers, inspectors of transportation, 
superintendent of dining cars, etc. 

“Division officers” include superintendents and assistants, 
trainmasters, roadmasters, bridge or building foremen, master 
carpenters, steam heat and lighting foremen, plant inspectors, 
etc. 
The table covering this salary and wage distribution of 
each doliar of money expended is as follows for 1917 and 1920: 





Item. 1917. 1920. 
Compensation of employes: _ ) 78¢ 
Salaries of general officers............seeeeeees 1.15¢ - oes 
Salaries Of Grvigion OMICES ....d.ccccccvccceene _0.74¢ ae 
Wages of:all other employes .............006: 55.27 = 
i Ee re 57.16 61.19 


The sum total of operating expenses and taxes rose from 
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$3,043,000,000 in 1917 to $6,047,000,000 in 1920, of which the 
reatest increase was in labor cost, an increase in the four years 
of $1,866,273,374. 

The total for salaries of general officers of the railroads 

of the United States in 1920 was $47,119,465, as against $3,605,- 
755,516 for labor. The salaries of general officers represented 
two cents out of each dollar expended in 1917 and 1.27 cent 
in 1920. 
7 The examination of Mr. Kruttschnitt by members of the com- 
mittee was completed May 16, although Senator Cummins said 
he probably would be recalled later. He, was followed by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Senator Cummins asked Mr. Kruttschnitt what the reduc- 
tion in the cost of maintenance of way and structures would be 
for one year if the reductions in wages asked for by the rail- 
roads before the Labor Board were carried into effect. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said that would have to be computed. He was 
asked to submit also a statement showing savings that could be 
effected as a result of lower prices for materials and the savings 
that could be effected in the maintenance of equipment and in 
the item known as “transportation,” or the cost of train op- 
eraticn. 

“The main object of this inquiry is to find out whether the 
railroads are going to maintain themselves or whether we will 
have to go to some other system,” said Senator Cummins. “If 
you don’t do any better than you did last year, you won't last 
very long.” 

Senator Stanley inquired about the effects of the stand- 
ardization of wages by the Railroad Administration and of the 
national agreements. Mr. Kruttschnitt said another witness 
would be put on to answer such questions. 

At the request of Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt filed a table showing a comparison of the hours or days 
expended in maintenance of way work by the five classes of em- 
ployes wholly or principally engaged in that work in 1917 and 


1920. The table follows: 
Amount of increase 


Class of Employes 1920 1917 or decrease, 1920 
over 1917 
Maintenance of way and 
structural foremen 
SS Oa 2,757,074 2,708,255 48,819 or 1 8/10% 
Section foremen (days). 14,033,953 13,792,748 241,205 or 1 75/100% 


Masons and bricklayers 


OS RP ra eens 2,811,037 3,885,155 d. 1,074,118 or 27.65% 
Structural ironworkers 
1,641,619 


(ere 2,515,175 d. 873,556 or 34.73% 
Section men (hours)..761,965,074 754,597,545 7,367,529 or 0.98% 

In three of the classes shown above, slightly increased time 
is noted in 1920 compared with 1917, while the other two classes 
show considerable decreases. This would seem to indicate that 
little, if any, more labor was expended on maintenance of way 
work in 1920 than in 1917, Mr. Kruttschnitt said. 

Cost of maintenance of way and structures in 1920 was 
$1,026,048,072, of which $616,552,000, or 60.09 per cent, consisted 
of labor cost, while approximately $304,428,000, or 29.67 per cent, 
represented cost of materials. The balance is made up of the 
cost of depreciation, retirement, injury to persons engaged in 
maintenance of way work, miscellaneous and other items. 

In 1917 cost of maintenance of way and structures totaled 
$442.109,862, which is approximately $174,442,000 less than the 
labor cost in 1920. 


Statement by Daniel Willard 


In the opening part of his prepared statement Mr. Willard 
said the conditions confronted by the railroads were a direct 
result of the war period. He said that the Director-General had 
not increased rates to meet increased expenditures, which may or 
May not have been wise. Referring to statements that the rail- 
roads cannot be operated as efficiently under private owner- 
ship and management as under unified control and government 
operation, Mr. Willard said Congress passed the transportation 
act terminating federal operation and providing a basis of suc- 
cessful operation of the roads under private management. The 
fallacy of the belief that the railroads could not do as well 
wider private management as under government operation, he 
said, was shown by the fact that, in 1920, nine billion net ton 
miles more than ever before in the history of the roads were 
produced by the railroads. He declared that this was made 
Possible by the transportation act, and, in illustration of that 
point, he referred to the co-operation between the car service 
division of the American Railway Association and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in carrying out the emergency provisions 
of the act with respect to the movement of cars in 1920. 

At the end of federal control, he said, cars were poorly dis- 
ttibuted and it was necessary to move thousands of box cars 
from the east to the west and thousands of coal cars from the 
West to the east. He said he referred to those matters simply 
to advise the committee of the efforts of the advisory committee 
of the railway executives to carry out the spirit of the trans- 
bortation act. With the same facilities—which he believed were 
hot in as good condition as they were even during part of the 
Period of federal control—that the Railroad Administration had, 
he said, the railroads in 1920 did more than ever before in the 
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history of the roads in the handling of traffic. He said that ex- 
perience bore out the fact that Congress was correct in the 
idea that the roads could be operated successfully under private 
management and under unified operation when that was neces- 
sary. He also said the rate-making provision of the act had 
been most helpful in maintaining the credit of the railroads in a 
period when the earnings of the roads had been such as not to 
inspire confidence in the railroads on the part of the public. He 
accounted for that situation by saying he believed the public 
was assured by the purpose of the act to give the roads fair 
treatment. 

Taking up the labor problem, he said that, in 1920, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the gross revenues went to labor. The 
labor provisions of the act, he said, assured the employes just 
and reasonable wages and just and reasonable working condi- 
tions. He said that, with the exception of the outlaw strike in 
the spring of 1920, there had been continuity of service under 
the new law during a time when most complex labor problems 
were being worked out. To illustrate the effect of the outlaw 
strike, he submitted a chart showing that on March 1, 1920, 
there were about 100,000 loaded cars awaiting movement. In 
March that number was reduced to about 85,000, but the first 
week in April, when the strike began, the number increased to 
about 288,000 cars. He said a return to normal in that respect 
was not brought about until some time in June of 1920. Asked 
what the accumulation of loaded cars was at the present time, 
Mr. Willard said that in the middle of April it was about 15,000 
cars, which, he said, was the lowest record the roads had ever 
had. 

Mr. Willard referred briefly to operating results and ex- 
penses in 1920 as compared with 1919, saying his figures in that 
respect were substantially the same as those previously sub- 
mitted by Mr. Kruttschnitt. The railroads in 1919, he said, 
handled a large volume of traffic, but the full effect of the wage 
increases made late in 1919 by tne Railroad Administration was 
not felt until 1920, when the Labor Board increases also were 
in effect for eight months. He said the increase in pay in 1920 
over 1919 was something above 20 per cent. 


Discussing the condition of the railroad properties as re- 


_ turned by the government, March 1, 1920, Mr. Willard said they 


were returned in a “depleted condition.” He made the point 
that, with respect to bad order cars, the Railroad Administration 
had not enforced as stringent inspection rules as had the rail- 
roads prior to federal control or since and had made only those 
repairs necessary to make the cars safe for operation. He said 
there was a reason for such a policy in 1918 by the Railroad 
Administration, but he did not think the same was true of 1919. 
As a resuit, he said, many cars were turned back to the roads as 
being in good order when, in fact, they were not fit for the move- 
ment of traffic. He said from 30 to 40 per cent of the box cars 
were unfit for service when they were returned by the govern- 
ment. He said the percentage of bad order cars was now about 
12 per cent, as against from 5 to 6 per cent as reported by the 
Railroad Administration during federal control, and he attributed 
this substantial increase largely to the fact that the railroads 
used the master car builders’ rules as the basis of inspection of 
cars, whereas the Railroad Administration had not. 


In 1920, he said, the B. & O. had worked its shops to capacity 
in repairing cars and also had 6,500 cars repaired in outside 
shops, because so many of its cars had been returned in bad 
order. When the government took over the B. &. O. property 
in 1918, he said, less than 3 per cent of its cars were in bad 
order, as against 12 per cent at the present time. 


In reply to questions by Senator Stanley, Mr. Willard said 
he did not believe it would be necessary to raise rates beyond 
what the traffic would bear, “once we get expenses readjusted.” 
He said it was to be assumed that the railroads would try to 
get all the revenue they could and would adjust rates to that 
end. He said, however, that the present rates, the present 
volume of traffic, and the present basis of costs would not permit 
the railroads to continue long on the basis of private ownership. 
He said he thought it should be kept in mind that railroad rates 
did not go up as high as the prices of commodities and that on 
September 1, 1920, which was after the increases under Ex 
Parte 74 became operative, rates were relatively lower, as com- 
pared with prices, than they had been at any other time in the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 


Questions by Senator Stanley referring to complaints of 
Florida fruit and vegetable growers that the freight charges 
do not permit them to make a profit on their produce led Mr. 
Willard to refer to statements in the press to the effect that 
the ocean rate on a bushel of wheat from Buenos Aires to New 
York was 10 cents, against a rate of about 33 cents from Kansas 
City to New York. He said he had checked up these figures, 
with the result that he found that to get 60 pounds of wheat into 
New York ready for use as flour cost 33.6 cents from Kansas 
City and 48.9 cents from the Argentine. 


In explaining how he arrived at the total rate of 48.9 cents 
from the Argentine, Mr. Willard said that the average rail rate 
on wheat from interior points in the Argentine to Buenos Aires 
was 10.1 cents a bushel. He said he found a rate of 13.6 cents 
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a bushel on wheat from Buenos Aires to New York, plus 0.4 
of a cent for insurance, making the total rail and ocean rate 
24.1 cents. He said he was not able to find a 10-cent ocean rate. 
There being no flour mills in New York City, he said, the grain 
from the Argentine would have to be sent to a milling point 
outside New York and then brought back as flour. He said 
the average rate on grain to milling points from New York was 
12.4 cents a bushel for one way, making a total charge of 24.8 
cents for a bushel of grain sent to the milling point and re- 
turned as flour. Adding that rate to the total rate from Argen- 
tine, he obtained the 48.9 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Willard, on his second day before the committee, May 
17, submitted figures to show “what has happened to the rail- 
roads since 1916,” and answered W. Jett Lauck’s statement to 
the Railroad Labor Board that an annual saving of at least 
$578,500,000 could be made by the railroads by more efficient 
methods of management. 

In reply to questions by members of the committee, Mr. Wil- 
lard said he had never seen such poor railroading as that which 
obtained in 1920 although the roads handled a larger volume of 
traffic than ever before. He attributed that condition to the 
“aftermath of federal control,’ which, he said, had left the 
organizations of the roads in chaos. On the other hand he said 
he had never seen better railroading than that prevailing now. 
He said that was true of the B. & O. and he believed it was true 
generally. 

Senator Cummins inquired as to the feeling between the 
roads and the employes. Mr. Willard said that for several years 
before the war railroad employes were not paid wages equal to 
those in other lines but that, because their income was fixed, 
the roads were compelled to resist wage increases. During fed- 
eral control, he said, the employes heard high officials of the 
Railroad Administration say they (the employes) were working 
for the government and not the railroads and that the men were 
not going to be kicked around any more, implying that they 
had been kicked around before. All that gave the impression 
that there was conflict between the roads and the men, he said, 
but he did not think that impression correct. He declared he 
had never seen a more loyal lot of men than were working on 
the B. & O. now. 

Resuming the reading of his prepared statement, Mr. Wil- 
lard said the total qperating expenses for 1919 amounted to 
$4,399,715,515 as against $5,768,720,013 in 1920, an increase in 
1920. of $1,369,004,498 or 31.12 per cent. The increased expenses 
for 1920 were roundly accounted for as follows, he said: In- 
crease in basis of cost 1920 over 1919, $872,400,000, or 19.83 per 
cent; increased service performed 1920 over 1919, .$496,600,000, 
or 11.29 per cent; total, $1,369,000,000, or 31.12 per cent. 

A table was submitted to show that if the business done in 
1919 had been done on the basis of 1920 costs, the total expenses 
in 1919 would have been $5,272,115,515 instead of $4,899,715,515. 
Mr. Willard also said in this connection that if expenses had 
increased in the same ratio as traffic increased, a further in- 
creased cost would have been incurred in 1919 because of the 
increased volume of traffic. He estimated the total cost, includ- 
ing increases due to increased traffic, in 1919, if done on the 
1920 basis, at $5,804,852,243 as compared with the actual cost 
in 1920 of $5,768,720,013, which he said indicated that expenses 
did not increase ratably with traffic by $36,132,230. In addition 
to the increased service performed, he said, which caused an in- 
crease in expenses, it was also believed that more adequate 
maintenance was accomplished in 1920 than in 1919. 

Mr. Willard said in the year ended December 31, 1919, the 
Director-General had $454,984,953 net operating income applic- 
able to compensation which he estimated at $896,000,000. 

“Had the business of 1919 been done over again with the 
increases in rates of pay and prices of fuel and material in ef- 
fect in 1920,” said he, “his (Director-General) expenses would 
have been increased by $872,400,000, and instead of having a net 
operating income of $454,984,000, there would have been a de- 
ficit of $417,416,000, which, added to the compensation of $896,- 
000,000, would have resulted in a total deficit of $1,313,416,000 
instead of a deficit of $421,016,000 for the year 1919.” 

In summarizing 1920 operations as compared with 1919, Mr. 
Wilard said: 

“In short it is shown that after providing for the increased 
bases of costs in the way of increased rates of pay and increased 
prices, the additional increases in expenses in 1920 over 1919 
are not out of line with the increased service performed—in- 
deed, it appears there was a measure of economy. That the in- 
creased business was not productive of an evcn larger propor: 
tion of net was due in part to the handicaps encountered by rea- 
son of the so-called ‘outlaw strikes,’ the necessity to relocate 
equipment, with consequent increase in empty car mileage, and 
the fact that a large number of cars were not in condition to 
operate and an even greater number were not in condition to 
handle the character of traffic for which they were designed. 

“Notwithstanding there had been a constant but slight de- 
crease in the rate per ton per mile on traffic handled, and a 
gradual increase in prices of commodities, and in rates of pay, 
there was no abnormal change in net revenues, and the operat- 
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ing ratio averaged about 70 per cent for the period 1912 to 1915 
inclusive; due, however, to increases in taxes and continued ey. 
penditure of additional capital, the return on property value dur. 
ing the same period had declined. Taking 1916, which is ge 
lected because it was the last full year preceding the radica] 
changes that have since occurred in both revenues and expenses, 
and comparing it with the year ended December 31, 1920, there 
is noted a change in the ratio of expenses to earnings from 65.54 
per cent in 1916 to 93.47 per cent in 1920—and this notwith. 
standing the freight ton miles increased 19.38 per cent, while 
freight train miles actyally decreased 1.14 per cent, due to an 
increase in tons per train mile from 565.16 to 646.67. 

“During the same period there was an increase in passen-. 
gers carried one mile of 35.09 per cent with an actual decrease 
in passenger train miles of almost 2 per cent. Ordinarily a con- 
dition such as indicated by these figures would have resulted 
in a lower operating ratio, with a corresponding increase in 
net revenue. 

“This comparison clearly demonstrates that the increase in 
the basis of operating expenses had in 1920 far exceeded the 
increase in the basis of operating revenues. The extent to 
which the increase in operating expenses had outstripped the in- 
crease in rates may be more strikingly shown by applying to 
the business actually handled in 1916 the increased rates and 
charges and the increased basis of expense which actually ob- 
tained for the year 1920.” 

The effect of increased transportation charges and increased 
bases of expenses, 1920, applied to the total business of the 
eastern carriers during the year 1916 was shown as follows: 


Increase in Revenue Derived from— 


Freight 
I. C. C. Authority—15% Case, ete., (1917 and March 
2 ME tnaedaosankissc adhe a taaaees Races hanweneared $ 158,462,984 


U. S. Railroad Administration—Freight Increase 25% 


I ig ia Geko eer aid naan onan ew arena eens 337,007,051 
I. C. C. Authority—Ex Parte 74 (August 26, 1920).... 196,348,667 
Passenger 
U. S. Railroad Administration—Passenger Increase 
rk SO ee Ee ee re 86,803,036 
I. C. C. Authority—Ex Parte (Passenger) 74 (August 
Ra eS a ree Ber es eee 31,503,355 
I. C. C. Authority—Mail Increase 55% (Dec. 23, 1919) 12,554,139 
I. C. C. Authority—Express Increase .............00. 13,383,514 
Miscellaneous Increase—Estimated .............ees00- 28,944,033 
Total Increased Revenues as above.............. $ 865,006,789 
or 51.68% 


Increase in Expenses, T'axes and Rents 
eT DO 8 2S . eee eee $ 947,816,762 
Fuel 230.57% 260,872,312 
Materials 107% 225,716,572 
Miscellaneous t 

Facility Operations, etc., estimated) 130%......... 


(Claims, Freight Car Repairs, 


163,249,277 

PI este dteecticie Ad ena eedards hk Ala am aoa calc ates afoiatasad ante se wesc ecco oi 48,654,904 
Hire of Equipment and Joint Facility Rents......... 25,483,586 
Total Increase in Basis of Expense.............. $1,671.793,413 

or 136.34% 


Net Increase in Cost over Increase in Revenue..$ 806,786,624 


“This computation does not reflect the full weight of in- 
creased bases of costs as it makes no provision for increases 
due to certain changes in working conditions. 


“It will be noted that while the expense basis of 1920 over 
1916 was increased 136.34 per cent the revenue basis during the 
same period was increased only 51.68 per cent. As a result the 
ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues which in 1916 
was actually 67.32 per cent becomes 107.31 per cent when rev- 
enues and expenses are restated to 1920 costs and revenue basis, 
and instead of earning a net railway operating income of $447, 
541,000 as was done in 1916, there would be a deficit of $359, 
245,000. 

“Comparing the year ended December 31, 1920, with. the 
year 1916, it will be noted that the passengers one mile in- 
creased 35 per cent and the net ton miles increased 19.38 per 
cent. Notwithstanding the increase in passenger and net ton 
miles handled, there was an actual decrease in the total trail 
mileage of 1.51 per cent. 

“The total hours on duty of all employes in 1920 was 7.68 
per cent larger than in 1916, while total wages paid in 1920 was 
151.82 per cent greater than in 1916. 

“Taking the business as a whole, revenues increased only 
71.58 per cent during the same period, while total expenses 10 
creased 141.71 per cent. 


For 1916 the total operating revenue was............+++ $3,596,865,766 
And the net railway operating income applicable to inter- " 
est and other corporate purpoSeS WAS..........eseee0> 1,040,084,517 


The increase in revenue 1920 over 1916, due 

both to increased traffic and increased 

rates and charges aggregated............ $2,574,627,535 
Total wages increased.......... $2,229,639,957 
Cost of fuel increased.......... 452,229,229 


Total inc. cost of wages and fuel.$2,681,869,186 
Other expenses increased....... 729,452,415 


A total increase in expenses of............. 3,411,321,601 : 


Or an increase in expenses in 1920 over 1916 in excess of 
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Ga Sia MUON GI 6650. Sv Sa cnc S Seca enins c00 teas $ 836,694,066 


and correspondingly reduced the net operating income, 
CD. sticecnnsepsbineresseaeeennss Pipe AE $ 203,390,451 
from this there is to be further deducted increases in 


taxes, hire of equipment and rents, etc......-.........- 141,461,825 
teaving the net operating income in 1920 available for in- 

terest and other corporate PUrpoOSeS.............eeeeee: $ 61,928,626 
As compared with that earned in 1916 of................ $1,040,084,517 


“Railroad operating income following change in rate struc- 
ture under Ex Parte 74: Question has been raised concerning 
the failure on the part of the railroads to realize the anticipated 
net returns incident to the increases in rates and charges ap- 
proved by the Commission under its decision'in what is known 
as Ex Parte 74, and whether the railroads in their presentation 
to the Commission failed correctly to forecast the results. This 
situation, because of the varying conditions and the difference 
in the rate increases in the several territories, can best be con- 
sidered by the groups or districts adopted by the Commission in 
Ex Parte 74, and as I am more familiar with the eastern dis- 
trict, I will confine my remarks chiefly to the figures relating 
to that group. 

“It will be recalled that during federal control operating 
costs had been largely increased by reason of increased prices 
of all commodities and higher rates of pay granted from time 
to time, and that while some increases had been made in the 
rates and charges for transportation, such increases were not 
sufficient to maintain the revenues in proper relation to ex- 
penses, resulting in a failure of the railroads during the opera- 
tion under federal control to earn the agreed compensation, the 
deficiency in large measure becoming a charge on the federal 
treasury. The maladjustment between the revenues and ex- 
penses of the carriers still existed when on March 1, 1920, the 
railroads were released from federal control. It was with this 
in mind that Congress practically extended the period of agreed 
compensation for six months from March 1, 1920, during which 
time it was expected the necessary adjustment of rates and 
charges would be made. Prices of commodities generally con- 
tinued to advance after the termination of federal control, 
reaching the maximum in June or July, 1920. In the case of 
coal, more especially in the Eastern district where, because of 
unusual foreign demands, there was a strongly competitive mar- 
ket, prices were exceptionally high, reaching the maximum per- 
haps only in October, 1920. 

“Attached hereto is a statement showing the figures pre- 
pared by the Eastern carriers and submitted to the Commission 
in support of their recommendations with respect to rates and 
charges necessary to provide the basis of return contemplated 
under the transportation act. The computations are for a con- 
structive year ending October 31, 1919, and are based upon the 
amount of business actually handled during that period. In 
this statement both revenues and expenses were adjusted so as 
to reflect a full year’s operation on the basis of rates, charges 
and costs in effect at the close of the year, or, rather, adjusted 
to the basis in effect at March 1, 1920. On this basis it is shown 
that the Eastern carriers, if they were to do over again the 
business actually done during the twelve months ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1919, on the basis of costs existing at March 1, 1920, 
would have earned a net railway operating income of only $18,- 
008,219, and consequently would have failed by $541,401,715 to 
realize a return of 6 per cent upon the value of the transpor- 
tation properties so employed. This difference represented a 
sum equal to 20.94 per cent on all revenues, or 29.75 per cent on 
the freight revenues of the Eastern carriers in that period. 

“It was on the basis of this computation that the railroads 
recommended an increase in freight rates of 30 per cent in the 
Eastern district. 


“Subsequently, on July 20, 1920, the Railroad Labor Board 


handed down its decision retroactive to May 1, granting in- 
creases in rates of pay estimated by the board to involve an in- 
creased annual expense to the railroads of the country as a 
whole of about $618,000,000, and of this amount it was estimated 
that approximately $314,000,000 would apply to the eastern dis- 
trict. 

“To provide for this additional cost the carriers recom- 
mended a 20 per cent increase in passenger and miscellaneous 
charges, a sur-charge in parlor and sleeping cars (50 per cent of 
parlor and sleeping car rate), and a further increase of 10 per 
cent in freight rates. In practice, however, it developed that 
the effect of the increase in rates of pay involved a somewhat 
larger sum than the estimate prepared by the Labor Board. Co- 
Incident with the award of the Labor Board it became necessary 
to make like adjustments in the compensation of other classes 
of employes and supervising forces. The total increases directly 
and indirectly attributable to the decision, as indicated by com- 
pilation of the Commission based on returns of the carriers, 
for July, 1920, aggregated about $60,000,000 a month, or approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 per annum, of which the amount appor- 
“oned to the Eastern district 
Caused an increase in that territory of $356,300,000, an ex- 

Céss over the carriers’ estimate of about................ $42,000,000 
€ Commission granted increases in rates and 


warges for the Eastern District as follows: 
% in freight on traffic local to the District, 
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and 334% on inter-territorial traffic. It is 
estimated the effect of the inter-territorial 
rates and the necessary adjustments was to 
ive the Eastern. carriers an increase in 
eight rates on all freight traffic of approxi- 
mately 34% instead of 40%, and based on 
the year 1919 would have afforded an addi- 

COOMRE POVOMUG GE BROT cc ccccccsscccscesccs 618,749,085 

ee eer re eer en 723,422,256 


the amount that would have been received had the full 

effect of a 40% advance been realized. 
The amount thus realized was approximately............. $105,000,000 
less than originally contemplated. 
The total difference resulting from under-estimate in rates 

of pay and lesser revenue than that recommended by the 

CONTIN WHE GES oe 60:k00 eso r8s si sdcennseceswawhecsaskes $146,673,000 
which deducted from amount required for 6% return....$559,409,000 


leaves estimated net income for the Eastern carriers of 

are oesbd dwdcns cos os conn brew auireetalane idetehae Sak weeks $412,736,000 
ee er ee ee ee ene Pe nen 4.42% 

“There was a marked increase in traffic during 1920 up to 
and including October, followed by a sharp decline in November 
and December, the decline, in fact, being so rapid that it was 
not possible to adjust maintenance and operating methods so as 
to at once effect corresponding reductions in expenses. The 
increase in rates granted in Ex Parte 74 became effective in 
large part but not in whole in August, 1920, and the months of 
September and October of that year measurably reflect the ef- 
fect of the higher rates in relation to the increased bases of 
costs. The net railway operating income of,the carriers for 
these two months projected on the same basis for a twelve 
months’ period would give an annual net railway operating in- 
come for the year as follows: 
September and 
October Net Same Projected 


Railway Operating Over Twelve Return on 
Income Months Period Valuation* 
Class I railroads of 


the United States ..... $159,765,798 $778,388,507 4.12% 


*As used by Commission in Ex Parte 74. 


“The returns for these two months, as projected through a 
twelve months’ period, fell much below expectations. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the full realization of the rate basis as ac- 
tually authorized, together with such economies and reductions 
in operating costs as may be effected, will, with normal busi- 
ness, yield results more closely approximating the intent of the 





act. 


“A careful review of the situation shows very clearly that 
the increases in rates of pay and prices of fuel, materials and 
miscellaneous items, have been greatly in excess of the increase 
in the basis of charges for transportation and that the adjust- 
ments made with a view to correcting this situation have in part 
failed of their purpose because of the severe decline in traffic. 

“The situation, not only with respect to working conditions, 
but also as to rate of pay, is now before the Labor Board, 

“It is expected that substantial redtiction will be secured in 
the price of fuel for 1921, in fact a number of contracts have 
already been made effective as of April 1, much under last year’s 
prices. Other material prices are showing a gradual decline and 
as materials and supplies now in stock are consumed and grad- 
ually replaced with materials purchased at lower figures there 
will be reduced charges to expenses on this account—all of 
which will be reflected in lower operating costs. Meantime the 
railroad representatives in conference with the Commission are 
making such rate adjustments from time to time as are found 
necessary in order to remove inequalities and reestablish proper 
relationships. 


“The railroad problem today is largely one of misunder- 
standing, and I think it may be fairly said that the misunder- 
standing has been caused chiefly by the fact that during the 
period of 26 months of federal control a great economic problem 
was dealt with in an uneconomic way. This policy resulted in 
serious maladjustment between the revenues and expenses of 
the carriers which still existed at the end of federal control. 
Deficits during federal control growing out of operations under 
such conditions could be and were met by drafts upon the fed- 
eral treasury. It is doubtful if such a policy was a wise one at 
any time or under any circumstances. In any event, it cannot 
be followed under existing conditions. As soon as the revenues 
and operating costs of the railroads can again be brought to a 
proper relationship, the railroad problem as it presents itself 
today will have been largely, if not entirely, solved.” 

Taking up the Lauck statement, Mr. Willard said Mr. Lauck 
said in addition to the estimated saving of $578,500,000, a total 
saving of a billion dollars a year could be brought about. 

“It would appear,” he said, “that in arriving at the pos- 
sible economies to be made in connection with railway opera- 
tion, Mr. Lauck has acted on the assumption that if the worst 
were as good as the best, the results which he indicates would 
come about. Mr. Lauck’s statement, however, would be .even 
more interesting and illuminating if it had contained also an 
estimate of the probable cost of making the improvements and 
changes necessary before the savings which he has in mind 
could be accomplished. It is, of course, highly desirable that 
all preventable wastes should be avoided in whatever line of 
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human endeavor, in case, of course, the cost of avoidance does 
not exceed the value of the saving.” 

Mr. Willard then applied Mr. Lauck’s reasoning to the 
farming industry to illustrate what savings could be made if 
the worst were made as good as the best. He said the railroads, 
however, had probably accomplished more in the way of possible 
savings and economies in connection with their operations than 
was the case with the average farmer because the railroads 
have been obliged to give more careful thought to methods of 
economy. 

“I wish to repeat, however,” he continued, “that I raise no 
issue at all with the proposition that there are possibilities of 
still further savings on the part of the railroads. I question 
only the practicability of such savings as have been proposed 
by Mr. Lauck, or many of them, when considered from the point 
of view which confronts the railway manager.” 

Illustrating his position with references to the operation of 
the B. & O., Mr. Willard said that since July 1, 1910, up to 
December 31, 1920, the company had spent for additions and 
betterments slightly more than $197,000,000. In the year ended 
June 30, 1910, he said, the B. & O. carried 13,870,883,868 ton 
miles and in the year ended December 31, 1920, 21,661,448,095 
ton miles, an increase of 56.2 per cent, and that in spite of the 
large capital expenditures and the resultant increase of its 
facilities, it was unable in the last fiscal year to carry currently 
all of the business which it was offered. He said it was clear, 
therefore, that the road had not increased its facilities beyond 
the reasonable requirements of its patrons. In purchasing new 
and heavier cars and engines, he said, it was also necessary to 
improve the trackage and bridges to meet the heavier loads. He 
said if the B. & O. had arranged to handle its entire freight 
business over all suitable divisions of the line with engines of 
the Mallet or Mikado type, it would have been possible to 
handle all the business it did handle last year with a saving of 
10,000,000 freight train miles and that the saving so effected 
could be roughly estimated at $10,000,000. To have procured 
the heavier engines and to have equipped the road generally for 
their safe operation, however, he said, would have required a 
capital expenditure of about $165,000,000, almost as much as the 
company had spent for all improvements, additions and better- 
ments, and equipment in the last eleven years. He said even 
then the company would not have been able to handle a very 
much larger volume of business than actually was handled. He 
asked whether it would have been wise to have expended so 
large a sum, assuming such a sum were available, simply for 
the purpose of performing substantially the same service at a 
lower cost and ignore the constant demands of the public for 
increased transportation facilities. 

Another illustration given by Mr. Willard was that if the 
B. & O. dismantled its repair shops which are not entirely 
modern and replaced them with new structures and equipment, 
it would be able to save about $1,250,000 a year in connection 
with repairs to locomotives. That change would cost about $6,- 
000,000, he said. On one particular occasion, he said, the ques- 
tion came up of spending $2,000,000 for new shops to enable the 
company to repair its locomotives at a lower cost, or of using 
that sum for new steel coaches, which would mean no economy 
in operation but, on the contrary, mean an increased cost of 
transportation because of the greater weight of steel equipment 
as compared with wooden equipment. He said it was decided 
that the public would be better served by buying the steel 
coaches instead of building the shops, inasmuch as it was pos- 
sible to maintain the power in the existing shops although at a 
somewhat higher cost. 

“The question is a very practical one,” said he. “If a con- 
dition could be conceived of wherein the railroads had available 
all the money that was necessary, first to provide safe and regu- 
lar transportation as demanded by their patrons; second, to 
provide a constantly increasing carrying capacity to take care 
of the growing business of the country, and in addition thereto 
a sufficient sum to replace all facilities with modern and more 
efficient facilities wherever it was shown that by so doing econo- 
mies could be effected—if such a condition could be conceived 
of, there would, perhaps, be no real excuse for the railway man- 
agers if they failed to adopt the policy of making the worst as 
good as the best, as suggested by Mr. Lauck’s statement; but 
I repeat that the question is a very practical one. 

“The experience of the past shows that only a certain 
amount of new capital in the aggregate is available in any one 
year for all investment purposes, and of the total amount so 
available the railroads require and obtain a_ portion. 
The capital requirements of other industries and undertak- 
ings must also be provided from the same investment fund, 
and the total amount available is divided presumably in such 
way as best fits the demands and requirements of the immediate 
situation, 

“It has been frequently stated in the last ten years that the 
railroads in this country require at least one billion dollars of 
new capital each year for additional improvements and exten- 
sions, and yet the official figures show that the average amount 
of new capital raised and so expended by the railroads during 
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the ten years preceding federal control was slightly under $609, 
000,000 per annum—not enough, in fact, to provide the addi. 
tional facilities actually necessary currently to handle the trag. 
fic offered in times of business activity and take care of the fy. 
ture developments, much less to do all that and in addition 
carry out the program suggested by Mr. Lauck, however attra. 
tive, if attainable, it might be. 


“I do not wish to appear as in any sense minimizing the 
economies that may be possible in railway operation, nor do | 
wish to be understood as saying or believing that there are not 
substantial economies to be made without the expenditure of 
excessively large capital sums. On the contrary, I believe there 
are many things that can be done; changes made in operation, 
in methods of maintenance, in care of materials, etc., which wil] 
mean constant and increasing economies. What-I do mean to 
say is that I believe the railway managers are not unmindfy| 
of the possibilities of the situation. In fact, it is because the 
railway managers in the past have been consistently following 
such a policy to the extent of their ability to do so, that the 
American railroads have been able to carry the freight traffic of 
this country at rates lower than those in effect in any other 
country in the world. I can hardly believe that those who have 
been directly charged with the financial integrity of the prop. 
erties could possibly have been less interested in the subject 
than Mr. Lauck and others, however well disposed, who must of 
— view the matter from a somewhat academic stand. 
point. 

“Under the terms of the transportation act, Congress has 
charged its agent, the Commission, with the duty of acquiring 
itself with the methods of management in effect on the several 
railway systems, and this fact of itself will be an incentive to 
all railway managers to study and improve their practice wher. 
ever possible and practicable to do so. Furthermore, the ex- 
change of information and the comparison of data which has al- 
ready resulted from the closer cooperation between the carriers, 
encouraged and provided for under the transportation act, will 
furnish additional incentive and will point to new ways in which 
economies can be effected. 


“I have stated that, by an expenditure of approximately 
$165,000,000, the Baltimore & Ohio Company could probably ‘ef 
fect a saving of $10,000,000 a year. The Baltimore & Ohio Com- 
pany, in a way, may be considered as about one-twenty-fifth of 
the entire railroad system of the United States, and, assuming 
that conditions on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are fairly 
typical, it might be still further assumed that an expenditure 
of twenty-five times the amount necessary fully to equip the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad with engines of the most improved 
and modern type would be sufficient to equip all of the railroads 
in the United States in the same manner, thereby effecting a 
saving, we will say, of $250,000,000 a year, involving, however, 
the investment of more than $4,000,000,000 of new capital. 


“It should be borne in mind that I have only included in 
these figures one of the items enumerated by Mr. Lauck, and! 
am unable to say what amount of new capital might be required 
in order to carry out his entire program. 

“Will anyone suggest, however, that $4,000,000,000 or even 
one-fourth of that sum is readily or will be immediately avail- 
able for such an expenditure by the railroads, or that the solt- 
tion of the present difficulty of the railroads is to be found in 
such a course of action or is even to be looked for in that direc 
tion? Economies resulting from good practice should, of course, 
be encouraged, and not only encouraged but insisted on in the 
public interest; but let us not deceive ourselves by thinking 
that the economies suggested by Mr. Lauck, however appealing 
they may appear, afford a solution of the very practical problem 
confronting the railroads at this time.” 

Mr. Willard, continuing his testimony, May 18, referred to 
an assertion by Mr. Lauck before the Labor Board that the rail- 
roads did not resort to engineering research for the purpose of 
increasing efficiency of operation. He called to the attention of 
the committee the fact that the railroads have two organiza 
tions which give their thought fo the development of more eff 
cient operation—the American Railway Association and the aé- 
visory committee of the Association of Railway Executives 
which was created to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce: 
Commission in carrying out the terms of the transportation act 
Mr. Willard said he referred to the Lauck statement in that par 
ticular because no doubt it had had some influence on the pub- 
lic mind. He said he personally believed that successful pI 
vate operation of the railroads had been made possible by the 
transportation act. He said the railroads must co-operate effec 
tively, however, and that they were endeavoring to do thal 
through the advisory committee. 

Taking up miscellaneous losses which Mr. Lauck said could 
be eliminated, Mr. Willard referred to the charge that exorbi: 
tant salaries were being paid high railroad officials. He said ® 
bill had been introduced in Congress limiting the salaries of rail 
road officials to $15,000 a year and that the question of railroa' 
officials’ salaries appeared to be in the public mind. He said it 
did not make a great deal of difference to him, as he would 20 
be in the railroad business many more years, but that the pit 
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fession of railroad official appeared to be the only one where it 
js held to be discreditable to succeed in the way of salaries. 

“In other lines princely salaries are not looked upon with 
discredit,” said he. “No one criticizes Mr. Schwab for paying 
the president of his company $1,000,000 a year. My salary is 
discussed in Congress. I am not ashamed of it, but it is always 
made to appear that I am getting more than I am entitled to.” 

Mr. Willard said he was calling the matter tu the attention 
of the committee because of the effects on the transportation 
problem. He said the attitude toward the salaries of railroad 
oficials has had two effects—the railroads have lost many of 
their most efficient executives and young men of ability are not 
attracted any more to the railroad business. He said he had in 
mind the case of a capable young man who was getting $35,000 
a year as a railroad official before the war. The Director-Gen- 
eral cut his salary and after federal control he accepted a posi- 
tion outside the railroad field at twice the pay he had received 
pefore federal control. He said that was a typical case of 
what was happening. He asked whether it was a good thing for 
the transportation service to lose men of that character. He 
said that if the service was of the sort that could use men at 
second or third-rate salaries there was no argument. Formerly, 
he said, young college graduates went into the railway service 
in considerable numbers to grow up with the business. Appli- 
cations of that kind, he said, have almost ceased. He said he 
did not advise them to come into the service. He said his own 
son had considered entering the service but finally decided not 
to do so. 

“I did not want him to enter a business where to succeed 
meant reproach,” said Mr. Willard. 

It is not only proposed to regulate salaries of railroad offi- 
cials, he continued, but the railroad official also is prohibited 
fom having investments in anything he knows anything about 
and he is cut off from the opportunity of profitable investments 
and must depend entirely on his salary. 

“I assume that sooner or later this question will come before 
this committee and when it does come up I want you to remem- 
ber you get exactly what you pay for,” said he. 

Senator Wolcott inquired about the cost of operating private 
cars for railroad officials. Mr. Willard said he had a private car 
which he called his official car because he used it as his office, 
spending the greater part of each week in it. He said he had 
not heard of a private car costing as much as $2,000 a week, a 
figure mentioned by the senator. He said it was essential that 
the higher operating officials have cars because they spend most 
of their time going over the systems and that as a matter of 
fact the operation of the cars constituted an economy. 

Referring to the salary question, Senator Pomerene said 
when the Director-General of Railroads was before the commit- 
tee during the investigation in January and February, 1919, he 
had said he had saved $6,100,000 by “lopping off” salaries of 
highly paid executives and counsel. He said the Director-Gen- 
eral was asked for a statement showing the salaries paid the 
Railroad Administration higher officials and that this showed 
there were a few $50,000 salaries, 74 salaries over $10,000, and 
that the average salary was $19,400. 

Mr. Willard also replied to a statement by Mr. Lauck re- 
garding the cost of repairs to B. & O. freight cars. Mr. Lauck, 
according to the witness, said the average cost of repairing 
cars at the B. & O. shops was $514 per car and that the cost 
in outside shops per car was $1,015. He said he had had those 
figures checked with the result that it was found that the aver- 
age cost of repairing each of the cars under consideration was 
$625 in the B. & O. shops, exclusive of overhead costs, and $680, 
including overhead costs, in the outside shops. He said while 
it did cost more to do the work in the outside shops the in- 
crease was actually about 8 per cent whereas Mr, Lauck said it 
was 100 per cent. He also discussed charges relative to inter- 
locking directorates and said no director of the B. & O. had 
ever asked him to do anything inimical to the best interests of 
that company.- He said it was unfair, unjust and harmful to 
the railroad situation to accuse all railroads of being dishonest 
because some one once was dishonest. 


Mr. Willard also answered a charge by Mr. Lauck that cards 
showing 69 B. & O. cars to be in bad order were removed and 
the cars put into service. He said investigation showed that 
the inspector had held the cars to be in bad order but that the 
foreman decided they were fit for operation, He said the cars 
Were still in service and that nothing had developed to show 
that the foreman was wrong in his judgment. 

A statement showing that the net railway operating income 
of Class 1 roads and large switching and terminal companies 
for the year ended February 28, 1921, was $2,090,975, slightly 
less than the net income for that period submitted previously 
by Senator Cummins, as compared with a net of $530,869,481 
in the corresponding period of 1919-1920, was submitted by Mr. 
Willard. He said if the business of the year ending February 
28, 1921, had been done over again at the rates and charges, 
aid rates of pay in effect at the end of that year, there would 
ave been a net operating income of $543,000,000 instead of only 
¥7090,975, and operating ratio of 86.93 per cent instead of 94.33 

T cent. 
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In reply to questions by Senator Stanley about the effects 
of standardization of wages by the Railroad Administration, Mr. 
Willard said wages of unskilled employes had varied with locali- 
ties before federal control. He also said that before federal con- 
trol the railroads were comparatively free of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

Mr. Willard said he wished to explain his statement made 
on the previous day that he had never seen such poor railroad- 
ing as that in 1920. He said some of his friends thought he 
had done the railroads an injustice. He said what he meant 
was that although the railroads did more in 1920 than they had 
ever done before they had to contend with congestion due to 
the outlaw strike, had to move empty cars away from loads to 
get them where they were needed more badly and that the ordi- 
nary methods of railroading had to be changed because of the 
confused labor conditions. He said the point he had intended 
to make was that the railroads did not do as well as they could 
a done had they not been confronted by the conditions out- 
lined. 

Smith Follows Willard 


A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, followed 
Mr. Willard on the stand. He said he desired to say that the 
railroads of the United States were the best in the world before 
the war and that they furnished the most economical trans- 
portation. He said they went into the war as the best trans- 
portation machine in the world and brought to their task a 
well-trained army of transportation men. He said he thought 
it could be said regardless of the cost or the effect on the prop- 
erties since that they did their full duty. He said although 
transportation costs were higher now, he still believed the 
transportation machine of the United States was the best in 
the world and giving the cheapest transportation service in the 
world. 

“I have always believed that the country has been unap- 
preciative of what the railroads did in 1918 and 1919,” said he. 

Continuing, he said there had been so much delay and so 
much questioning as to what the “hire of the soldier shall be 
after he has come out of the battle.” It was still being debated, 
he said, what the railroads should have for what they did when 
they were badly in need of money, and what they were prom- 
ised. He said there should be some way of getting together on 
that subject. Questioned by members of the committee he said 
he was referring to the matter of settlements with the Railroad 
Administration, and that the principle had not been laid down 
for the basis on which claims should be filed. 

Senator Cummins remarked that the Railroad Administra- 
tion had laid down a principle of settlement with which the 
railroads do not agree. Mr. Smith said the basis of settlement 
adhered to by the administration was not fair to the roads. 
Senator Pomerene said he was not able to understand just why 
there should be so much difficulty in making the settlements. 
Mr. Smith said the railroads needed money badly and that in 
view of the service given during the war they should be dealt 
with liberally. 

Senator Cummins said he did not know that the committee 
could do anything as to the situation under discussion. He said 
he was disappointed that things had moved so slowly and that 
he had not expected the Railroad Administration to be con- 
tinued more than a year after federal control. He said the 
committee had assumed that what claims could be settled would 
be disposed of and that the remainder would go to the courts. 
He said he had been told that many railroads had not yet filed 
their claims. Mr. Smith said the roads had to make up so 
much in the way of statistics that the filing of claims had been 
delayed. He aiso said the preparation of the data required was 
expensive to the roads. 


“If the committee can do anything that will tend to bring 
the Railroad Administration to a close and complete adjust- 
ments,” said Senator Cummins, “it will be very glad to do so.” 

He said the committee did not want to continue the Rail- 
road Administration as a permanent bureau. 


“The thought I wish to leave here is that, as good soldiers, 
the railroads should have liberal treatment,” said Mr. Smith. 

In reply to Senator Kellogg, Mr. Smith said that English, 
Canadian and French railroads were in as bad or worse condi- 
tion with respect to revenues as the American railroads. Sen- 
ator Pomerene remarked that in England the railroad executives 
were permitted to “wear their heads” during the war while in 
the United States they were not. 

Mr. Smith then submitted statistics pertaining to the op- 
eration of the New York Central to show the increased cost of 
operation in recent years. The operating ratio on that road 
was 75 per cent in 1913, 75.5 in 1914, 65.2 in 1915, 64.4 in 1916, 
71 in 1917, 78.2 in 1918, 79.3 in 1919 and 93.8 in 1920, he said. 
These. figures show how the cost of operation had grown, he 
said. He also discussed the effects of the Adamson law and the 
wage increases of the Director-General. 

Mr. Smith continued the presentation of statistics to show 
why the cost of operation on the New York Central lines was so 
much greater in 1920 than in 1919 at the hearing before the 
committee May 19. He said it cost the New York Central $93,- 
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000,000 more to handle its tonnage in 1920 than in 1919. He went 
into detail as to the effect of the reclassification of employes 
under the national agreements. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency what was gained by this 
reclassification?” asked Senator Pomerene. 

The witness replied nothing whatever was accomplished as 
to that and that all the employes wanted was more money and 
that it would have been just as well to give them the money and 
call them’ by their old names. 

Mr. Smith developed that the New York Central, as did other 
roads, was obliged to pay employes for services rendered during 
federal control because of retroactive adjustments made after 
the termination of federal control by the adjustment board of the 
Railroad Administration. He said that item was one of those in 
dispute between the company and the Administration. 

Senator Cummins said he could not see that the railroads 
were obliged to pay for services during federal control. 

“T wish some one had told us that,” replied Mr. Smith, add- 
ing that the company had to borrow money as the result of mak- 
ing the payments. 

“There couldn’t possibly be any obligation on the part of the 
railroads to pay for work done during federal control,” said 
Senator Cummins. “I am amazed to learn that it was done.” 

“Who would have paid them if the roads had not?” asked Mr. 
Smith. 

Senator Cummins said the employes simply would have 
had a claim against the government. 

The witness said that in one instance the company had to 
pay one employe $1,710 for work done during federal control. 

“T take it that that was universal,” said Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Smith said that had gone on all over the country. He 
said the railroads were trying to get the money thus paid from 
the Railroad Administration. 

Senator Kellogg asked Mr. Smith to submit to the committee 
a statement later showing whether it was not true that the 
railroads paid the government bills after the termination of 
federal control and have claims against the government for such 
payments, and also as to whether such payments made in 1920 
were charged to the operating expenses of 1919 instead of 1920. 

Mr. Smith said he did not know to what year the payments 
had been charged, but that he had no doubt they had been 
charged to the proper accounts. He said the payments thus 
made ran into large sums of money. Senator Cummins said it 
was important to know whether the payments had been charged 
to 1919 or 1920, as the committee was trying to make a com- 
parison of the costs of operation in the last year of federal con- 
trol and the year beginning March 1, 1920. 


When the national agreements were being discussed, Sena- 
tor Pomerene suggested that an expert be put on to explain 
the purpose of the reclassifications. 


“You might call McAdoo,” said Senator Kellogg. 


Senator Pomerene said he was just wondering why “they 
wanted to continue government operation four years more.” 

Mr. Smith discussed in detail the increases in pay of vari- 
ous classes of employes in 1920 over 1917. Referring to over- 
time, he said overtime should be paid, but that he objected to 
the principle of punitive overtime. He said he would rather pay 
a premium to a train crew to bring in a train in in nine hours 
rather than pay overtime for getting it in in eleven hours. 

Asked by Senator Cummins how much the New York Cen- 
tral expected to save in 1921 on soft coal, Mr. Smith said be- 
tween five and six million dollars. 


Undermaintenance of the property of the New York Central 
by the government during federal control was eharged by Mr. 
Smith, who said that condition threw additional burdens on the 
road in 1920. 

Mr. Smith gave a number of illustrations of the effect of the 
national agreements as to increases in operating expenses. 

“Not only were wages of specified classes of employes raised, 
but many employes were placed on higher grades than those in 
which they were prior to the orders and national agreements,” 
Mr. Smith said. “The reclassification not only had the effect 
of increasing wages, but very largely increased the number of 
men.” 

In the locomotive department alone of the New York Cen- 
tral lines, Mr. Smith said the number of employes on the month- 
ly rolls was increased from 11,545 before the agreements took 
effect to 11,972 immediately following the agreements and to 
13,665 in 1920. In the car department the average number of men 
employed in 1919 was 12,350. By the operation of agreements 
and rules made at the close of federal control, the average num- 
ber of men in this department was increased to 13,888. 

Going into details, Mr. Smith stated that an air brake re- 
pairer in December, 1917, was paid 27 cents an hour. Under an 
order of the Director-General the rate of pay was raised to 58 
cents and under the national agreements his classification was 
changed to that of tender repairer and automatically his wages 
were raised to 68 cents per hour. 

“An engine cleaner, who in December, 1917, was paid 22 
cents per hour, was raised successively to 45 cents and then as a 
painter-helper to 49 cents,” said he. 
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“A stripper was raised from 30 cents an hour in December, 
1917, to 68 cents an hour and then under the national agreements 
became a machinist at 72 cents an hour. 

“In the car department a passenger car inspector in Decep. 
ber, 1917, was paid 37% cents per hour, then 63 cents and under 
the national agreements became an inspector leader at 67 cents, 

“Oil room men in 1917 were paid 28% cents per hour, then 
68 cents and under the national agreements became blacksmiths 
at 72 cents an hour. 

“Starting at 55 cents, blacksmiths, under orders of the 
Director-General, went up to 68 cents and classified as hammer. 
smith under the national agreements received 82 cents an hour, 

“An additional cause of increased labor costs due to these 
orders and agreements was the application of punitive overtime 
to all classes of employes. Overtime which had previously been 
paid at pro rata hourly rates was placed on a time and half 
basis, increasing by 50 per cent the rate per hour for overtime 
pay.” 

Mr. Smith pointed out that the above rates were those pre. 
vailing before the increased wage award made by the Railroad 
Labor Board in July and made retroactive to May 1, 1920. This 
involved for the New York Central lines alone an increase in 
wages of approximately $25,640,000, including back pay of $8,100, 
000, he said. 

“The effect of the Adamson law, which became operative as 
of January 1, 1919,” Mr. Smith said, “was to establish in con- 
tracts for labor and service eight hours as the measure of a 
day’s work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation for 
services, in place of ten hours which had previously obtained. 
While this did not increase the basi daily or mileage rates of 
engine and train crews, the overtime rates were increased as 
well as the numbesr of hours of overtime, since this extra com- 
pensation became payable in four-fifths of the time. The re 
sult in money to the New York Central in 1917 was an increase 
of $4,045,000, or 8.9 per cent, in the pay of men concerned under 
the Adamson law, enginemen, firemen, conductors and trainmen.” 

Just before the committee adjourned for the day, May 19, 
Senator Pomerene made a motion that it invite criticism of the 
statistics submitted by the carriers from other interests and 
statisticians of the Commission. He said he made the motion in 
order to save a great deal of labor on the part of the members 
of the committee and that it was not offered in criticism of any 
testimony given or that might be given hereafter. Senator Cum- 
mins suggested that the question raised should be taken up and 
disposed of in executive session, and it was decided to do that. 


NEW LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


Repeal of the revenue taxes on freight, express and pas- 
senger charges is provided for in a bill (S. 1727) introduced by 
Senator Trammell of Georgia. The bill repeals paragraphs (a), 
(b) and (c) of the revenue act approved February 24, 1919, the 
paragraphs being those applying to the imposition of the trans- 
portation taxes. 

Senator Jones of Washington has introduced a bill (S. 1771) 
authorizing the United States, through the United States Ship- 
ping Board, to acquire a site on Hazzell Island, Saint Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, for a fuel and fuel-oil station and fresh-water 
reservoir for Shipping Board and other merchant vessels, as 
well as United States naval vessels. The Shipping Board would 
be authorized to pay for the site not exceeding $50,000. 


CAMPBELL GOES TO WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioner Johnston B. Campbell arrived in Washington 
May 17. His idea was that he would look around for several 
days and then begin his work. His colleagues, however, had 
different ideas on that subject. They sent memoranda to his 
desk and had them all neatly arranged in a way suggesting im- 
mediate attention. Therefore, the new Commissioner changed 
his plans so that before night he was dictating his views 
the subjects placed before him and working just as if he had 
decided before leaving Spokane that the thing to do immediately 
after arrival in Washington was to go to work. 

The Commission has assigned Commissioner Lewis to div! 
sion No. 1, of which the other members are McChord, Meye! 
and Aitchison. That division has supervision over valuation 
and safety appliance matters. It has assigned Commissiome! 
Campbell to division No. 3, of which Commissioners Hall and 
Eastman are the other members. That division has supervision 
over cases not assigned to particular commissioners. 


EXTENSION OF LEASE ASKED 


The Belfast & Moosehead Lake Railroad Company and the 
Maine Central Railroad Company have made a joint applicatiol 
for the Commission’s approval and authorization for an exten 
sion of the lease dated April 27, 1871, under which the Maile 
Central operates the railroad property of the Belfast & Moose 
head Lake company, running 50 years from May 10, 1871. Both 
companies desire a renewal of the lease for an indefinite period, 
terminable, however, upon six months’ notice by either party. 
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May 21, 1921 


RAILROAD WAGES TO BE CUT 


A resolution adopted by the United States Labor Board, May 
17, ostensibly to set the date for the hearing of the wage dis- 
putes of such roads as were not included in previous proceed- 
ings, but which, in fact, gives notice of a reduction in wages, 
the extent of which is “yet to be determined,” came as a sur- 
prise, scarcely more than a week having elapsed since the close 
of the wage reduction hearings. 

The board, in this resolution, promises to make public its 
wage decision on June 1, and says that the reductions contained 
therein will be made effective July 1. The additional reduction 


‘proposals are to be heard beginning June 6, so that any decision 


resulting therefrom may also be made effective on July 1. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Wheras, Under date of April 6, 1921, the United States Railroad 
Labor Board adopted a resolution which recited, among other things, 
that in the judgment of the board it is desirable to hear at one time 
and decide in one decision, so far as may be possible, the question as 
to what may constitute just and reasonable wages for all classes of 
employes of carriers parties to Decision No. 2 as to whose wages 
there may be disputes; and, 

Whereas, The board has now heard the evidence and arguments 
of both parties to all such disputes which were filed and docketed 
prior to April 18, 1921, but since said date a large number of applica- 
tions for decision on similar disputes have been filed and there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that still other such applications are 
avout to be filed; and, 

Whereas, The Railroad Labor Board has this day, by formal 
resolution declared that, in its judgment, based upon the evidence 
before it in the disputes already heard, prevailing conditions justify 
to some extent, yet to be determined, a readjustment downward of 
the wages of the employes of the‘ carriers which are parties to the 
disputes already heard by the Labor Board; therefore be it 

Resolved (1), That this board will on June 1, 1921, announce its 
decision covering the disputes as to wages between carriers and their 
employes, which have been heretofore heard by the board, to become 
effective July 1, 1921. 

(2) That Monday, June 6, 1921, be set as the date when this 
beard will hear the representatives of the parties to disputes filed 
since April 18, 1921, or which may yet be filed and docketed prior to 
June 6, 1921, it being the purpose of the Railroad Labor Board to make 
its decision of the disputes heard June 6, 1921, effective July 1, 1921. 

Just previous to making this resolution public, the board 
announced its adoption of the labor classifications contained in 
the wage order of the Interstate Commerce Commission of April 
18. This classification is to be used by carriers in reporting the 
service and compensation of their employes to the Commission 
and the board. The scheme divides all steam railroad employes 
into seventeen major classes. 

The announcement says: 

_ The purpose of the occupational classification of railroad positions 
is to furnish a basis for the collection of wage and other data for 
homogeneous classes of railroad positions, to establish as nearly as 
can be, a uniform terminology to be used in describing similar occu- 
pations, and to so classify positions that all railroads may have the 
seme general understanding of the meaning of positions and report 
wage and compensation data upon a uniform and consistent plan. 

The occupational classification is not considered by the board, nor 
should it be considered by railroads or other interested parties, as 
setting up jurisdictional lines for occupations or as limiting the kind 
of work which employes may perform, or the duties which they may 
assume. In preparing the classification the board has not aimed to 
standardize for any railroad occupational duties assigned to, or the 
kinds of _work performed by, its employes, and nothing in the 
classification could be construed in this light. 

., this classification constitutes a complete, consistent and scien- 
tific arrangement, on the basis of duties and responsibilities of all 
positions on American railroads. In the matter of wage statistics it 
is believed that it will accomplish, when fully in operation, a function 
analogous to that now performed by the uniform system of accounts 
in the distribution of revenues and expenses and in the standardiza- 


— of the accounting records and practices of American steam rail- 
roads. 


REDUCTIONS IN RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although neither President Harding nor the Commission is 
making much ado about the fact, freight rates are being reduced 
and they are being reduced ahead of reductions in operating ex- 
penses. But they are being reduced in the way The Traffic 
World has said would be the reasonable way to go about the 
Matter—by examining and treating particular maladjustments 
and not by a general reduction in the rate level. 


Just how President Harding thought they should be reduced 
has never been definitely disclosed. The public impression was, 
however, that he advoeated a horizontal reduction in the general 
level and that suggestion was warmly received by those who 
agreed with what they understood to be the President’s posi- 
ion—that high freight rates were one of the principal causes 
of the slump in business. Some definitely suggested that all the 
Increases permitted by the Commission in its report on Ex Parte 
No. 74 be withdrawn. They did not, however, indicate how the 
Commission might undertake to justify such a reduction, in view 
of the fact that the undisputed testimony in Ex Parte No. 74 
showed that any reduction in the revenues of many of the car- 
Tlers would be disastrous and would bring the resulting rates 
Within the constitutional rule forbidding the making of rates 
Yielding less than cost, plus a reasonable return. 

C For a while after President Harding made his address to 
— it seemed that there might be such a popular agitation 
it at Congress might undertake itself to prescribe rates—which 

has the power to do, the constitution itself being the only 
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rule that it would have to obey. It could prescribe rates in dis- 
regard of the rule laid down by it in Section 15 (a) directing 
the ‘Commission to “initiate and establish” rates which, in its 
judgment, would yield revenue great enough to enable the car- 
riers to earn 5.5 per cent on the value of the property used by 
them for transportation service, plus half of one per cent for the 
creation of a fund to be used in making non-productive im- 
provements. 

For a considerablé time after making that address President 
Harding continued to talk about rates, apparently on the as- 
sumption that all were higher than the traffic could bear. Cabi- 
net officials also discussed the subject with newspaper corre- 
spondents, Secretary Hoover in particular giving his views freely. 
But President Harding and Secretary Hoover have, for two 
weeks, been refraining from further talk on the subject.. The 
President, in one of his discussions, was told that the Commis- 
sion, after discussion between itself on the one side, and ship- 
pers and carriers on the other, was allowing or almost compel- 
ling reductions to meet particular situations. The reduction in 
lake cargo rates, permission to reduce which had already been 
given, the application for permission to reduce rates on grain 
from Missouri River points to Chicago via Minneapolis, which 
had been made, and the reductions in rates on grain for export, 
were cited as examples of what was being done. The President 
was glad to hear about them. 

Whether he had been advised prior to that time as to what 
was being done, he did, not indicate. Since that time there has 
not been so much talk about reducing rates among the officials 
in the executive branch of the government as there was prior 
to that time. The possibility of arousing popular sentiment to- 
make demands which, if granted, would almost certainly lead to 
disaster, may have been pointed out to the President and mem- 
bers of his cabinet, but if that was done, the fact is not known. 
The President has had one talk with Chairman Clark, who has 
written many letters pointing out the danger of making general 
reductions in rates in advance of reductions in the costs of 
operation. The chairman was at the White House on the same 
day the President talked with the chairman of the Railroad 
Labor Board. Nothing was given out as to the nature of the 
talk between the President and the chairman, but it has been 
assumed by those who know something about the financial aspect 
of the matter that Chairman Clark warned the President that 
a general reduction in rates in advance of a reduction in operat- 
ing costs would result in throwing railroad companies in the 
hands of receivers and creating a state of affairs worse than 
that which some assumed to be an important factor in retarding 
business. 

Abstention by the President and cabinet officials from fur- 
ther talk about rate reductions may be due to exhaustion of 
ideas on the subject, or it may be due to a realization of the 
danger of misleading the public into’a belief that a hurried and 
general reduction in rates would be a panacea for what is ailing 
the business world. Whatever may have caused the abstention, 
it is a fact that there has been a cessation of talk. 

Shippers generally, perhaps, do not fully sense the magni- 
tude of the work that has been done toward readjusting rates 
without attacking the general level. The Commission has not 
announced the items of that work with any fanfare of trum- 
pets. In fact, it seemed to discourage publicity in most of the 
cases in which it has given the carriers permission to lower the 
rates prescribed by it in Ex Parte No. 74 and some of its specific 
orders thereunder. Nearly all the carriers, when they have 
come to the conclusion that a particular situation required treat- 
ment by means of reduced rates, have asked for sixth section 
permission, so as to extend the relief quickly. Even where they 
have initiated reductions themselves, by filing on statutory 
notice, they have advised the Commission of their desire to re- 
duce rates, and in no case that can be now recalled has the 
Commission suspended permanently a tariff naming lower rates. 
It made public announcement only when it authorized reductions 
in the rates on export grain, via eastern points, and on lake 
cargo coal. 


Readers of the Traffic World, of course, have been advised 
as to reductions on sand, gravel, and crushed rock by the New 
Haven; the proposed reduction on grain from Missouri River 
to Chicago via Minneapolis; lumber from the Pacific coast; sul- 
phur from Texas points to the east and north; feeder cattle 
from Texas to the north; hay from Montana and Idaho; salt 
and copper from the intermountain country to Pacific ports; 
tin and terne plate from the east to the Pacific coast; and re- 
ductions on blackstrap, beet molasses, and alfalfa hay and alfalfa 
meal. That, of course, is not a complete list, but it is, perhaps, 
long enough to indicate that the process of reducing rates to 
enable traffic to move has been going on, and that the only 
thing the Commission has done that some might criticise has 
been to set its face against the broad proposition that general 
reductions, presumably on percentage bases, would be for the 
good of the country. No shippers have ever concretely asked for 
such reductions, but some have talked as if they were con- 
vinced that percentage reductions, spread over the whole rate 
structure, would be beneficial. 

Each of the reductions has been made for the avowed pur- 
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pose of either preserving traffic that otherwise would go to 
boat lines, or stimulating a movement where it had languished 
or disappeared. The question of revenue has been subordinated. 
In some instances the showing was that the traffic had prac- 
tically all disappeared and in others it was that unless rates 
were reduced the tonnage would not move in time to enable 
those for whose benefit the reductions were made to take care 
of the coming crop. 

Not one of them has been made except on a showing that 
the result would be helpful to both shipper and carrier. They 
have not been made on the theory that the declining cost of 
production and of living should be matched by a like reduction 
in the cost, to the shipper, of transportation. 


CEMENT AND ASPHALT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A considerable part of I. and S. docket No. 1303, in which 
Examiner Eugene L. Gaddess achieved a record of more than 
5,000 pages and about 1,100 exhibits, may be settled without a 
decision from the Commission. Carriers and shippers have come 
to an agreement about rates on cement. They are working 
on rates pertaining to asphalt with the probability of a like ad- 
justment of the issues that Gaddess had confronting him in his 
hearings at Memphis and St. Louis. 

The agreement as to cement has caused the Commission to 
issue its sixth section permission No. 52,971, authorizing the 
carriers to file supplements or reissues of their tariffs naming 
rates on cement, now under suspension in that case, and to 


_ cancel the suspended supplements or reissues, notwithstanding 


the rules prohibiting any such moves with respect to tariffs 
under suspension. It further authorizes the carriers to make 
new rates effective not later than June 15. 

The schedules suspended by the orders in I. and S. No. 1303 
were prepared and filed hurriedly, in answer to the Commis- 
sion’s telegraphic notice to the carriers, dated January 3, that 
they would have to get their schedules to the files in time to 
make the rates operative March 1, or else be prosecuted for 
their failure to comply with the orders of the Commission to 
line up their rates in accordance with various decisions, such as 
the Murfreesboro, Nashville, and Meridian cases. The schedules 
filed by them, they admitted, could not be justified. That 
was particularly true of those pertaining to cement and asphalt. 
At the hearings the carriers made no attempt to justify them. 
Instead, they went into conference with the shippers, the result 
being that those pertaining to cement and asphalt were with- 
drawn from the case. 


REDUCED RATES AGREED ON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Material reductions in rates on blackstrap molasses, final 
beet syrup molasses, alfalfa hay and alfalfa meal will become 
effective on five days’ notice as soon as the affected carriers 
can file appropriate supplements to their tariffs carrying rates 
on the commodities mentioned. There will be a reduction of 
20 cents on beet molasses from Colorado sugar mills to Mis- 
souri River distinations and 7% cents on alfalfa hay and meal 
from eastern Colorado to the same destinations. 

A two-fold object is to be served by these reductions. Re- 
lief is to be given to the producers of the raw materials men- 
tioned and to the manufacturers of mixed feeds whose estab- 
lishments are along the two rivers mentioned and other places 
from which cattle feeders in the milddle of the country obtain 
their supplies of mixed feeds. 

Applications for reductions on blackstrap molasses were 
made by the lines serving the Gulf ports. Those serving east- 
ern Colorado and Wyoming points made the applications for re- 
ductions on beet molasses and alfalfa hay and meal. 

The underlying facts which controlled the railroads in ap- 
plying for permission to make the reductions on short notice 
are that the manufacturers of mixed feeds have been unable to 
market their products because of low prices; and for the same 
reason the producers of molasses and alfalfa meal and hay have 
been unable to find a market for the product of last year’s 
crops. 

Conferences on this subject were begun between the rail- 
roads and the feed manufacturers about three weeks prior to 
the time the special permissions were issued, May 14. They 
held a meeting at St. Louis on May 3, at which there was a 
comparison of notes and the railroads serving the Gulf ports in 
the transportation of blackstrap molasses announced their con- 
clusion that the commercial condition was such that they should 
make a reduction on both domestic and imported blackstrap. 
The lines serving Colorado and Wyoming were not convinced 
that conditions were as bad as represented by the manufac- 
turers of mixed feed and the people from whom they bought 
their raw material. They continued their investigation, how- 
ever, and reached the conclusion that unless they made reduc- 
tions, the producers of alfalfa hay, meal and beet molasses 
would not be able to get rid of the products of last year’s crop 
in time to take care of the products of this year’s crop. Condi- 
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tions with regard to blackstrap molasses in Cuba were repre. 
sented as being as bad as, if not worse than, conditions jp 
America where beet and cane sugar are produced. 

The reductions are regarded as of an emergency character, 
therefore, they are limited so that the supplements to tariffs of 
Boyd, Emerson, Speiden and Kelly, the L. & N., A. T. & §. F,, 
and other carriers and agents to whom special permissions 
were granted, will expire September 30. 

Rates on blackstrap molasses are to be made dependent on 
value, the released rate order for which had not passed through 
the routine of the Commission at the time this was written, 
The higher valued blackstrap molasses, however, is to carry a 
rate of 34% cents a hundred pounds greater than on the lower 
valued blackstrap. The reason for making rates dependent on 
value is not stated in the application but is understood to be 
based on the fact that the higher grades of blackstrap, being 
suitable for the production of alcohol, can stand a higher trans. 
portation rate. 

Typical rates on blackstrap from Gulf ports to named des. 
tinations are as follows: Atchison 30 and 33144; Cairo 20 and 
23%; Cedar Rapids and Chicago 30 and 33%; Council Bluffs 
and Des Moines 33% and 37; E. St. Louis 22% and 26, and St. 
Paul 42 and 45%. 

A typical rate on beet molasses is 3514 cents from Eastern 
Colorado to Missouri River points. The present rate is 55% 
cents. 


WATERMELON RATES AND PRICES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Railroads in the South do not feel warranted in reducing 
the freight rates on watermelons for this season’s crop, accord- 
ing to a letter received by Senator Harris, of Georgia, from 
Lincoln Green, vice-president of the Southern. Railway. The 
question of getting a revision downward had been taken up with 
the Commission and the carriers by Senator Harris and others 
speaking for the watermelon growers. Mr. Green said he did 
not believe a reduction in rates would result in the growers 
getting any more for their melons than under the prevailing 
rates. His letter follows: 

“Asking that you pass this advice to your colleagues who 
accompanied you in recent visit to my office, I beg to report 
that an informal conference between representatives of the 
watermelon growers and representatives of the carriers was had 
in Macon, Ga., on April 26. 

“From the report which I have of this conference I am led 
to believe that while there was some division of opinion as to 
the effect of the increased transportation charge on the ability 
of the watermelon producer to market his crop, it was probably 
the feeling of the majority, if not all, that the transportation 
charge was not an important factor in the situation. 

“In order that you may see at a glance what the last ad- 
vance in freight charges represents—using an average load of 
1,000 melons at an average weight of 27 pounds each—I invite 
your attention to the following tabulation. Using Albany, Ga., 
as a representative shipping point, the advance per melon is as 
follows: 


NN ooo ecko deamaceaese cae roew eee 4,2c 
I a ie pa agigien me alng Mea akone 4.8¢ 
ke A A rr tre ee ee 4.9c 
I OS OM go ik ds ec arainin aechsenae leis Alea w ae eee ere 4.9¢e 
I OI a sos cise gg a ell gist aha inrhea wien apie lelere 4.8¢ 
I, YUM alia ik a op ig nt'ds sal o-076/6/P Ei RO we eee S 4.7¢ 
CO nso nae a howiosicinwietesicuinctaiewaaneae 2.3¢ 


“It developed at the meeting that the returns to the growers 
on last year’s crop were very small, averaging about $75 per 
car, and using the same estimate as above approximated 7'4¢ 
per melon. 

“The last investigation into the price at destination yielded 
the fact that the consumer paid very much more than was wal 
ranted by the returns to the grower plus the transportation 
charge. For instance, it was shown that melons yielding the 
grower 7%c and the carrier 12.7c, Albany to Baltimore, or 4 
total of 20.2c for the producer -and the carrier, sold in Balti 
more for $1. 

“It was stated at the meeting that certain carload shipments 
of melons from Stilson, Ga., to Chicago in last July yielded the 
grower approximately $50 per car. Figures were submitted 
from the government report (Bureau of Markets daily market 
report) which showed the average sale price at Chicago for 
melons ranging from 18 to 31 pounds during July, 1920, to have 
been $349 per car of 24,000 pounds, based on every other day 
sales. The freight rate from Stilson to Chicago during July, 
1920, was $134.40 per car of 24,000 pounds, and war tax $4.03, 
making a total of $138.43, which deducted from the average gale 
price left $210.57 for the grower and speculator, which it seems 
was divided by the grower receiving $50 and the speculator 
$160.57. ; 

“It is reasonably certain that the grower would not receive 
any substantial addition to his price through a reduction 2 
freight rates. I do not believe the consumer would get the ad- 
vantage of such a reduction. 

“The citrus producers in Florida and on the Pacific Coas! 
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and the Georgia peach growers long since learned that they 
could not get fair returns on their crops by handling through 
commission houses in the markets of consumption and accepting 
whatever return the commission man rendered; they, therefore, 
formed associations and created selling agencies whoch have 
produced much more satisfactory results. The distribution un- 
der this plan is more intelligent and glutting the markets is 
avoided with its consequent depression of prices. 

“The interested carriers wish me to say to you that they do 
not feel that the circumstances warrant reduction in the melon 
rates.” 

Senator Harris said in the Senate, after having submitted 
the letter, that he had taken up with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the question of profiteering on the part of the retailer 
and the commission merchant. 


SENATORS DISCUSS HIGH RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Cheer up; the worst is yet to come,” said Senator Stanley, 
of Kentucky, in the Senate, May 13, when the naval appropria- 
tions bill was being debated. “These taxes are but a fraction 
of the indirect burden. 

“For instance, under the transportation act of 1920, which 
has operated, according to the testimony before the committee, 
put one-twelfth of the time, there has been an increase in rates 
If it had operated for a full year, there would 
have been an increase of practically $4,000,000,000. Mr. Hines 
has estimated that we pay $5 out of our pockets for every dol- 
lar of increase in freight rates. That would be an increase in 
freight rates of $20,000,000,000 under one act; so that the little 
amount the government takes directly is so small compared 
with the amount we are taking indirectly that we should not 
be discouraged or dismayed.” 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, said Senator Stanley’s ref- 
erence to freight rates “was a very apt illustration,’ of the 
fact that burdens were being imposed on the people. He referred 
to a letter complaining of high freight rates. 

“It makes very little difference whether we carry freight 
for nothing and pay for it out of the Treasury,” said he, “or 
whether we charge for it as we do now; its cost is distributed 
over all of the people. Every man, woman, and child pays 
something on everything he eats, everything he uses, and every- 
thing he wears, for freight rates, for transportation costs. They 
enter into everything around us and about us; so they consti- 
tute one form of taxation that we must all pay, even though we 
hever see an engine or ride on a Car. 

“This man writes me from Holt County, Neb. As he says 
in the letter, that is one of the greatest hay-producing sections 
in the entire world. I think it is probably the greatest hay- 
producing section in the United States. At least, it produces 
hay in abundance. It is baled and shipped to market. Most 
of the land along the valley produces hay. It is the great in- 
dustry of that particular locality, and it is shipped all over the 
United States. This writer says, in part of the letter: 

I had 300 carloads of hay on my ranch which I expected to bale, 
haul and ship, and could have done so under the old 1918 rates. 

“He has just said, in the prior part of the letter, that the 
freight rates on hay had been increased 100 per cent. 

I * * * could have done so under the old 1918 rates giving 
employment to men, and used a part of the 457,000 idle freight cars, 
and would have paid the railroad $6,000 for hauling the hay to Omaha. 

“But, as he has said, the freight rate now amounts to 
$12,000, which is more than he can get for the hay; and so he 
goes On and says: 

But I could not pay $12,000, the amount of the new rate; conse- 
quently, I had to let the hay rot in the stacks. Now, this condition is 
a bad condition, and what is true with me is true with hundreds of 
others, and they will be ruined and put out of business, as they have 
no other business to depend upon. 

“That is not an exception to the rule; that is the general 
tule. That obtains all over the United States, in one industry 
or another. It is a form of taxation which the people of the 
country are called upon to pay beyond their ability to pay. It 
(an not be done; it is an impossibility.” 


BUILDING MATERIAL CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a letter May 13 to E. Guy Sutton, of the Sand and Gravel 
Association, who tried to lay and thought he had laid a founda- 
ion for a conference between railroad executives and shippers 
for May 13, Daniel Willard said: “Referring to and confirming 
our conversation of yesterday at a meeting of railroad executives 
held in this city (Washington) May 11, the matter of a con- 
ference between railroad executives and shippers, as you have 
Proposed, was given careful consideration and, as a result, it 
Was decided to ask Mr. Ingalls, vice-president of the New York 
Central lines and chairman of the executive committee of the 
fastern traffic vice-presidents, to get in touch with you and ar- 
tage for a conference for the purpose of discussing any inequal- 
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ities that may have resulted or have been emphasized by the 
Commission’s decision in Ex Parte 74. 

“I believe, although I am not definitely so advised, that it 
was expected that the discussion would be confined to materials 
entering into the road building program. However, I am quite 
certain that the committee or, for that matter, the traffic official 
of any individual railroad company, will be willing to take up 
at any time and give serious consideration to any inequalities 
of the rate structure such as I have referred to above.” 

Mr. Sutton expects to make arrangements for such a con- 
fercnce within a few days. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FISH 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the fish distributing industry, afier a 
conference last week at the Department of Commerce, held at 
the invitation of Secretary Hoover, adopted reports and reso- 
lutions relating to transportation and other subjects. ‘The re- 
port of the transportation committee, composed of F. D. Fant, 
C. J. Weber, Sol Fass, Frank C. Pearce and E. T. Case, was as 
follows: 

“1. The transportation agencies have not regarded the fish 
Hence those 
agencies have not co-operated in the effort to improve the man- 
ner of handling the fish products business. The government 
could perform a great service by impressing upon the trans- 
portation agencies the policy of the government to build up the 
fish products industry and by urging the transportation com- 
panies to co-operate. 

“2. The existing level of rates, both railroad and express, 
on fish products is so high as in great measure to prevent ship- 
ments and consumption of fish products. For the longer hauls 
the transportation charges are greater than the product would 
bring in the markets. In connection with the general policy of 
the Administration to bring about reductions in transportation 
charges we especially urge a consideration of the rates on fish 
products. 

“3. Material improvements in the transportation services 
are imperatively required. In the short time available for the 
preparation of this report only the following suggestions are 
made because of their pressing nature: 

a. On delayed less than carload freight shipments of fresh fish 
products the transportation companies should be required to re-ice 
in order to prevent deterioration of the fish products. 

. On express shipments to inland points, via junctions, care 
should be taken to keep the fish products out of the weather while 
awaiting transfer. 

ec. Refrigeration service on local freight movements should be 
renewed where discontinued. 

d. Express shipments of fish products should be handled on the 
first passenger trains available instead of being held for special ex- 
press trains. 

e. Through rates and free movement of express shipments from 
common points to exclusive offices of either company should be estab- 
lished, thus giving express shipments movements over more direct 
routes without increasing cost of transportation. 

“The foregoing suggestions are all deemed practicable and 
are made because the practices which are recommended are 
not generally in force now. It is very probable that most of 
these suggestions would commend themselves to the carriers 
if the indifferent attitude of the carriers toward the fish prod- 
ucts industry could be changed by government influence.” 


SUGAR TRAFFIC QUESTION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A traffic question believed to be of unusual weight has been 
placed before the Commission in the form of tariffs on raw 
sugar from Atlantic ports to Marine City, Mich., carrying a rate 
on the raw 11 cents less than on refined sugar. At present, 
so far as the railroads are concerned, sugar is sugar regardless 
of how impure or how pure it may be. There is a difference 
at the customs houses, sugar of 96 degrees or less purity being 
regarded as being raw material for the refiners, although it 
may be the finished product of the centrals in Cuba, Louisiana 
and other places where cane is grown. Beet sugar is extracted 
and refined in the same plant, usually, so there is such thing 
as raw and refined in the beet sugar business. Another gen- 
eral fact is that cane and beet sugar establishments handle 
only one kind of saccharine matter; that is to say, a beet sugar 
plant seldom undertakes to handle cane sugar or vice versa. 

The proposed rates on raw sugar, published by the Penn- 
sylvania to become operative May 30, and by Agent Kelly, to 
become operative three days sooner, if allowed to become effec- 
tive, will put the beet sugar factory at Marine City, near De- 
troit, into competition with cane sugar refineries at the Atlantic 
seaboard for the market in central territory. That beet sugar 
establishment thinks that if the railroads will publish rates on 
raw sugar it can refine the product of Cuban and other foreign 
fields and market its product in competition with the refiners 
on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In publishing the rates on raw sugar the railroads serving 
Atlantic ports use a rate made by Canadian roads from St. 
Johns, N. B., to Wallaceburg, Ont., the latter near Detroit and 
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Marine City, as their guide. The Canadian roads are carrying 
raw sugar to Wallaceburg for 11 cents less than they would carry 
refined sugar if it were offered to them at the port. 

Protest against the proposal was voiced to the Commission’s 
fourth section board at a hearing May 18 by Joseph F. Abbott 
and P. M. Ripley for the American and Franklin Sugar Refining 
companies, on the ground that there is so little difference in 
the values of raw and refined sugars that the railroads can 
furnish no transportation reason for making any difference in 
the rates. The difference ranges from $1.50 to $2 per 100 pounds, 
they said. 

Harry Wilson, for the railroads, said that by making the 
difference proposed the railroads will obtain about the same 
amount of money and at the same time will afford the beet 
sugar factory at Marine City an opportunity to use its plant 
more than 100 days a year, which is the time it is employed in 
taking care of the beet crop in that part of Michigan from which 
it draws its supply of beets. 

A. C. McDonald, for the Independent Sugar Company, the 
plant that induced the railroads to file the tariffs under protest, 
said the object of the company was to use its plant for a larger 
percentage of the time and thereby reduce the cost of refining 
beet sugar. He said the rate made by the railroads would not 
wholly equalize as between the beet factory at Marine City, but 
it would enable it to compete with the seaboard refiners in a 
considerable territory. 


BEEK SEES PRESIDENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, who has been attending the hearings before the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, conferred with Presi- 
dent Harding this week. Mr. Beek extended an invitation to 
the President to attend the meeting of the League in Cleveland 
next week, but the President will not be able to attend. 


IRON ORE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A conference was to be held at Cleveland this week between 
shippers and carriers interested in the iron ore rates involved in 
docket No. 12071, Adriatic Mining Co. et al. vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al., with a view to reaching an understanding as 
to rates from the old iron ore ranges in Michigan and Wis- 
consin to the upper lake docks. The formal complaint, filed 
last December, challenged the reasonableness of the rates then 
in existence. Long before the opening of navigation on the 
lakes this spring the carriers whose rates had been assailed 
filed tariffs, which the Commision allowed to become operative, 
increasing the line-haul rates ten cents and the dock charges 
five cents per ton. These increases made the charges on ore 
from the old ranges as high as those from the newer ranges in 
Minnesota. 

Since the increase there has been practically no movement of 
iron ore from the old ranges to the ports. The increased freight 
rates and the general slackness of the iron and steel business 
combined, deprived the carriers that had made the increase, of 
tonnage almost to the point, blast furnace men said, of extinc- 
tion. The Minnesota mines have richer ores which are easier 
to get to the docks, the blast furnace people claim in telling 
why there has been no substantial movement from the older 
mines since the increase in rates by the Chicago & North West- 
ern and other railroads not affiliated with the United Siates 
Steel Corporation. 

According to the iron and steel men, the conference at 
Cleveland was sought by the railroads, and not by them. They 
thought that when the Commission declined to suspend the ad- 
vances made after the filing of the formal complaint, they were 
through and would have no chance of obtaining relief prior to 
the decision in the formal complaint, if then. The steel cor- 
poration roads, at the time the carriers serving the older mines 
made the advance, stood “pat” on the rates then in effect. 

Users of iron ore not affiliated with the United States Steel 
Corporation criticized the roads that made the advance on the 
theory that they were killing the goose that laid golden 
eggs for them by bringing about a rate adjustment that would 
enable the users of ore affiliated with the steel corporation to 
increase the advantage they claimed the steel corporation fur- 
naces already had over the so-called independents. 

Their inclination is to regard the conference at Cleveland 
as vindication of the stand they took when the advances were 
announced. 


REDUCTIONS ON LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A scheme is being formulated whereby the members of the 
Southern Hardwood Lumber Traffic Association hope to per- 
suade the Commission and the southern railroads to reduce rates 
on hardwood lumber from the Mississippi Valley territory below 
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the rates on yellow pine. That would be revolutionary. They 
have taken up the matter with representatives of the railroads 
They have not broached the subject in a serious way to any 
commissioner. They are not prepared to show Chairman Clark 
and the other members of the division that deals with rates 
that a condition prevails which in their opinion may make it 
necessary for the Commission and the railroads to consent to 
a rupture of the parity that now exists in rates on yellow pine 
and hardwood. They expect to appear before that division jp. 
formally, backed with affidavits showing a situation, which, ip 
their estimation, can be dealt with only by disregarding the 
ruling of the Commission that rates on the two kinds of wood 
should be the same. ; 

The outstanding fact, the southern men assert, is that the 
hardwood mills of the Mississippi Valley are shut down because 
the price of hardwood lumber and the freight rate combined 
are excluding southern hardwoods from the northern markets; 
that the needs of the factories in the north are being supplied 
from local cuttings of logs taken from patches of timber near 
the factories, thereby depriving the southern railroads, and many 
of their northern connections, of revenue, which they formerly 
received from the long-haul traffic from the southern mills. 

J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, head of the hardwood traffic 
association’s bureau, is carrying on the missionary work deemed 
necessary to convince the southern railroads and the Commis- 
sion that it will be in the interest of the railroads to cut the 
rate on hardwood below the rate on yellow pine so as to enable 
the southern hardwood lumber men to meet, in northern mar- 
kets, the competition of the local sawmills and the motor trucks 
with which the latter convey their product to northern factories, 
Mr. Townshend claims that much hauling by trucks is being 
done, so that the northern lines are not obtaining revenue from 
local hauls to take the place of the divisions they have hereto- 
fore been receiving from long hauls. It is claimed in behalf 
of the southern hardwood men that, since 1916, the increase in 
freight rates on hardwood lumber amounts to $10 per thousand 
feet, the average weight of one thousand feet of hardwood being 
about five thousand pounds, or considerably greater than the 
weight of yellow pine. 

It is claimed that the lowest grade of southern hardwood 
is bringing only $5. per thousand feet at the mills, while the same 
grade of lumber from the local northern mills is bringing $10 
and $11. Owing to the high freight rate, it is claimed, the 
southern product cannot get into the customary markets. 


Labor in the southern mills has accepted heavy reductions 
in rates, the negro labor being content to work for $1.50 a day 
and seeming to appreciate that the millowners are, relatively 
speaking, as hard hit financially, as it has been. White labor, 
however, is not convinced that the boss is “up against it” as 
hard as labor. However, its unwillingness to believe that the 
millowners are also hard up is not a deterrent factor. 


To show the financial side of the situation, Mr. Townshend 
is prepared to show that the Gayoso Lumber Company of Mem- 
phis, in an effort to get something moving, has offered to give 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley hard- 
wood logs scattered along their rights-of-way from which 1,000, 
000 feet of car lumber or timbers can be cut, so as to get it out 
of the way. The company claims that it cannot afford to cut 
up the logs, but thinks that, because they can haul it as company 
material, the railroad companies can afford to haul it to some 
mill or mills and have the logs cut into car timbers or some 
thing of that kind. It is claimed that the Gayoso company paid 
$20 per thousand for those logs, but that it cannot stand the 
cost of getting it to a mill and cutting it up, at prevailing prices 
for hardwood. One of the large items in getting the logs to 
the mill would be the $100 a day the company would have to pay 
for a locomotive and equipment necessary to operate log-load- 
ers. The $100 covers the cost of the train crew for eight hours. 
No real work can be done with that train in eight hours, because 
so much time is used in getting:to and from the terminal. For 
each hour more than eight the eost is $17.50. 


Opposition to the scheme is expected from northern hard- 
wood mills. They are nearly all so busy that they are extend: 
ing their operations, because they have a market for their low 
grade stuff, which the southern men claim would bring them 
only $5 per thousand. The latter admit that when they cal 
operate their mills they have some stuff that is worth 
as much as $150 per thousand. The high-grade stuff, however, 
they claim constitutes only two per cent of their cut and thal 
the mills cannot live on that two per cent, because the cost of 
cutting the low-grade stuff is greater than the market price. 

No opposition is expected from the southern yellow pine 
people, because it is asserted that, except in the matter 0 
flooring, there is practically no competition between the two 
kinds of wood. That competition is only between the cheaper 
grades of hardwood flooring and the better grades of yellow 
pine. The Pacific northwest, for the benefit of which the tran’ 
continental lines recently made a reduction of seven cents, has 
no hardwood lumber, so that its only interest would be in the 
competition on flooring and that, as before indicated, is not 
considered a controlling factor. 
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U. S. SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 





PAYMENT OF REPARATION 


In an opinion by Associate Justice Clarke, the U. S. Supreme 
Court, May 16, affirmed the U. S, Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Fifth Circuit in sustaining a decision of a lower court di- 
recting payment of reparation ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The case was No. 270, the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railway Co. et al. vs. Anderson-Tully Co. 

The action was instittued by the Anderson-Tully Company 
(a Michigan corporation), under section 16 of the interstate 
ecommerce act, as amended June 18, 1910, based on an order 
of the Commission for payment of reparation for the exaction 
of unreasonable rates for the transportation of box shooks, in 
carload lots, from Vicksburg, Miss., to Port Arthur, Tex., which 
the carriers refused to pay. The shipments moved prior to 
federal control. 

The court said it was necessary to consider only the liability 
of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, referred to as the Vicks- 
purg company. The petition seeking payment of the reparation 
was filed in the U. S. District Court for the Western Division 
of the Southern District of Mississippi. It was alleged that the 
Vicksburg was operating part of its road in that district for the 
purpose of showing venue. The Vicksburg company denied it 
operated a railroad in that district. It owned a road extending 
through Louisiana to Delta Point on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River and its cars were ferried across the river and 
handled by the Alabama & Vicksburg. 

The court said that under the arrangement between the two 
roads there existed what amounted to a lease of the Alabama 
road’s tracks by the Vicksburg and approved the conclusion of 
the lower courts that the tracks of the Alabama east of the 
river in the district where the suit was brought constituted those 
of the Vicksburg within the meaning of the act. 

The Vicksburg also contended that the person on whom 
summons was served—King, freight agent of the Vicksburg—was 
not the agent of the company, because the property was under 
federal control. However, no evidence was offered in support 
of that contention, which was made in a plea in abatement. 
The court said the agent may not have been the agent of the 
company or that he may have been the agent of both the com- 
pany and the Director-General. The unreasonable rates, the 
court pointed out, were exacted before federal cuntrol, and it 
held that under section 10 of the federal control act providing 
that “actions at law or suits in equity may be brought by and 
against such carriers and judgments rendered as now provided 
by law; and in any action at law or suit in equity against the 
carrier, no defense shall be made thereto upon the ground that 
the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of the federal gov- 
ernment,” the carrier’s contention as to the summons must fall. 

It was further claimed by the carrier that the act of Con- 
gress abolishing the Commerce Court repealed by implication 
the provision of section 16 permitting the filing of reparation 
suits in the district through which the road of the carrier runs. 

“The argument,” said Justice Clarke, “is that the act of 
Congress abolishing the Commerce Court, in restoring to the 
district courts the jurisdiction which had been vested exclu- 
sively in that court provided that ‘the venue of any suit here- 
after brought to enforce, suspend or set aside * * * any or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be in the 
judicial district wherein is the residence of the party or of any 
of the parties upon whose petition the order was made.’” 

The court said it was contended that this provision for venue 
was so inconsistent with that of section 16, allowing suit to be 
commenced, on an order for payment of money, in any district 
through which the road of the carrier runs, that the latter must 
be regarded as repealed by implication. 

“This contention is much too artificial and unsubstantial 
for us to ecnsider it in much detail,” said Justice Clarke. “It is 
enough to say that the two principal amendments to the inter- 
State commerce act of 1887 show that it has been the plainly 
expressed policy of Congress to make the prosecution of suits 
upon reparation orders for the payment of money progressively 
easier and less expensive for the shipper by enlarging the venue 
Provisions of them, doubtless because many such claims are so 
small that if suit could be maintained by the owners only in 
distant jurisdictions a large part of them would be abandoned. 
The contenticn that Congress intended by implication to repeal 
and cut down to such narrow limits the venue which has grad- 
ually been so liberally extended cannot be entertained. The 
terms of the repealing act do not justify it and we cannot doubt 
that if such purpose had been intended it would not have been 
left to inference and implication, but would have been clearly 
€xpresed.” 

The court also dismissed another contention of the carrier 
that it was not competent for the Commission to enter the order 
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of reparation, because the carrier had filed an application for 
fourth section relief which had not been disposed of when the 
order was made. The court said it was sufficient to say that 
after the order had been issued the carrier filed an amended 
tariff correcting the unreasonable rate complained of. 


PAYMENT OF UNDERCHARGES 


Holding that the transaction between the consignee and the 
railroad amounted to an assumption by the former to pay the 
only lawful rate he had the right to pay or the carrier the right 
to charge, the United States Supreme Court, May 16, disposed 
of two cases growing out of the refusal of York & Whitney, 
commision merchants, to pay undercharges demanded by the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company on nine 
carloads of melons, vegetables and fruits consigned to York & 
Whitney at Boston in 1911 and 1912. In one of the cases (No. 
280, N. Y. C. & H. R. vs. York & Whitney) the lower court had 
held in favor of the commission firm, and the Supreme Court 
reversed that finding. In the other case (No. 281, York & Whit- 
ney vs. N. Y. C. & H. R.) the lower court had held in favor of 
the railroad company, and that decision was affirmed. 

The shipments moved under straight bills of lading, but 
none of these came into possession of the consignee, the court 
said, and it had no knowledge of their issuance or their terms. 
When York & Whitney accepted the cars they paid all the 
charges claimed. Later the carrier found it had collected less 
than the lawful rate and demanded the undercharges. York & 
Whitney refused to pay on the ground that it had accepted the 
cars and had not agreed to pay any more. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts approved a judgment 
favorable to York & Whitney as to the charges on one carload 
(No. 280) and in behalf of the railroad company for those 
claimed on account of eight carloads (No. 281). 

“We think that the doctrine announced in Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577 (Nov. 
10, 1919) is controlling and that the liabiilty of York & Whitney 
was a question of law,” the court said. ‘The transaction between 
the parties amounted to an assumption by the consignee to pay 
the only lawful rate it had the right to pay or the carrier the 
right to charge. The consignee could not escape the liability 
imposed by law through any contract with the carrier. The 
judgment of the court below in No. 280 must be reversed and 
the cause remanded for further proceedings not inconsistent 
with this opinion. The judgment in No. 281 is affirmed.” 


BRIBERY OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


A baggage porter employed by the Railroad Administration 
at the Pennsylvania terminal in New York during federal con- 
trol did not occupy a position in the government service which 
brought him within the provisions of the federal statute against 
the bribery of federal officials, the U. S. Supreme Court held, 
May 16, in reversing the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second District, in No. 260, Harry Krichman vs. United States 
of America. Krichman was convicted on the charge of offering 
to bribe the porter to do an act in violation of his duty and con- 
trary to section 39 of the criminal code of the U. S. The porter 
obtained a trunk filled with valuable furs for Krichman, who 
gave him some money therefor. 

“In order to sustain the conviction,” said tne court, “the 
bribe must have'been given to an officer of the United States or 
to a person acting for or on behalf of the United States in an 
official function under or by authority of a department or office 
of the government. The point to be decided depends upon 
whether when the bribe was offered to the porter he was acting 
for the United States in an official function.” 

The court, after pointing out that the government had taken 
over the railroads, said: “We cannot believe that this action 
brought every service, however remote from the exertion of offi- 
cial authority, into the exercise of an official function within the 
meaning of the statute. We are constrained to the conclusion 
that the construction given in the courts below and insisted 
upon by the government practically recasts the statute from one 
embracing officials and those discharging official functions, into 
one including every person discharging any sort of duty while 
the government is in control of work.” 

The court said the government admitted the statute was 
“ambiguous,” but that it (the court) was unable to remedy the 
uncertainties of the statute “by attributing to Congress an in- 
tention to include a baggage porter with those who discharge 
official duties in the operation of a railroad controlled by an 
officer of the government.” 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC GUARANTY OF BONDS 


The Southern Pacific Company has applied to the Commis- 
sion, under section 20-a, for permission to guarantee the prin- 
cipal and interest of the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 
the Houston East & West Texas Railway Company. In 1900 
the Southern Pacific agreed to guarantee the principal and 
interest of an issue of $3,000,000 worth of the first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds if and when presented for such guaranty. 
To date, the Southern Pacific has guaranteed $2,636,000 worth 
of the total issue. It now desires authority to make good on 
the rest of its promise. 
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REGULATION OF COMMERCE CARRIERS 


State Railroad Commission Without Jurisdiction as to Physical 

Connections Between Rail and Water Carriers: 

(Supreme Court of Florida.) Entire and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the matter of requiring physical connection between 
rail and water carriers has been given by Congress to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and there is no field for the op- 
eration of state laws, or control by the state railroad commis- 
sion over the same subject matter—State ex rel. Railroad 
Com’rs, vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. et al., 87 Sou. Rept. 773. 

Until Congress gave to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion entire and exclusive jurisdiction over the matter of physical 
connection between rail and water carrier, the state had full 
power and jurisdiction over the subject; but when Congress 
exercised the power, and lodged the entire and exclusive juris- 
diction over it in the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
right of the state over the same subject matter was extinguished. 
—Ibid. 

A concurrent power of the federal and state governments 
may be exercised by the states until the same field is covered 
by Congress, and when that is done state legislation on the 
subject becomes inoperative and ineffective.—Ibid. 

The test is not whether the state legislation is in conflict 
with the details of the federal law or supplements it, but 


whether the state has any jurisdiction of a subject over which 


Congress has exerted its exclusive control.—Ibid. 





~~ t ) 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts } 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
- La 





Liability of Ocean Carrier for Failure to Deliver: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) Conceding that the ship- 
per had the burden to show, apart from the presumption usually 
accorded the bill of lading, that the number of cases of salmon 
delivered for carriage was actually so delivered, evidence held 
to show that the shipper had met that burden.—Sunny Point 
Packing Co. vs, Alaska Steamship Co., 196 Pac. Rept. 642. 

An ocean carrier was at common law an insurer, save as 
against the act of God or a public enemy; while by the Harter 
act its liability has been somewhat more limited, still the car- 
rier was not excused for failure to deliver either by loss during 
the voyage from rough seas or by loss from mixing with goods 
of others in placing on dock at destination.—Ibid. 


FREIGHTS AND CHARTERS 


(Issued by U. S. Shipping Board.) 
May 12 

According to reports of the Department of Commerce, the 
foreign trade of this country in April was marked by increased 
imports and decreased exports as compared with the volume of 
trade in preceding months. 

The charter market is confined principally to the coal trade 
with a fair demand for spot tonnage. Some recent fixtures have 
been about $6 to $6.15 to the River Plate, and from $6.25 to 
$6.50 to Rio, Para and Pernambuco. Grain continues to move 
out of Northern Pacific ports in good volume. 

Following are the prevailing general cargo rates to the 
principal ports in foreign countries: 


Per ton. Per ton 
United Kingdom ........... ee, I, in ic nkdcceaciecen $16.00 
DeOmen. ACME 2. cccccsess OT rer rere 18.00 
er rr Pe Sn sivrisweshohoeataewnene 22.00 
DD. cctedeanceae eens rrr 18.00 
ee ES Gla cca bells aued Gare SE» I «5s 5 oe dn hiein-d ¥0 <b 0d care 
area ed wie aaa altar | i. hU CS SE. aa 22.50 
DE (Cn . on 4 ceeanee Te Ree ee 22.00 
ee ccs inkndeceneseesapme 25.00 


Below are current ocean rates on commodities to the most 
important European ports. Rates quoted except for grain per 
100 pounds: 


Heavy Cotton, Flour, 

To— grain. Provisions. BE. DD. sack. 
ET Tee Peek 7s 75¢c 32%ec 334ec 
OS OR er 7s 75c 32%ec 33%eec 
DE Gu nacitaneuaniecaenaen 7s 75¢c 324ec 334ee 
I i ars what Seal Gack 4c. wre wield 7s 75¢e 32%e 33l%eec 
SEE io vnccovsebwseneens 7s 75e ae 33%ee 


Str. Belgravia, 8,000 tons, 10 per cent, Bahia Blanca to United 
Kingdom-Continent, 40s; May-June. 

Steamer, 7,000 tons, Calcutta to Bombay or Karachi, 14% rs.; May. 

Str. Bermeo, 2,500 tons, Bilbao to Rotterdam, 8s; prompt. 

Steamer, 6,000 tons, 10 per cent, Hampton Roads to Buenos Aires 


or LaPlata, 30s 6d; May. 
3 Str. Stathatos, 28,000 quarters of grain, Gulf to West Italy, 8s; 
une. 

Strs. Oriente Mendi (Span.), 2,435 tons, and Urkiola_ Mendi, 2,289 
tons, and Snehatten (Nor.), 1,549 tons, Atlantic range to United King- 
com, coal, 35s; May. 

Str. Rocio (Br.), 2,521 tons, Atlantic range to River Plate, coal, 
28s; May. 

Str. Pearhya (Br.), 2,246 tons, Atlantic range to Rio Janeiro, -al, 
27s; May. 

Str. Moordyk (Du.), Atlantic range to Santos, coal, $6.25; May. 

Str. Imperia, 4,000 tons, northern range to Oran or Algiers, $6; 
prompt. 

Str. Cardiff Hall, 6,000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United 
Kingdom-Continent, 45s; May 25-June 25. 

Str. Eastgate, 6,400 tons, 10 per cent, Bahia Blanca to United 
Kingdom-Continent, 43s 9d, option down river 41s 3d; June 5-July 5, 

Str. Kepwick Hall, 7,000 tons, 10 per cent, Bahia Blanca to United 
Kingdom-Continent, 42s 6d; May. 


May 13 


Tonnage available for grain and coal is in fair demand, and 
prompt boats can find steady employment at better rates than 
prevailed a week ago. While there continues to be a steady 
request for American fuel, it cannot be relied upon as a sure 
source of employment, as interest varies from day to day, accord- 
ing to the outlook on the other side. 

Chartering for grain has assumed a promising activity. 
Rates continue to rise, and 45s has been paid for a steamer to 
load heavy grain at an upper port during June for the United 
Kingdom or Continent. Comparing this rate with that of 30s to 
32s 6d of three months ago, it will be noted that there has been 
a substantial recovery in the market. 

American vessels have an advantage over those of other flags 
in being able to secure coal freights to the Plate, where they can 
obtain grain cargo to the United Kingdom, returning in ballast 
if necessary. 

Montreal is paying 6s 3d to 6s 6d on grain to the United 
Kingdom and Northern Range 6s 3d, with 8s to West Italy. 

General cargo is not showing much activity outside of that 
being carried by foreign steamship companies. Rates remain at 
about $16 a ton to the United Kingdom or Continent, $10 to 
French Atlantic and $22 to Marseilles. 

The time charter market is still quiet, $5 being the prevailing 
rate for ordinary sized ships in transatlantic trade. 


Charters 


Str. Winterton, 50,000 quarter$, 10 per cent, Montreal to United 
Kiugdom, 6s 44d; May. 

Steamer, 28,000 quarters, 10 per cent, 6s 444d; May. 

Steamer Royal Transport, 30,000 quarters, 10 per cent, Montreal to 
oa ports United Kingdom, 6s 4%d one port, 6s 744d two ports; 
jay. 
Steamer Clan Mackinnon, 5,800 tons, northern range to Las Pal- 
mas, 30s; prompt. 

Steamer Maru, 8,000 tons, northern range to Rio, $5.75; May. 

Steamer Jean Stern (Fr.), Philadelphia to Mediterranean ports, 
merchandise, Three Star Line; May. 

Str. Dionysseos Strathatos (Gr.), a gulf port to West Italy, 36,000 
quarters grain, 8s; July 25 

Str. Assimina M. Embiricos (Gr.), 3,200 tons, Atlantic range to 
United Kingdom, coal, 33s; prompt. 

Str. Pensilva (Br.), 2,714 tons, Atlantic range to Las Palmas, 
coal, 31s 3d; prompt. 

Str. Bussam (Du.), 2,289 tons, Atlantic range to St. Vincent, 
C. V. I., coal, 31s 3d; prompt. 

Str. Artemgia (Nor.), 5,227 tons, Atlantic range to Copenhagen, 


coal, private terms. 
Str. Andalusia, 3,918 tons, New York to United Kingdom, sugar, 
35s; prompt. pees 
Cardiff to Port Said, boat, part cargo, 3,000 tons, 17s 6d; end April. 
Str. Eastgate, Atlantic states, coal port to Plate, 31s 3d; May 
(correction). 
Str. Georgic, Montreal to Rotterdam, 25c per 100 Ibs: May 16-31. 
Str. Aylestone, Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 6d, option part 


oats 5s 9d; May 1-15. 
Str. Swainby, gulf to United Kingdom, 7s 4%d, basis one port; 


May 5-25. ; 
Str. North Britain, Bahia Blanco to United Kingdom-Continent, 


41s 3d; May. 
May 14 


It is thought that if it were not for the marine strike col 
siderable merchandise would be moving through American ports, 
as forwarders report continued inquiries, and, knowing thei! 
source, they have reason to believe that following a settlement of 
the strike, there would be unusual activity for a time at least. 

Grain charters have been good and prompt steamers are 12 
request for loading at Montreal, North Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
European destinations. The West Coast reports heavy shipments 
to the United Kingdom and Mediterranean ports. 

At a meeting of the North Atlantic-Pacific Eastbound Confer- 
ence, a uniform rate of 55c per 100 Ibs. was agreed upon for 
dried and evaporated fruits. This action followed a slash made 
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jn rates three weeks ago by the Isthmian Line, when the dried 
fruit rate of 90c was cut to 55c. 

According to a cablegram from the Consul at Vera Cruz, 
there is a great congestion at that port. The estimated amount 
of freight on hand on April 30 was 21,000 tons. During the week 
ending on that date 8,400 tons were received by sea, while only 
3,900 tons were removed by rail. 


Charters 


Str. Pikepool (Br.), Montreal to one or two ports in United King- 
dom, 25,000 quarters grain, 6s 44d and 6s 744d; option barley, 6d less; 
if oats, 9d less; May 25. 

Str. Dundrennan (Br.), 273 tons, six or eight months, trans- 
Atlantic, 6s 9d; prompt. 

Str. Urd (Nor.), 1,949 tons, one round trp in trans-Atlantic trade, 
$1.70, delivery United States; prompt. 

Str. Dunclutha (Br.), 2,552 tons, eleven to thirteen months, time 
charter, 6s, delivery United States; prompt. 

Str. Clyde Maru (Jap.), 3,400 tons, Atlantic range to Port Said, 
coal, 37s 6d; prompt. 

Str. Onda, 4,500 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom 
and Continent, 41s 3d, heavy grain; July 20, canceling. 

Str. Atalaia, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United King- 
dom and Continent, 43s 9d, option Mediterranean 3s extra, heavy 
grain; June 5-July 5. 

Str. Skogland, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United 
Kingdom, Gibraltar, Hamburg range, 43s 9d, -heavy grain; May 25- 
June. 

Str. Penmorvak, 6,000 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom and 
Continent, 43s 9d, heavy grain; May 5. 

Str. Seapool, 30,000 quarters, Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 114d, 
heavy grain; May-June. 

Str. Wye Valley, 2,410 tons, n. r., Calcutta to Bombay and Kara- 
chi, 15 rs., coal; prompt. ; 

Str. Cypria, 1,881 tons, n. r., Danube to Havre-Hamburg, 23s; May. 

Str. Atalais, 4,500 tons, max., Torrevieja and Cadiz to Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, 25s, salt; May. 

Str. Kelbergen, 2,964 tons, n. r., Atlantic ports to West Italy, $6, 


coal; May. 
May 16 


Grain and coal tonnage is still in request at recently quoted 
rates, those for June and July being very firm. 

There is no scarcity of bunker coal on this side, and if it 
were not for the marine strike, there would be an abundance 
of tonnage, but under the circumstances, American bottoms are 
unable to take part in the coal export trade. 

The foundation for a substantial movement of perishable 
products from Washington and California to Atlantic coast mar- 
kets is being laid. Shippers of perishable freight at Atlantic 
coast ports have instituted inquiries regarding cold-storage fa- 
cilities at North Atlantic ports; also the warehouse and dockage 
accommodations. 

At Sydney, N. S. W., more berth tonnage is available than 
cargo offering, outside of wheat, and it is with this that the 
commodity steamers are competing. For coal charters, liberal 
tonnage, chiefly Japanese, is still offering, with a consequent 
decline in rates. The whole of Australian export business is 
stagnant and, unfortunately, there is no prospect of improve- 
ment in the near future. 


Charters 


Str. Florida (Span.), 1,273 tons, north side of Cuba to North Hat- 
teras, sugar, private terms; May. 

Str. Veerhaven (Du.), 1,873 tons, Virginia to United Kingdom, 
French Atlantic ports or Rotterdam, coal, private terms; prompt. 

Str. Eastern Trader, 5,100 tons, Charleston, S. C., to West Italy, 
ooal, private terms; prompt. 

Str. Gen. Currie (Br.), 1,519 tons, north side of Cuba to North 
Hatteras, sugar, private terms; May. 

Str. Avonmede, 6,000 tons, 10 per cent, Concepcion to United King- 
dom-Continent, 47s 6d, heavy grain, linseed, 3s 9d extra; prompt. 

_, Str. Storviken, 6,200 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United 
Kingdom, 47s 6d, heavy grain; May. 

__Steamers (two), 5,000 tons each, North Atlantic to River Plate, 
$5.75, coal. 

Hesperian (s. v), 1,225 tons, n. r., 
Africa, lumber, $30. 

Str. Ryde, 5,300 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom, Bordeaux, 
Hamburg, 45s, option Gibraltar, Hamburg, 2s 6d extra, heavy grain; 
June 10-July 10. 

_ Str. Stephanie, 3,500 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom, Con- 
tinent, 42s 6d, heavy grain, August 15, canceling. 

Str. Royal, net registry 2,497 tcns, Northern Range to River 
Plate, $6, coal; May. 

_ Str. H. H. Asquith, 33,000 quarters, gulf to west coast United 
Kingdom 7s 6d, east coast 7s 744d, heavy grain; May. 

Str. Modig, 32,000 quarters, Montreal to one port United Kingdom, 

6s 44d, two ports 6s 714d, heavy grain; May. 


May 17 


Columbia River to South 


There has been some slackening in the demand in the ex- 
Port coal trade, and, while there were a few firm orders devel- 
oping, the market as a whole has felt a lack of interest which 
Was not in evidence last week. However, if no settlement of 
the English labor trouble is effected in the near future, it is 
felt that there will be a revival in the numbers of orders at an 
early date. 

A few more inquiries were noted for cargoes to Scandi- 
havia, Hamburg, Rotterdam, and France reported one or two 
fixtures. The demand for United Kingdom became less, but 
Mediterranean ports are active. Vessels to the Plate have been 
offering freely, owing to the attractiveness in the grain cargoes 
from South America to Europe. 

The withdrawal from the westbound conference of several 
of the concerns affiliated with it would seem to indicate an 
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impending possibility of a cut in trans-Pacific rates. 

Latest reports show that Japanese carriers are offering to 
transport wheat from the Columbia River or Puget Sound to 
Japan at $6 a ton, in the face of a conference rate of $7, which 
was recently reduced from $9, to meet a former cut by the 
Japanese. 

The declared exports from British Guiana to the United 
States during 1920 amounted to $4,223,110, or nearly five times 
those of 1919. The increase was chiefly in sugar, the value for 
1920 being $3,615,050, as compared with $227,287 during 1919. 


Charters 


Str. Khartum (Br.), 2,221 tons, Virginia to Las Palmas, coal, 
private terms; prompt. R 

Str. Tre— (Br.), 6,000 tons dwt.. Virginia to Buenos Aires or La 
Plata, coal, 29s; prompt. . 

Str. Brocktown (Br.), 4,704 tons, Atlantic range to Gibraltar for 
orders, coal, $5.75. f 

Str. Hagno (Du.), 2,132 tons, Atlantic range to Plate, coal, basis 
$5.25 to lower ports; May-June. 

Str. Chile Maru (Jap.), 4,256 tons, Baltimore to West Italy, coal, 
private terms; prompt. 

Str. Avonmede (Br.), 6,900 tons, 10 per cent, Concepcion to United 
Kingdom or Continent, heavy grain, 47s 6d; seeds, 3s 9d extra; spot. 

Str. Storviken (Nor.), 6,200 tons, 10 per cent, Rosario to United 
Iuingdom or Continent, 47s 6d; May 15, canceling. 

Str. Kelbergen (Br.), 1,700 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to 
United Kingdom or Continent, 46s 3d; June 25, canceling. 

Str. Kronstad (Nor.), 4,000 tons, New York to Glasgow, Bristol, 
Channel or Newcastle, $7 per ton, sugar; prompt. 

Str. King Edward (Br.), 2,832 tons, n. r., northern states port to 
Buenos Aires or La Plata, 29s on Welsh charter; May. 

Str. Katherine Park (Br.), 2,996 tons, n. r., northern states to Rio, 
$5.75; May. 

May 18 


The charter market yesterday plainly reflected a holiday in 
Europe. Not only were the fixtures held up, but very few in- 
quiries were received from either United Kingdom or continental 
ports. 

Rumors are heard of further coal contracts, and the belief 
prevails that this week will show a considerable improvement 
over the previous one in the oversea shipments of American 
fuel. ; 

Grain shipments hold up well, and considerable tonnage is 
being employed in the transportation of grain from the North 
Atlantic range, Gulf and Pacific northwest to the United King- 
dom and Continent. Most of this business is being handled by 
foreign tonnage, that is, as far as they are able to secure bunker. 

On the other side, the attitude of the transport workers in 
refusing to handle imported coal, and the talk of seamen pos- 
sibly refusing to work ships carrying coal over, both help to 
compilcate matters. Shippers, therefore, are not anxious to 
commit themselves, and shipowners believe that nothing will be 
sacrificed by waiting a little longer. 

The time charter market shows little or no change. It is 
reported that a steamer might be placed on the other side for 
delivery in the United States this month at 6 shillings. 


Charters 


Str. Bessie Dollar, a north Pacific coast port to North Hatteras, 
12,000,000 shingles, private terms; May. 

Str. Fishkill, Philadelphia to Antwerp and Rotterdam, general 
cargo; May. W. J. Grandfield & Co. ‘ 
s.8 4 aaias., Philadelphia to Havana, general cargo, Earn Line 
S.S. Co.; May. 

Str. Kerkonkson, Philadelphia to Leith, Newcastle & Middlesboro, 
general cargo, Clyde S.S. Co.; May 30. 

Str. Dungeness (Br.), Montreal to Rotterdam, 17,000 quarters, 
grain, 7s 3d; May. 

Str. Innertown (Br.), Montreal to United Kingdom, 30,000 quarters, 
grain, basis 6s 444d, with option; May. 

Str. Karfarlie (Br.), a gulf port to Antwerp, 35,000 quarters, grain, 
7s 6d; May. ; 

Str. Mizar (Du.), Montreal to Southampton, 12,500 quarters grain, 
7s, other United Kingdom ports 7s 3d, option Atlantic range loading, 
3d less; May 31. : . 

Str. Bratsburg (Nor.), 2,418 tons, one round trans-Atlantic, 1s de- 
livery United States; prompt. 

Strs. Trecarrel (Br.), 3.198 tons, and Menes (Fr.), 4,232 tons, At- 
lantic range to Rio, coal, $6 and $5.75 respectively; May. __ 

Str. Panaghis (Gr.), 1,948 tons, Atlantic range to Rio or Plate, 
coal, $5.75; May. 

- Str. Royal (Nor.), 2,497 tons, Atlantic range to Plate, coal, $6; 
May. 

_ Str. Penrhydd, 5,500 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom-Con- 
tinent, 40s, heavy grain: May. 

Str. Moncalieri, 3,191 tons n. r., northern range to west coast of 
Italy, $5.75: prompt. 

Schr. Charles A. Dana, Norfolk to Bermuda, coal, private terms. 

Schr. Ella Pierce Thurlow, Philadelphia to Bangor, Me., coal, $1.75 
end discharge. 


USE OF AMERICAN SHIPS 


In an address before the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at New York, May 18, Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, urged American manufacturers to use Amer- 
ican ships. 

“You men representing the great manufacturing plans of 
this United States can make or mar America’s opportunity,” 
said he. “That opportunity is ship and sail in American ships. 
Carry that message into every line of endeavor. In the long 
run you will find it pays dividends to ship in our ships, or rather 
your ships, because strictly speaking each one of us is a stock- 
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Galveston, Second Largest Export Port in United States 


Official figures of the Department of Commerce for the year ending June 30, 1920, show total exports 
through Galveston amounting to $598,239,227, second only to the Port of New York. 


Total cotton exports for current season up to May 1, 1921, amounted to 2,027,405 bales. Net receipts [§ ®¢s 
at Galveston for same period totaled 2,468,945 bales. Net receipts at New Orleans, our nearest rival port, for 
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same period, 1,221,722 bales. Wes: 
: Total wheat exported through Galveston, period July 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921, amounted to 67,639,929 
; bushels, a creditable record among the Gulf ports. 
offer 


Total oil imports for year ending December 31, 1920, amounted to 722,724,416 gallons. 


Galveston during a normal year has handled a total of 4,035,114 bales of cotton with ease, system and and 
dispatch. 

Cotton receipts in one day have been as high as 70,124 bales; in one week, 207,545 bales, and in one Full 
month, 855,283 bales. 


Galveston has fourteen high density compresses and storage space for approximately 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton. sels: 
The port handles regularly large quantities of sulphur, oil, lumber, cottonseed cake, meal and oil, rice, 
flour, other grain products, iron and steel articles, spelter, copper and lead bullion, also manufactured articles 
of all kinds. The port imports much sugar, oil, sisal, manufactured commodities and various classes of raW 


materials. ship 





A Trial Shipment Is Only Necessary to Convince}You 
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tes | Port of Quickest Dispatch and of the Best Service 


ports Average detention of cars for all classes of shipments is officially shown as 3 days per car. 


Terminal facilities ample to handle all shipments without danger of delay caused by congestion or embar- 
eipts f§ 8s. Seventy-five miles of terminal tracks serving waterfront sheds and docks. 


t, for Steamship service to the major ports of the world, with liner service to the United Kingdom, Europe, 
West Indies, South and Central America, Mexico and the Orient. 
9,929 Shipment of agricultural implements from Chicago to Liverpool via Galveston delivered at Liverpool 


within less than thirty days from the date it was shipped from Chicago. This is an example of the service 
offered Middle Western shippers via Galveston. 


Freight rates to or from Galveston are the same or lower than rates to or from other Guii ports from 
1 and @ and to points on and west of the Mississippi River and including Illinois and Western Indiana. : 


Coastwise service to and from New York unsurpassed, with an average of five boats per week each way. 
1 one # Full cargo service to all coastwise points. 


Total Elevator Capacity—3,600,000 Bushels. 


f 
es @ Modern docks and wharves with 3,952,279 square feet of covered space; berths for 90 ocean-going ves- 
ia sels; repair facilities, including 10,000-ton drydock. Plenty of room left for further development. 
ticles No Lighterage—Freight handled direct from car to ship or ship to car. 
raw We are giving especial attention to miscellaneous cargo shipments to all foreign ports, and solicit import 


shipments. For information as to rates, routing or sailings, apply 


Traffic Department Galveston Commercial Association, Galveston, Texas 
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holder in this splendid fleet of merchantmen and passenger 
ships now sailing the seven seas. 

“I want you to have before you today these facts which we 
must consider in the work of the Board: We are the operator 
of the largest fleet under single control in the steamship world. 
Our ships must carry cargo and the cargo carried must be profit- 
able, otherwise the government suffers serious financial loss. 
Our passenger services must be given full support of the Amer- 
ican tourist and the traveling public or this splendid fleet of 
passenger vessels will be a white elephant on our hands, and 
a source of expense instead of profit to the United States. 

“IT am a firm believer in private ownership. Our ships are 
being operated by private steamship operators who act as our 
agents. The shipping act specifically states that our merchant 
marine must be privately owned and controlled. 

“We ure hopeful that when the period of re-adjustment is 
passed there will be a ready market for our ships and our 
merchant marine privately owned and controlled will be an 
assured fact.” 

Discussing the marine labor situation, he said: 

“Reports from all of our outlying districts continue to be 
encouraging. The movement of ships is going steadily on. A 
remarkable endorsement of the position of the Shipping Board 
has come through the reduction in marine wages which has 
just taken place in Great Britain. The negotiations in England 
were conducted in much the same manner as in this country. 
There was, however, a meeting of minds in a cordial and concilia- 
tory spirit which has resulted in the British wage scale being 
reduced by $12.15 per month at normal rate of exchange. As 
nearly as can be estimated the average reduction approximates 
the 15 per cent reduction proposed here. 

“The general reductions in wages taking place in all de- 
partments of industry and for the most part in excess of the 
moderate reduction proposed by the Shipping Board convinces 
me that I stand upon absolutely firm ground. The new reduced 
wage scale is in effect and the Shipping Board will continue to 
make use of all its resources to keep its ships moving and _ pre- 
vent the success of this effort to defeat the permanent re-estab- 
lishment of the American merchant marine.” 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although President Harding would like to get James A. 
farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation, for 
ihe chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. Farrell has reiterated 
that he will not take the place. 

“I wish to reiterate in the strongest possible terms that I 
have not changed and will not change my position as previously 
stated,” said he. “That is, I am not considering the position 
as chairman of the United States Shipping Board.” 

After Mr. Farrell had conferred with President Harding 
ast week reports were persistent that he would be the chairman 
xf the board. 





SHIPPING BOARD APPROPRIATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on appropriations this week reported the 
second deficiency appropriation bill carrying among other appro- 
priations. $61,855 333 for the Shipning Board as against a total of 
8170,862,633 asked by the board. The appropriation for the board 
includes $36,852,000 for the emergency shipping fund for the 
rurrent fiscal year and $25,000,000 for the same fund for the 
fiscal year 1922, and $3,633 for salaries. Payment of salaries 
of the members of the board who served as recess appointees 
is provided for. 

In testifying before the committee in support of the appro- 
priations requested, Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, 
reviewed the period of depression through which the board had 
passed and told of the economies the board had made effective 
to reduce operating costs. He said he had reduced the over- 
head of the organization by approximately ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars since he had been chairman. The members of the 
rommittee approved the chairman’s stand on the 15 per cent 
wage cut. 

Admiral Benson said he believed it was fortunate the board 
had not sold its ships and that a plan could be worked out to 
llispose of the ships in the future on a basis that will insure the 
jlevelopment of a good fleet. He believed the merchant marine 
would be on a much more permanent basis than it would have 
been if the ships had been sold. He said if the ships had been 
sold at high prices the purchasers would unquestionably have 
been unable to pay more than one-half of what would have 
been owed. 

“That situation, in my opinion, would have been disastrous,” 
said Chairman Benson. “We are doing all we can to develop 
the most efficient type of motive power for our ships in order 
to reduce the operating expenses. 7 feel strongly that the solu- 
tion of this problem of competition is going to depend on re- 
ducing the operating expenses to the minimum very largely by 
improved motive power for our ships and on increasing the effi- 
ciency of American seamen and officers on board our ships, to- 
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gether with the gradual development of a personnel on shore 
that understands the ship business and with an appreciation by 
the American people as to what an American merchant marine 
really means to the country in all of its various phases.” 

Alonzo Tweedale, controller of the board, said the board 
cleared a total of $81,325,000, including depreciation, on the 
operation of the fleet from the beginning of operations up to 
May 1, 1919. From that time until March 1, 1921, he said, the 
fleet was operated at a profit of $17,000,000 but nothing was 
provided for depreciation. 

“At the present time,” he said, “and since the first of last 
July, we have been running against a condition that has not 
existed before in a great number of years. The rates of ocean 
traffic have never fallen as markedly as they did during this 
period; not only the rates, but the bulk of the cargo, has fallen 
down. The reason for that is patent on its face. Foreign coun. 
tries are not going to buy commodities and other things in the 
United States as long as their exchange rate is so much against 
them. When the rate of exchange comes back to normal the 
bulk of cargo will commence to move and rates will go back 
to normal and we will have a fleet operating, I believe, at a 
large profit.” 


PAY OF MARINE WORKERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has withdrawn from the United States 
Transport Company six vessels which it was buying from the 
board, because -it signed up with marine workers at the old 
rates of pay instead of applying the 15 per cent wage reduction 
made effective May 1 by the Shipping Board and the private 
steamship owners. The vessels are the Anna E. Morse, the 
Clarence E. Morse, the Colin H. Livingstone, the E. A. Morse, 
Jennie R. Morse and ‘the Vanada, with a total deadweight 
tonnage of approximately 55,000 tons. Admiral Benson, chair- 
man of the board, had previously served notice that such action 
would be taken in the cases of companies having Shipping 
Board vessels and which did not “go along” with the board in 
the wage cut. Marine labor leaders announced they would seek 
a congressional investigation of the action of the board and the 
shipowners, claiming that the shipowners are attempting to 
disrupt the unions and are also serving foreign interests. 

“My appeal to the seafarers of the United States to stand 
by the American merchant marine has met with a very grati- 
fying response,” said Admiral Benson, May 12. “Many com: 
munications have been received from men offering their serv- 
ices to keep our ships moving. The Shipping Board feels that 
it can count upon patriotic Americans to rally to its support. 

“The Shipping Board further gives the most positive as- 
surance to all those who come to its aid that they will receive 
the fullest protection in their positions both during and after 
the settlement of the controversy. 

“Reports received today show a considerable improvement 
and that our ships are continuing to sail steadily from all ports. 
While some men are, of course, being prevailed upon by their 
leaders to leave ships on their arrival at American ports, these 
men are being rapidly replaced by those who are eager to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for permanent employment at 
fair wages. This endorsement of my moderate and reasonable 
position in this controversy is especially gratifying. 

“I unqualifiedly pin my faith to the common sense and 
good judgment of the personnel of the American merchant 
marine to meet the present issue in a fair spirit.” 

The Shipping Board announced May 16 that it was satisfied 
with last week’s record of sailings, which it said nearly ap- 
proached a normal week. 


“The achievement of obtaining the requisite number of men 
to sail these vessels is taken to indicate the real feeling among 
the men themselves,” the board announced. “Engineers cot- 
tinue to present themselves for duty and American sailors and 
American firemen have been available in numbers. The pel: 
centage of Americans is in excess of the percentage prior to 
May 1. ; 

“The Fleet Corporation does not anticipate a declaration 
that an emergency exists, because such action is not necessary 
in the present situation. All ports report that the situation 1s 
well in hand. 

“Information has just been received at the Shipping Board 
that the Lake Carriers’ Association has inaugurated a 15 per 
cent wage cut on vessels on the Great Lakes, which has been 
accepted by the men, and that in Great Britain similar reductions 
have been accepted in all departments except the cooks and 
stewards.” ; 

Although reports were made to Admiral Benson, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, that the marine workers had practically 
decided to accept the 15 percent cut in wages, nothing official 
came from the marine union leaders to substantiate the reports. 
Secretary of Labor Davis continued his efforts to get the labor 
leaders to agree to a settlement. : 

Charles H. Potter, president of the United States = 
Operators’ Association, in a telegram to Assistant Director ° 
Operations Keene, said the association believed that were ! 
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not for the fact that engineers and unlicensed men desirous of 
accepting the Shipping Board terms and conditions were being 
intimidated, the strike would have collapsed before this. 

Reports to the board from New Orleans were to the effect 
that the situation there was very encouraging and that it was 
pelieved the situation would clear up in the next few days. 

The Department of Commerce issued a statement showing 
that from May 1 to 15, 142 American vessels were unable to 
sail because of lack of crews and that 496 American vessels 
sailed in that period. 


PACIFIC COAST TO GALVESTON 


Announcement is made by the Pacific-Caribbean-Gulf Line 
that the steamship “Lake Gunni’” will be definitely berthed for 
direct call at Galveston, sailing from the Pacific coast the first 
half of June. The steamer will begin loading at Seattle, then 
proceed to San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, thence to the 
Guif. Below are rates in cents per hundred pounds applying 
from shipside Pacific loading ports to shipside Galveston on the 
principal commodities moving eastbound, as announced by the 
J. H. W. Steele Company, agent: 





Commodities . Coa Min. Wt. 
CRBNGE BOGGS occcdccccevceses $1.50 $0.50 30,000 Ibs. 
OE EE Ee ener 2.50 are 55 40,000 lbs. 
Dried fruit in bags ........... 2.00 cals .60 30,000 Ibs. 
Dried fruit in boxes .......... 2.00 LS -55 40,000 Ibs. 
Shingles, Kil ried ..cccccecs ca $0.75 a 30,000 Ibs. 
Eemmoer, Kil GFICE o.icscccce “sees .70 30,000 Ibs. 
Sash, doors, blinds, etc........ .... -70 40,000 lbs. 


After discharging its cargo at Galveston the steamer will 
load westbound cargo for the Pacific coast. 


THREAT OF SHIP RATE WAR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


There is a threat of war in ship rates on the north Atlantic 
through the withdrawal of foreign lines from the conference 
which controls rates on that part of the seven seas. The United 
Kingdom lines threatened to withdraw from the conference if 
the Shipping Board carries out the promise of Fred L. Murphy, 
traffic manager for the Shipping Board, to absorb the difference 
in insurance rates given by underwriters in favor of ships rated 
first class by them, and Shipping Board vessels. 

Such a promise of absorption, it is asserted, was made to 
millers recently as an inducement to them to ship by Shipping 
Board vessels, the inference being that the Shipping Board was 
unwilling to accept a rating for its vessels less favorable, for 
insurance policies, than that given ships of rival lines, especially 
British. Most of the marine insurance of the world and the rat- 
ing of ships is done by British organizations. There is, therefore, 
a tinge of nationalism involved in the promised controversy. 

W. F. Andrews of the Shipping Board’s New York office, is 
quoted as having said in regard to the threat that the Shipping 
Board would not absorb the difference in insurance rates, but 
the millers are able to quote a letter to which Mr. Murphy’s 
name is attached in which the writer said: 

_ I take pleasure in advising that we are now meeting the insurance 
Situation by authorizing our managing agents when necessary to 
absorb the differential between the Shipping Board and foreign lines. 
‘é would appreciate it very much if you would acquaint the millers 
with this fact, as undoubtedly many of them are forwarding flour by 
fereign lines where insurance rates are lower, not knowing that we 


are desirous of meeting the situation, as pointed out above, and 
securing the business for Shipping Board tonnage. 


Absorption by the Shipping Board would lead, opponents 
of such method of equalizing transportation costs assert, to 
secret rebates and other inimical practices. Those defending that 
method of equalization suggest that the methods used by British 
corporations and their American subsidiaries in rating ships, are 
often arbitrary and make it necessary for the Shipping Board’s 
traffic managers to take steps which, if everything done in the 
rating of vessels were straightforward, as they use the word, 
would be considered reprehensible. Supporters of such methods 
Pf them. merely as the employment of fire for “fighting the 
evil.” 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


_ Partial payment certificates have been issued by the Com- 
Mission to the Grand Rapids & Indiana for $780,000 and to the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha for $227,000. 

_. The Treasury Department has announced the following ad- 
ditional partial payments to railroads: Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, $650,000; Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, $23,000; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, $470,000; St. Paul 
Bridge and Terminal Railway Company, $67,000, and the re- 
celvers of the Texas & Pacific, $125,000. Loans of $500,000 to 
the Seaboard Air Line and of $100,000 to the Tampa Northern 
waliroad were made by the Treasury on direction of the Com- 

sion. 

The Commission May 14 issued Section 209 (a) certificates to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal for $735,000; the Lehigh 
& Hudson River for $200,000; the Cincinnati, Lebanon & North- 
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ern for $150,000; the Illinois Northern for $35,000; and the Chi- 
cago, West Pullman & Southern for $22,000. 

The Commission, on May 16, issued 209 (a) certificates to 
the Copper Range Railroad for $150,000; to the Wisconsin & 
Northern, $27,500, and the Alabama Central for $3,000. 

The United States Railroad Administration reports the fol- 
lowing final settlements and has paid out to the several roads 
the following amounts: Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Rail- 
road, $13,559; New York Connecting Railroad, $1,395,000; Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railway Company, $140,000; Munising, 
Marquette & Southeastern Railway Company, $90,000; Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railroad Company, $250,000; Cambria & 
Indiana Railroad Company, $70,000; Great Northern Railway 
Company, $6,500,000; Texas Midland Railroad, $100,000; Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, $8,525,000; Duluth & Iron Range, $4,866,- 
000; Gulf, Texas & Western, $40,000; Northern Pacific, $9,000,- 
000; Des Moines Union Railway, $330,000; Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, $3,050,000; Western Pacific, $4,200,000; Ulster & Delaware, 
$390,000; Jay Street Terminal, $290,000; Clinton & Oklahoma 
Western, $75,000. 

“The payment of these claims on final settlement is largely 
made up. of balance of compensation due, but includes all other 
disputed items as between the railroad companies and the Ad- 
ministration during the twenty-six months of federal control,” 
the Railroad Administration announced. 

Payments to the railroads by the Treasury in April totaled 
$89,587,723.60, according to a statement issued by that depart- 
ment May 18. From July 1, 1920, to April 30, 1921, payments 
to the railroads totaled $682,575,027.78, and from July 1, 1919, to 
April 30, 1921, the total was $1,719,247,185.31. These payments 
were made under the transportation act and settlements growing 
out of federal control. 

The Treasury Department announced the following additional 
partial payments May 18: Alabama Central, $3,000; Copper 
Range Railroad Company, $150,000; Wisconsin & Northern, 
$27,500. 

Partial payments of the guaranty to May 17 totaled $137,- 
031,290.05. Partial payments of reimbursements of deficits in- 
curred during federal control to May 17 totaled $510,500. 

Advances under the guaranty, most of which were paid prior 
to the enactment of the Winslow partial payment bill, which be- 
came effective February 26, totaled $263,235,874. 

Over $400,000,000 has been paid to the railroads under the 
guaranty to date, leaving approximately $200,000,000 due, if rough 
estimates made heretofore are borne out. 


CAR SUPPLY SUMMARY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a summary of general conditions with respect to car 
supply as of May 12, W. L. Barnes, executive manager of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association, an- 
ticipates an increased demand for ventilated box cars and re- 
frigerators and expresses the hope that coal production will 
continue to increase with a corresponding marked decrease in 
the number of surplus cars. The statement follows: 


Box Cars: The supply of box cars in excess of requirements con- 
tinues to increase slightly, and as of the last day of April totaled 
189,127 or about 2,000 in excess of the surplus reported two weeks 
previously. 

Auto Cars: Supply of surplus automobile cars again increased 
slightly for the two weeks ended April 30th. Cars of this type should 
be worked home or disposed of to loading territory as requirements 
may necessitate. 

Ventilated Box Cars: Roads in the South will soon feel an in- 
creased demand for ventilated box cars. It is important that the use 
of these cars be confined as far as possible to freight requiring ven- 
tilation and that surplus empty cars be worked loaded or empty to 
their owners for protection of perishable loading. 

Stock Cars: Supply of stock cars in excess of requirements has 
increased in the past two weeks, particularly single decks. 

Refrigerator Cars: There is no material change in the refrigera- 
tor car situation, there being a full car supply in all sections. The 
Georgia peach crop and the Imperial Valley, Calif., cantaloupe crop 
will commence to move in the next few weeks. It is especially im- 
portant that F. G. E., A. R. T., P. F. E. and S. F. R. D. refrigerator 
cars now be promptly returned to their respective territories in ac- 
cordance with current instructions from the owners. 

Open Top Cars: Production of bituminous coal has shown a 
slight increase each week since week ended April 2d, during which 
week production was the lowest since the strike period of 1919. It is 
estimated that 7,275,000 tons will be produced during week ending May 
7th, an increase of approximately 25 per cent over week of April 2d. 
The number of surplus coal cars has decreased from 262,944, April 8, 
te 229,443 April 30th, about 13 per cent. It is to be hoped that pro- 
duction will continue to increase and surplus cars decrease rapidly 
until normal conditions again obtain. The relocation of open-top cars 
to owning lines should continue in accordance with Car Service Rules. 

Flat Cars: While there is a slight surplus of fiat cars reported 
the percentage of same to ownership is comparatively small, indicat- 
ing in this period of industrial depression a fairly general demand for 
this tvpe of equipment. All orders are being met, however, and there 
is sufficient surplus so that cars should be loaded generally in accord- 
ance with Car Service Rules. but there would seem no need of running 
up any empty mileage in the interests of restoring flat cars to the 
— The demand has increased to some extent in the past three 
weeks. 





COMMISSION OFFICES CLOSED 


On account of the funeral of Chief Justice White, the Com- 
mission offices will be closed all day Saturday. 
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SHORT LINE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


American railroads, in the estimation of Bird M. Robinson, 
president of the American Short Line Railroad Association, ap- 
parently, are in worse condition than railroads in other parts 
of the world. Mr. Robinson so expressed himself at the annual 
meeting of the association, which was held in Washington May 
19 and the following day. That is true, Mr. Robinson said, not- 
withstanding that private capital has constructed the most effi- 
cient railroad system in the world and notwithstanding the fur- 
ther fact that, in his estimation, the carriers have heretofore, 
and are now, rendering service at a lower cost to their patrons 
than the railroads of any other nation. 

“The American people have apparently lost their sense of 
justice in considering the railroad question,’ he continued. 
“They have, in years past, followed the cry that the public must 
be served regardless of the rights of the owners of the prop- 
erties, and during that period have enforced a policy of restric- 
tion to such an extent that they have practically starved most 
of the railroads.” 

These things Mr. Robinson said in the course of his annual 
address in calling the association’s meeting to order and ren- 
dering an account of the stewardship of the association, the 
object of which is to serve the short-line railroads by watching 
their interests in Washington, before Congress and the executive 
departments. Speaking of government operation of the rail- 
roads, he said: 

“The government took possession of the great majority of 
the railroads of the country for war purposes, and after oper- 
ating them in an extravagant and reckless way, returned the 
properties to their owners not only in a dilapidated condition, 
but saddled with ruinous wage contracts, which have since re- 
sulted in sapping their very life blood. When returning the roads 
to their owners the government gave to one of its agencies un- 
limited power to regulate the rates to be charged for services 
and gave to another agency unlimited power to determine the 
wages to be paid to their employes. 

“The result has been most disastrous, for, notwithstanding 
a large increase in rates, the revenue received has not been suffii- 
cient, in most cases, to meet operating expenses, and as a result 
of such limitations and impositions, solvent companies have rap- 
idly progressed into bankruptcy.” 


Mr. Robinson expressed the opinion that the inquiry as to 
why things are as they are that is being made by the Senate 
com.nittee on interstate commerce will clarify the atmosphere 
by removing the smoke and poison which have been thrown into 
it, and result in a clear understanding, at least by a majority 
of senators and representatives, of the facts and of the emer- 
gency which confronts the carriers. Yet he thought it necessary 
to call attention to the fact that, notwithstanding the shabby 
treatment of the railroads by Congress and the public, there 
were before Congress bills which would impose new and bur- 
densome restrictions on the carriers. 

In a review of the labor situation he said the fight of the 
carriers to break the strangle-hold of the labor unions and to 
reduce the amount of wages paid to employes commensurate 
with revenues received had precipitated a fight that had not 
heretofore been equalcd for misrepresentation and brutish vilifi- 
cation. Ccntinuing his review of the forces that were making 
life hard for the managers of the railroads, Mr. Robinson said: 

“The labor leaders have not only used every device to create 
a smoke screen for the purpose of obscuring the question at 
issue, but they have vigorously sought to use poison gasses of 
untruths in the hope that they could thus kill off the efforts 
being made by the carriers to save about $1,000,000 per day, 
which they are being forced to pay to employes beyond the 
amount that should be paid. Only a part of the public seem 
to realize that in the end it must pay this extraordinary bill, and 
that therefore the fight of the carriers is for its benefit, as well 
as their own. 

“The railway brotherhoods and unions are organized to an 
extent never before known, and they not only seek to obtain 
wages and working conditions to be fixed and determined by 
themselves, but they go even further by joining in practically 
every effort made by any interest which seeks to place addi- 
tional burdens and restrictions upon the carriers. 


“They do not hesitate to state that they desire the govern- 
ment to take the railroads from their owners and pay therefor 
only a fraction of their value; and, after thus appropriating the 
roads, to turn them over to the employes to be operated on a 
basis of ‘heads the employes win and tails the government loses.’ 

“Many organizations have. for one reason or another, joined 
in the current ‘howl’ against the carriers; and the socialists and 
communists have promptly and vigorously joined in these at- 
tacks, which are apparently becoming more and more popular. 

“There are several large, strong and aggressive organiza- 
tions of shippers which now seem to have but one object in 
view, and that is to reduce rates, and, having accomplished that 
object, to again reduce rates, without regard to the rights of 
the owners, and, in many instances, without regard as to whether 
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the carriers can maintain and improve their property so as to 
meet the needs of themselves for service or to provide for the 
future demands of the country.” 

Mr. Robinson recited negotiations he had had with execy. 
tives of the larger roads on the subject of interchange passes, 
The trunk lines complained about the large number of passes 
demanded by the officers of short lines. They undertook to 
correct that by limiting the passes to managing offtcers who 
devoted their whole attention to the management of a carrier. 
Mr. Robinson reported that he had persuaded the trunk lines to 
cancel an order to that effect. He suggested the appointment 
of a committee to take up the subject with a view to regulating 
the matter, especially in view of the proposal by a number of 
New England states to prohibit the issuance of any passes. 

The first day was devoted to the making of reports by the 
president and Secretary-Treasurer Whittelsey and the discussion 
of the subjects brought forward in Mr. Robinson’s report. 


Short Lines and Labor Board 


Allegations that the railroad brotherhoods, by hook or crook, 
without even semblance of warrant for so doing, are haling 
short line railroads before the Railroad Labor Board, and that 
the Labor Board, has made decisions that seem clearly to be 
beyond its power to make, were placed before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Short Line Railroad Association on May 
19, by Ben B. Cain, vice-president and general counsel of the 
association. He declared that it was the intention of the rail- 
road labor leaders, after they have finished with the trunk lines, 
to harry the short lines. With due respect to the labor board, Mr. 
Cain said that, in his opinion the labor board, in laying down 
the sixteen principles on which railroads and their employes 
are to negotiate working agreements, exceeded the power given 
to it by the law. His thought was that the labor board is 
determined, if possible, to bring the relations between employer 
and employe on all railroads under its wing, regardless of the 
fact that the transportation law gives it jurisdiction only when 
a strike on a given railroad would seriously threaten interstate 
commerce. 

“It is the opinion of the labor leaders that Congress has 
created a body which has the same amount and kind of power 
over wages and working conditions as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has over rates, rules and regulations pertaining to 
traffic,” said Mr. Cain. “It is their idea that they and the Board 
can force collective bargaining upon every railroad. In the 
course of time every mother’s son of you will be brought before 
the board. What the board has ruled is the law until it has 
been. set aside by the board or the courts. Many of you are 
inclined to think that your labor troubles are about over, when, 
as I see the situation, they have only begun.” 

To illustrate his remarks Mr. Cain cited the railroad of 
which he was the head until it went into the hands of a re. 
ceiver, and with which he is still connected as legal adviser to 
the receiver. That company had 107 employes, only four of 
whom were members of labor unions. The receiver reduced 
wages ten per cent by postihg a notice on its bulletin board. 
Thereupon the labor board adopted a resolution holding that 
the company, listed with a number of others, had not the right 
to make reductions without the consent of the labor board. 

Every employe of the road had accepted the reduction, 103 
in writing and the four labor union employes by accepting 
checks for the smaller amounts of money. They advised the 
receiver that they were willing to take the reduction but asked 
to be excused from accepting in writing because, they said, the 
national officers of the unions might deprive them of their 
pension rights. At the hearing the national officers said they 
had not the right to deprive the men of their pension status; 
that that could be done only by their local unions or lodges 
when such deprivation was approved by the national officers. 
It was shown that there was no local union on the road which 
employed them and that the decision as to them would rest 
with lodges and unions far from the scene. 

“Under the law as construed by the labor board you have 
lost the right to say how much you will offer men for working 
for you, and the right to discipline a man until and unless you 
have the consent of his labor organization, which can be ob 
tained only after you have had a formal hearing before a man 
designated by you, at which the man may be represented by 
counsel of his own choosing, which, of course, means a labor 
leader who has been sent down from some labor union general 
office,” he said. 

“The law says that appeal to the labor board may be taken 
by the labor organization, or if the men are not organized, by 
petition in writing of 100 employes on a-railroad, if they are 
not organized. As to the little road with which I am connected, 
there is no labor organization nor did 100 men petition the 
board, yet the road was reprimanded, before hearing, by the 
board, which held, in effect, that no changes in wages or work 
ing conditions could be made by the road.” 

Practically all the time of the two days’ session was de 
voted to a discussion of questions of divisions, settlements with 
the Railroad Administration, proceedings before the labor board, 
and questions pertaining to the maintenance of the association § 
organization in Washington and the financing of its activities. 
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The executive committee was authorized, in its discretion, to 
charge the expenses of the traffic bureau to the general funds, 
if the bureau cannot be made self supporting. It was also agreed 
that the labor department, which raised $32,000 from 189 com- 
panies, should be treated in the same way. That means that 
if the executive committee thinks it advisable to continue the 
two departments, even if they are not self sustaining, it may 
charge the cost of their maintenance to the general funds of 
the association. 

Chauncey M. Depew, chairman of the New York Central 
poard, who came to Washington to pay his respects to Presi- 
dent Harding, was the only non-member to address the associa- 
tion. He said that notwithstanding all the troubles that have 
fallen on railroad managers, it is still an honorable ambition 
to become a successful railroad man and he felicitated the as- 
sociation members on the spirit of sturdiness they had shown 
under the manifold troubles falling upon them during the last 
five or six years. 


COMMISSION AND SHORT LINES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Lumber-carrying trunk lines, .by reason of the Commission’s 
decisions in the Three Lakes Lumber case (61 I. C. C. 408) and 
Swift Lumber Company case (61 I. C. C. 485), are under com- 
pulsion to decide on a policy with regard to rates from points 
on branch lines. Under the terms of the order in the first men- 
tioned case the trunk lines serving the Pacific northwest must 
decide what they are going to do on or before August 8. Under 
the Swift Lumber Company decision they must take action on 
or before August 5. 


The orders require the removal of undue prejudice. The 
Three Lakes order is wide open, giving the carriers the option 
of removing the prejudice by extending the coast group rates 
to points on the Washington Western or depriving the other 
points in the group, on the branch lines, of the benefit of the 
group basis. 

The Swift Lumber Company order requires the removal of 
undue prejudice by the extension of the junction rates to points 
on the Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf, formerly the Fernwood & 
Gulf. If the trunk lines involved in this case think the junction 
point rates are too low they will have the option of increasing 
them, thereby exposing the shippers from points on the Illinois 
Central to the danger of higher rates, as pointed out by Com- 
missioner Hall in a report in which he dissented, in part, from 
the order of the Commission in the Swift case. But whatever 
the Illinois Central and the New Orleans Northeastern, the trunk 
line connections of the Fernwood road, decide to do with regard 
to the matter, they must accord rates on lumber to the complain- 
ants on the branch line not in excess of those they grant to the 
shippers at the three junction points mentioned in the order— 
Fernwood, Tylertown, and Foxworth, Miss. 

In effect, the order requires the maintenance of the yellow 
pine blanket, in so far as the junctions mentioned are involved, 
if not throughout the blanketed territory. Commissioner Hall, in 
his dissent, made the point that that was too broad and sweep- 
ing an order to make on such a record as before the Commission 
in that case. 

The order in the Three Lakes Lumber Company case is not 
so broad. The trunk lines there involved have the option of 
extending the blanket to the points on the Washington Western, 
or depriving the points on all branch lines of the benefit of the 
group rates. 


Both orders, however, are regarded by those who have been 
following the lumber tap line and the industrial railways cases 
as tending toward a greater degree of stability or uniformity 
in the treatment of branch lines by the trunk lines; as tending 
to break down any distinction that may now exist between 
branch lines owned by the trunk lines and those owned by other 
companies, whether wholly common carrier or affiliated in in- 
terest with a shipper. The two orders appear to proceed 
on the assumption that the ownership of the dollar that built 
the branch line can have no bearing on the treatment that must 
be accorded to the extensions of the systems of transportation 
with which the branch lines connect. 

No one has undertaken to predict what will be the outcome 
of that seeming disregard of the ownership of the dollar. It 
may result in the extension of through route and joint rate ar- 
Tfangements to independent branch lines on substantially the 
Same terms as such arrahgements are made with the branch 
lines owned by the trunk lines. Only one thing is certain as to 
the Pacific northwest situation. That is that the trunk lines 
Must treat the shippers on branches regardless of the ownership, 
alike under similar conditions and in like circumstances. A 
dollar is not a condition or circumstance in a transportation 
Sense ; that is to say, there can be no dissimilarity of treatment 
of shippers because the branch line that is used by one was built 
with dollars owned by the man whose other dollars may be pro- 
viding tonnage, while the branch line used by his competitor 
Was built with dollars provided by a trunk line, or by one not 
connected with either a railroad or a shipper. 
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Treatment of the shipper, however, is a thing apart from the 
treatment of the branch line. Generally speaking, it might be 
inferred that the principles that govern treatment of the ship- 
per will necessarily govern the treatment of the branch line. 
Probably, it is believed, if the Commission had to pass judgment 
on a question as to principles to be applied, there would be no 
commissioner contending that there should be any difference 
in the principles to be applied. 

It is in the application of the principles that room may be 
found for applications that short-line railroads might contend 
showed inconsistency on the part of the commissioners. The 
reports of the Commission in the two cases mentioned have been 
taken to indicate that the Commission, on application by any 
other of the large number of short lines in the Pacific northwest, 
would make an order similar to the one in the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Company case. 


Neither report nor order deals with the question of com- 
pensation for the short lines. In the Three Lakes Lumber Com- 
pany case the Commission said that the refusal of the trunk lines 
to maintain joint rates on the coast-group basis from points on 
the Washington Western, while contemporaneously maintaining 
such rates on that basis from points on their proprietary branch 
lines, or on their independent connections, constituted undue 
prejudice. 


If and when the trunk lines institute joint rates with the 
Washington Western, the question of divisions will come up. 
The same is true with regard to the Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf, 
when the joint rates are established no higher than the junction 
point rates. 


The principle has been established in the Pacific northwest 
that, if the trunk lines desire joint rates with their own branch 
lines or with independent branches, they must also be extended 
to roads like the Washington Western, which is, or was at the 
time the controversy started, the property of the Three Lakes 
Lumber Company, even as the Fernwood & Gulf was the prop- 
erty of a lumber company. 

There is no comfort in either decision for the short lines 
in the matter of divisions. The Commission, of course, will obey 
the law to prescribe just and reasonable divisions if the trunk 
lines fail to do so. But the arrangement between the Washing- 
ton Western and its connections will be supervised by the Com- 
mission because, under the Supreme Court’s tap line decision, it 
must see that rebates to lumber companies or other shippers 
are not given under the guise of divisions. 


In disposing of tap-line division cases, the Commission, with- 
out examining each rate or each tap-line situation, has prescribed 
divisions or allowances to tap lines owned by shippers, based, 
many tap lines believe, on an arbitrary conclusion that, for the 
purposes of allowances, all tap lines in all parts of the southern 
pine region are alike and that there is no reason why one should 
be paid any more or any less than another. No such general 
rule for making divisions has ever been laid down by the Com- 
mission for disposing of division questions arising between rail- 
roads not coming within the meaning of the words “tap line.” 


While the tap lines have fumed and fretted about the divi- 
sions the Commission has allowed them, they have never brought 
a case in the courts that brought out the fact that the Com- 
mission had acted without a particular investigation of all the 
facts in a given case. One tap-line division case did reach the 
Supreme Court and the tap line lost. Since that time, however, 
there has been such a discussion of the matter that, perhaps, if 
another case were brought, especially in view of the changes in 
the law made by the Esch-Cummins act, the courts might be 
made to see that every case must be treated on its own facts 
and not in a broad and general way on the assumption that 
“pigs is pigs” or that all tap lines look alike to the Commission 
and that, therefore, they must be alike. 


CONTAINER SPECIFICATIONS 
° The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, May 13, issued a revised shipping container 
specification for riveted sheet iron or steel cases, to be used in 
the shipment of motion picture films by express, effective May 20. 
The revised specification was adopted by the Commission on May 
10. The specification unrevised is paragraph 43 of the Express 
Regulations. It is to be‘-known as No. 32. 

At the same time it issued Shipping Container Specification 
No. 20A, covering iron or steel barrels, for the shipment of 
barium peroxide and other dangerous articles subject to the pro- 
visions and restrictions of the governing regulations, particularly 
paragraphs 1821 to 1841 inclusive, of the freight regulations and 
paragraphs 34 and 35 to 50, inclusive, of the express regulations, 
This specification is to be effective May 25. Removable heads or re- 
movable plate containers are authorized under this specification. 
It also contains specifications for conducting the test to determine 
the viscosity of the liquid proposed to be transported in the con- 
tainer, a choice of methods for determining the viscosity being 
allowed, but the tests are to be made within the limits prescribed 
by the specification. 
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FREIGHT CLAIM AGENTS MEET 


The thirtieth annual session of the Freight Claim Division 
of the American Railway Association was called to order, in 
Chicago, May 17, by H. C. Pribble, general claim agent for the 
Santa Fe, chairman of the division. A short address of wel- 
come, full of the spirit of optimism, was made by President 
Richard A. Aishton, of the American Railway Association, which 
was replied to briefly by Mr. Pribble, and the meeting settled 
down to the business of the first day of the three-day conven- 
tion, which consisted of considering several changes in the rules 
governing the division between carriers of the expenses of al- 
lowed claims. 

Mr. Aishton congratulated the division on the work it had 
done in the last twelve months. “What you gentlemen do here 
within the next three days may have a tremendous bearing on 
the general railroad situation, which, as you know, is one of 
the most important problems with which this country has to 
deal at the present time. The confidence of the shippers and 
the interests of the public, which have been too much neglected 
in the past, are in your hands and are paramount at the present 
time. The legislators in Washington care little about the rail- 
roads, their stock holders and the railroad workers. They are 
concerned chiefly with the public interest, and they are watch- 
ing our moves carefully before deciding whether or not further 
legislative interference is necessary. 

“The fun has gone out of railroading. Today it is a very 
serious business, but I am confident that conditions will be bet- 
ter within a short time. Within 30 days—at the most, 60—the 
darkest days of railroading will have passed, and within a few 
months we will be looking back at this period and wondering 
what it was we were worrying about. By the time another 
year has passed, the transportation machine of the United States 
will be turning out the greatest volume of business in its his- 
tory.” 

In answer to Mr. Aishton’s talk, Mr. Pribble said a few words 
about the object and attainments of the division. The watch- 
word was, he said, “Cut loss and damage in half,” a thing pos- 
sible only through the co-operation of each road, though a num- 
ber of roads were still backward in joining the movement. That 
the work of the division was becoming recognized, he said, was 
borne out by a communication from Commissioner Eastman in 
which the co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was promised, and by a statement made before the Labor Board 
by several presidents of western roads in which it was stated 
that “the American Railway Association’s campaign to cut loss 
and damage claims in half is already meeting with great 
success.” 

Richard H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, praised the work of the Freight Claim Division, in 
an address before that body on the second day of the annual 
meeting in Chicago, May 18. 

“You gentlemen,” he said, “are confronted by an added 
difficulty, because you not only have to plan methods of reducing 
loss and damage, but you must take these same plans to your 
executives and sell them. I think it is safe to say that most 
of the progressive executives have been sold, and the results 
obtained in the last year ought to convince those who still re- 
main to be convinced. 

“If it had not been for your good efforts, the claims paid in 
1920 would have risen from $109,000,000 to $125,000,000, instead 
of being reduced to $106,000,000. The facts are more plainly 
shown by a consideration of the ratio of claims paid to revenue. 
In 1919 it was 3.03 per cent; in 1920, 2.52 per cent. Another 
encouraging feature is that great progress is being made in 
‘catching up’ on overdue claims. Everyone knows that the high 
claim rates of 1920 were leftovers from 1919. The most hopeful 
sign of the trend of claim payments is, therefore, the fact that 
in February, 1921, 31 per cent more claims were adjusted than 
were received.” 

The day was spent in discussing means of claim prevention, 
the subject being considered in subdivisions covering robberies, 
losses of entire packages, rough handling, defective equipment 
and delay. The discussion was general, most of it coming from 
the floor. Alexander S. Lyman, general attorney for the New 
York Central, spoke on “Thieving and Pilfering on the Rail- 
roads” and made a plea for concerted effort to stamp out this 
evil. Much could be done, he said, by carefully compiled statis- 
tics from freight claim departments which “would show where 
the weak spots are.” He commended the joint criminal law 
bureaus, such as are being operated in St. Louis and New York, 
but suggested the carrying out of such a scheme on a larger 
scale. 


“The magnitude of the problem,” he said, “suggests a 
broader remedy than these measures. A department of surveil- 
lance, organized and conducted by a chief of the higher type 
of executive, is called for, reporting only to the head of the 
corporation, having under his charge three co-ordinated branches, 
each under a separate command: (1) A bureau of efficiency, 
having to do with (a) the selection of men entering the employ, 
on the score of previous record for probity, (b) the caliber, 
habits and conduct of passenger conductors, and of receiving 
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and delivery clerks, (c) the method of receipting, or tallying 
and checking freight, notification of arrival and delivery to con- 
signee, (2) a bureau of patrol to guard freight at terminals and 
in transit; and (3) a detective bureau to detect and collect eyi- 
dence against thieves and receivers and recover stolen property. 

“With such an organization for each carrier, with means 
for exchanging information in the larger centers of traffic and 
co-operating through joint criminal counsel with each other in 
the prosecution of frauds and thefts, there would be a reasonable 
exnectation of coping successfully with the problem. The ay- 
erage railroad police department of the present day (with some 
praiseworthy exceptions), in personnel, organization, scope and 
methods is obsolete and inadequate.” 

Suggestions from the floor as to methods of reducing these 
forms of losses included the exercising of more care in the 
hiring of labor, the appealing to the heads of labor unions to 
help spread propaganda, and the reducing of delays, which, ac. 
cording to Fred E. Winburn, special representative of the com- 
mittee on cause and prevention, was the cause of most pilfering 
and robbery. 

J. A. Pilcher, mechanical engineer for the Norfolk & West- 
ern, spoke on “Impact and Its Relation to Damage Claims.” He 
stressed the necessity for careful handling and pointed out 
wherein the present railroad equipment could be improved so 
as to reduce loss and damage. 

The program for the third and closing day included the 
consideration of changes in rules recommended by the com- 
mittee on loss and damage rules, of which W. O. Bunger, gen- 
eral superintendent of freight claims for the C. R. I. & P., is 
chairman; and the committee on overcharge rules, of which J. 
J. Hooper, general claim agent for the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, is chairman. 

J. B. Baskerville, assistant general claim agent for the Nor- 
folk & Western, chairman of the committee on cause and pre 
vention, also presented a report. 

The resolutions adopted by the Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway Association,, May 19, were general in charac- 
ter, the work of arranging them and compiling the data which is 
to accompany them being left to the newly elected general com- 
mittee. The one covering loss and damage by theft and rob 
bery directed the general committee to assemble figures show- 
ing the alarming growth of this form of loss and to submit 
these figures together with the resolution in its final form to 
the railroad executives of the country. 

Freight claim agents generally were urged, in another reso- 
lution, to give the suggestions as to improvements in freight 
car construction contained in Mr. Pilcher’s address of the previ- 
ous day serious consideration. It is expected that concerted 
thought on the part of the agents will result in the making 
of concrete recommendations regarding certain improvements 
in freight car door construction. 

Suggestions made from the floor as to methods of spreading 
propaganda against rough handling and delays through rail- 
road workers’ union officials did not meet with the approval 
of the meeting. It was thought best to refer the matter to the 
managers and advise them to educate the men along these lines 
in ways that seemed best to them, and a resolution to that effec 
was passed. 

The following officers were elected: Chairman, H. C. Pribble, 
general claim agent, A. T. & S. F.;. first vice-chairman, H. C. 
Howe, freight claim agent, C. & N. W.; second vice-chairman, 
William C. Fitch, freight claim agent, Southern Pacific; gen- 
eral committee, for two-year term, T. S. Walton, freight claim 
agent, Missouri Pacific; R. L. Calkins, freight claim agent, N. 
Y. C.; H. R. Grochau, freight claim agent, C. St. P. M. & O.; for 
one year, J. A. Beahan, freight claim agent, N. Y. N. H. & H.; 
W. B. Kellett, freight claim agent, F. W. & D.; J. B. Basker- 
ville, assistant general claim agent, Norfolk & Western. Lewis 
Pilcher was retained as secretary, as also were the special repre- 
sentatives, Fred B. Winburn, Joe Marshall and Albert L. Green. 

The new freight claim prevention committee is as follows: 
J. B. Baskerville, chairman; C. H. Dietrich, freight claim agent, 
Cc. M. & st. P.; F. W. H. O’Meara, freight claim agent, C. & 0.; 
Cc. E. Bingham, freight claim agent, K. C. S. Ry.; C. C. Glessner 
general freight claim agent, B. & O.; A. R. MeNitt, freight claim 
agent, Union Pacific; J. D. Shields, freight claim agent, C. B. 
& Q.; H. M. Moors, freight claim agent, Southern Pacific lines 
in Louisiana; J. F. Horrigan, freight claim agent, Northern 
Pacific. 

The members of the appeal committee are: J. F. Horrigan, 
chairman; H. Bierman, general freight claim agent, M. K. & T.; 
J. D. Shields, freight claim agent, C. B. & Q.; J. J. Hooper, gen- 
eral freight claim agent, Southern Railway; E. Arnold, freight 
claim agent, Grand Trunk. 


LA, RY. & NAV. CO. NOTES 


The Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, in Finance 
Docket No. 1444, has asked for authority to issue equipment 
obligations, running to the United States government, to pay 
for motive power bought under federal control. The notes are 
to be in denominations of $22,500, one payable each year from 
1921 to 1929, inclusive. 
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COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


“The recovery in production of soft coal gained additional 
momentum in the week ended May 7,” the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior said in its weekly report under 
date of May 14. “The total output, including lignite and coal 
coked at the mine, is estimated at 7,296,000 net tons, an increase, 
when compared with the preceding week of 326,000 tons, or 
nearly 5 per cent. 

“The following statement furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association shows the number of cars loaded daily: May 2, 
21,904; May 3, 22,602; May 4, 24,917; May 5, 23,548; May 6, 
24,525; May 7, 17,906. 

“Preliminary reports indicate that loadings of Monday and 
Tuesday of the week May 9-14 were 26,364 and 25,466 cars, re- 
spectively. The total for the two days—51,830 cars—shows an 
increase of more than 10 per cent over the corresponding days 
for either of the two weeks preceding. 

“The all-rail movement to New England underwent no change 
during the week ended May 7. Reports to the American Railway 
Association show that 2,457 cars were forwarded through the 
five rail gateways, Harlem River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotter- 
dam and Mechanicsville. Compared with the corresponding 
week in 1920, when shipments were beginning to recover from 
the effects of the switchmen’s strike, this was a decrease of 
803 cars. 

“While exports were at practically the same rate as during 
the preceding week, the quantity of coal supplied for foreign 
punker coal at Hampton Roads during the week ended May 7 
increased sharply. According to reports furnished the Geological 
Survey by the three coal exchanges at that port, 226,159 net 
tons were shipped to foreign destinations and 135,710 tons were 
taken for bunkering. Compared with the week preceding, ex- 
ports decreased 4,554 tons, while bunker coal increased 44,254 
tons, or 47 per cent. 

“The movement of bituminous coal to tidewater increased 
during April. According to reports received by the Geological 
Survey, the amount dumped over the piers at tide was 3,041,000 
net tons. This was the heaviest total dumped since January 
and exceeded that of March by 213,000 tons. That this increase 
was largely caused by increased foreign demand resulting from 
the British miners’ strike is shown by the heavier tonnages for 
export and bunker coal. These were 193,000 and 137,000 tons, 
respectively. Shipments to New England destinations increased 
sligtly, while coal for local use inside capes and for other pur- 
poses declined.” 


CUSHING SAYS NO COAL PANIC 


In an address on “Coal Fact and Coal Fiction,” before the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association at Chicago,. May 18, 
George H. Cushing, managing director of the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association, said he came to Chicago with the “amaz- 
ing piece of news” that “we are going to have another coal 
panic, which will start about the dog days.” 

“T can’t quite see things that way,” he continued. “I know 
that on the railroads 450,000 cars are lying idle because they 
have nothing to carry. In the round houses are thousands of 
engines standing in white lead because the railroads have no 
use for them. Nearly half a million railroad employes are idle 
because there is no work for them to do. All of this wealth of 
equipment in mines and railroads can be thrown suddenly into 
use to satisfy any demand for coal. This gives us one kind of 
assurance that no danger threatens.” 

Mr. Cushing said business could not revive to such an extent 
as to block the railroads and prevent the movement of coal. 

“Thus,” said he, “coal will have the railroads and labor 
practically to itself. Plenty of it will move if the people want it.” 


SEASONAL COAL RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, who advocates the 
establishment of seasonal rates on coal, May 13 submitted the 
following report to the Senate on behalf of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee on the seasonal coal rate bill (S. 1806): 

“The Commitee on Interstate Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1806) to further amend the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, to provide for seasonal rates for the 
transportation of coal, report thereon with the recommendation 
that the bill be passed without amendment. 

“The bill incorporates suggestions made by Chairman Edgar 
E. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it has 
the unqualified and unanimous approval of the members of that 
commission. 

“The committee believes that legislation of this character, 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to initiate 
lower freight rates on coal during the spring and summer 
months and higher rates during the fall and winter months will 
tend to encourage consumers to develop storage accommoda- 
lions, to accept deliveries of coal in advance of their seasonal 
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needs, and thus to keep the mines operating more constantly 
throughout the year. The committee is of the opinion that 
such legislation will bring about the following beneficial results: 

“1. It will stabilize the price of coal. The capacity output 
of all the coal mines in the United States, assuming fairly con- 
stant operation, would far exceed the present consumption. The 
output of all these mines working as at present only intermit- 
tently during the spring and summer months and working to 
capacity during the fall and winter months is barely sufficient to 
supply the current needs and the greatly increased cold-weather 
demand for coal. During the winter the demand so nearly 
equals the currently available supply that scarcity prices pre- 
vail. In addition to this the actual cost of production per ton is 
unduly enhanced because the operator must during the time his 
mine is closed down or working intermittently keep together 
his organization and expend money for the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the property, all of which must be added to the price 
of the coal which he mines and sells during the rush season. If 
the demand for coal were reasonably constant throughout the 
year, many of these costs based on holding plant, capital, and 
personnel idle for a large portion of the time would disappear, 
and the price of coal would more nearly represent only current 
costs of production plus a reasonable profit, leaving no oppor- 
tunity for charging scarcity prices during the months when the 
greatest amount of coal is consumed. The situation is some- 
what analogous to that which prevails in the electric-lighting in- 
dustry, where the rate of 10 or 12 cents per kilowatt hour 
charged for current used for lighting includes a large allowance 
for machinery kept idle throughout the daytime and only em- 
ployed to handle the peak load in the evening, while the same 
current is sold for heating purposes at 3 or 4 cents per kilowatt 
hour because its use throughout the day for this purpose tends 
to keep all of the power-house machinery operating more con- 
stantly. 

“2. Such legislation will obviate very largely the pressing 
necessity for more coal cars. The present supply of coal cars, 
while totally insufficient to handle the fall and winter rush under 
existing conditions, would be fairly adequate to carry all the 
coal desired by consumers if this equipment could be kept mov- 
ing with greater regularity throughout the year, as would be 
the case if the advantage of lower summer and spring freight 
rates could be held out*to induce consumers to receive coal 
shipments in advance of their winter needs. Under the present 
system thousands of- coal cars ordinarily lie idle during the 
spring and summer, while the whole available supply of coal 
cars is entirely insufficient to handle the fall and winter emer- 
gency. 

“3. Such legislation would remedy the present inadequacy 
of terminal facilities. The large amount of coal which must 
now be transported within a comparatively short time in each 
year tends to glut already overcrowded terminals. The in- 
creasing inability of existing terminal facilities to handle ex- 
traordinary seasonal demands without entailing serious delays 
and disproportionate terminal costs is one of the most glaring 
weaknesses in the present American railroad transportation sys- 
tem, according to the testimony of Chairman Clark of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“4. Such a measure would promote regularity of employ- 
ment in the mines, and would thus settle most of the outstand- 
ing grievances of the miners. Increased compensation for min- 
ers is demanded not so much as an actual wage for work per- 
formed but rather as a pension for periods of enforced idleness 
due to the seasonal demand for coal. 

“The committee finds, from an examination of some of the 
disadvantages which might appear to inhere in the requirements 
of lower spring and summer freight rates for coal shipments, 
that most of these objections are untenable: 

“1. The revenues of the carriers would not be affected. A 
large amount of coal would still have to be mined and shipped 
in fall and winter to consumers who lacked the capital, credit, 
foresight, or storage accommodations to enable them to secure 
their supply during the warmer months. 


“2. The transportation of more coal in the spring and sum- 
mer will not embarrass the railroads in handling other seasonal 
movements, e. g., crops. In some localities cars carrying grain 
are loaded only in one direction, returning empty to the point 
of origin because of lack of shipments moving in that direction. 
If coal could be encouraged to move at the same time, this 
wasteful practice of hauling empty cars might be at least par- 
tially eliminated. Operating conditions during the clear weather 
of the spring and summer months are much more favorable, so 
that railroads can better withstand. heavy demands for trans- 
portation at that period of the year than during the fall and 
winter months when coal has heretofore moved in greatest 
volume. The cost to the railroads of transporting coal is also 
much less in warm weather, when locomotives can haul heavier 
trains, when they consume less fuel, and when fewer employees 
can handle more traffic. 

“3. The acquisition of more coal cars does not afford a 
practicable and complete remedy for existing difficulties. Under 
the transportation act, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
given the power to require carriers to provide themselves with 
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sufficient cars. But most of the railroads have neither the 
money nor the credit with which to buy a supply of coal cars 
adequate for current needs under the present system of large 
seasonal shipments, so it would be useless for the commission 
to order them to purchase this equipment. On the other hand, 
most of the railroads which have enough money or credit to 
finance such purchases already possess an adequate number of 
coal cars to care for the needs of their own patrons, and they 
could not reasonably be required: by the commission to purchase 
additional cars to take care of the traffic of other lines. 

“4. It may be urged that the interstate commerce act 
now contains ample provisions to permit the Commission 
or the carrier to institute lower summer freight rates for coal. 
The conclusive answer to this contention is that, during the 
many years that the same provisions have been law, this prac- 
tice has never been introduced. The Commission does not be- 
lieve that it possesses the power to require the establishment 
of such seasonal rates on coal. It has never attempted to exer- 
cise this power, and its chairman states that it does not con- 
template doing so in the future in the absence of further legis- 
lation. The Commission assumes that, in prescribing rates and 
practices, it is not empowered to initiate new systems of rate 
making, designed principally to remedy generally economic sit- 
uations. It feels that this should be the subject of specific legis- 
lative authorization. 

“While a considerable number of coal operators appeared 
at the hearings and testified against the proposed legislation, 
the opposition of the operations was by no means unanimous. 
One of the most earnest advocates of this legislation is Mr. 
Eugene McAuliffe, of St. Louis, Mo., a gentleman who is inter- 
ested in various coal mines and public utilities, and who has 
had many years of experience in connection with the operation 
of railroads. Most of the operators who opposed the legislation 
founded their objections on local considerations peculiar to 
their own properties in relation to the charges in rates proposed 


in this legislation. For example, certain operators whose coal. 


is of such inferior quality that it will not store satisfactorily, 
feared the introduction of rates which will encourage the stor- 
age of the coal produced by their competitors. The subcommittee 
feels, however, that legislation which will result in incalculable 
benefit for the whole public, and which will entail but slight dis- 
advantages for the great majority of mine operators, should not 
be denied approval because it may be injurious to the interests 
of isolated coal operators. 

“The committee realizes, of course, that the feasibility and 
effectiveness of the proposed legislation depends very largely 
upon the practicability of storing coal in large and small quan- 
tities. It therefore solicited and received a large amount of 
testimony from such experts as George Otis Smith, Director of 
the Geological Survey, various coal operators, and from coal 
dealers on this point. As a result of this testimony and from 
information secured through correspondence, the committee en- 
tertains no doubt whatever but what practically every kind of 
coal mined in the United States can be stored safely, conve- 
niently, and cheaply. The tonnage of coal produced which can 
not be stored satisfactorily is almost negligible. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that most of the testimony advanced to 
cast a doubt on the feasibility of storing coal is based almost 
uniformly on a disinclination to change the present hand-to- 
mouth policy under which the country now obtains its coal, 
scarcely knowing one day whether the next day’s supply of coal 
will be available or not. It feels that this ultraconservative 
attitude, in the face of constantly recurring coal famines, bring- 
ing unemployment and possible starvation in their wake, is en- 
tirely unwarranted.” 

The Frelinghuysen seasonal coal rate bill, as revised and 
approved by the Senate interstate commerce committee, follows: 


That Section 15a of the Interstate Commerce Act be amended by 
adding a new paragraph (19) at the end thereof, as follows, to-wit: 

(19) In order to promote continuous operation of coal mines, 
steady employment of coal miners, and economical use of facilities for 
distribution of coal, the Commission is hereby authorized to initiate, 
establish, approve, or adjust rates for the transportation of coal dur- 
ing specified seasons or periods which shall be greater or less than 
the rates for other specified seasons or periods, but which in the 
judgment of the Commission will yield as nearly as may be the same 
annual revenue for like movement as rates without seasonal varia- 
tion, to be maintained by carriers as a whole or as a whole in each 
of such coal rate groups or territories as the Commission may from 
time to time designate for that purpose, or by such carrier or car- 
riers as the Commission may designate. The term ‘‘coal’’ shall 
include anthracite and bituminous coal, lignite, coke, including petro- 
leum coke, and briquettes and boulets made from anthracite and 
bituminous coal and from coke. Whenever the Commission is of 
opinion that an emergency affecting the transportation of coal and 
requiring immediate action exists in any section of the country the 
Commission shall have, and is hereby given, authority, either upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, at once if it 
so orders without answer or other formal pleading by the interested 
carrier or carriers, to suspend the operation of any schedule in so far 
as it affects coal rates, whether seasonal or not, upon filing with such 
schedule and delivering to the carrier or carriers affected thereby a 
statement in writing of its reasons for such suspension, and defer the 
use of such coal rates, and to initiate in lieu thereof such seasonal 
rates for the transportation of coal as in its judgment the emergency 
may require. The Commission shall thereuvon enter upon a hearing 
concerning the lawfulness of the schedule. the operation of which had 
been so suspended, and the proceedings thereon shall de the same as 
nearly as may be as those provided in paragraph (7) of section 15. 
Nothing contained in this paragraph shall he construed as repealing, 
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modifying or denying any other authority heretofore conferred upon 
the Commission. 


R. R. A. ANSWERS TO COMPLAINTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The attention of Commissioner Hall, who has supervision 
over the law work of the Commission and the practice before it, 
has been called to the character of answers the lawyers for the 
Director-General are making to complaints filed with the Com- 
mission. Those who have drawn his attention to this have sug- 
gested that the attorneys for Mr. Davis, who are very busy on 
account of what shippers considered the rough-shod methods 
used by the Railroad Administration in walking over them, are 
ignoring the Commission’s rule on that subject. They have sug- 
gested that the Director-General has had prepared a form for all 
complaints, to be sent to complainants, regardless of the kind 
of complaint. 

More than one attorney has received answers to: his com- 
plaints that show on their face they are form answers that may 
be filled in with the docket number and title and then dispatched 
to the complainant as an answer to what he has set forth in his 
complaint. The rule of the Commission on the subject reads as 
follows: 

All answers should be so drawn as fully and completely to advise 
the parties and the Commission of the nature of the defense, and 
should admit or deny specifically and in detail each material allegation 
of the pleading answered. 

The object of those who have called the attention of Mr. 
Hall to the matter is to discourage the filing of stereotyped 
answers, which give the complainants no information as to the 
line of defense that will be made by the Director-General. When 
the answers are stereotyped, the complainant proceeds to the 
hearing without any knowledge as to the character of testimony 
he should be prepared to introduce to controvert the defense. 
The complainant is compelled, under the rules of the Commis- 
sion, to make his averments specific enough to enable the Direc- 
tor-General to know what is laid against him. The rule of the 
Commission is intended to develop the defense of the carrier to 
a point where the issues will be so clearly defined that the time 
of neither the complainant nor that of the Commission’s examiner 
will be used in listening to testimony about points that are not 
in dispute. 


RATES ON ROCK OR SHALE DUST 


The rate of $1 a ton on rock dust between West Frankfort 
and Christopher and Sessor, IIl., is excessive and unreasonable, 
according to H. J. Trossen, who testified for the complainants at 
the hearing on docket No. 12346, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. 
C. B. & Q. and Director-General, before Examiner Money in Chi- 
cago, May 14. Mr. Trossen, traffic manager for the coal company, 
said he thought a rate of 60 cents to Christopher and 70 cents 
to Sessor was sufficient and that the Commission should award 
reparation on that basis on the 84 carloads of this material 
which moved between December 31, 1918, and February 29, 1920. 

Mr. Trossen introduced a sample of the material which, he 
said, consisted of pulverized waste stone and rock removed from 
the coal mines at the time the coal is mined. This, he said, was 
ground in the crusher at the complainant’s mine at West Frank- 
fort and shipped to the other mines to be used as a safety pre- 
caution. The dust is suspended in troughs from the ceilings of 
the mine leads, an explosion upsetting the troughs and filling the 
air with the rock dust which prevents the spread of any con- 
flagration. 

The position of the complainants was that, in the absence of 
a specific rate on this commodity, the rate on crushed stone, 
which applies to agricultural limestone, should have been applied. 
The $1 rate, the witness said, was the full 10 class rate. Ralph 
Merriam, attorney for the complainant, introduced exhibits to 
show that where rates on rock dust were published they coin- 
cided with the rates on crushed stone. 

Royal McKenna, appearing for the Director-General, took 
the position that the material was in reality slate dust and that, 
as such, it should have taken the 10 class rate specifically pro- 
vided for this material in the C. B. & Q. tariffs. Since, under 
General Order No. 28, 5 cents per hundredweight was specified 
as the minimum 10 class rate, $1 per ton was not, in his estima- 
tion, excessive. 





WESTERN ALLEGHENY NOTES 


In Finance Docket No. 1190 the Commission has authorized 
the Western Allegheny to issue $100,000 worth of demand 
promissory notes to cover certain obligations and to provide 
funds for the maintenance of service as necessity may require. 
The operations of the company have been continued with an- 
nual deficits for several years and its earnings are not suffi- 
cient now to earn operating expenses and pay interest on its 
indebtedness. Efforts are being made to sell or lease the rail- 
road. In order that the line may be kept in operation until 
such sale or lease can be made, the company says it will be 
necessary for it to borrow money. The applicant serves in- 
dustries and coal companies in western Pennsylvania not re 
ceiving other railway service. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 
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EXPRESS COMPANY POSTAL NOTICES 


Editor The Traffic World: ' 

In your March 26 issue you published a letter from A. J. 
Kruse, General Electric Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., relative to 
express agents failing to show complete information on postal 
card notices of “on hand” express shipments, and in the April 
23 issue E. A. Stedman, vice-president, American Railway Ex- 
press Company, stated that the express company rules are 
specific in regard to such matters. 

We have also found in many instances where the ‘‘on hand” 
clerk failed to show necessary data on such notices to us. 

A post card received today from tke “on hand” clerk, Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company, 37 Avenue C, Newark, N. J., 
reads as follows: ‘‘We have received to your address, and hold 
at your risk one box, 37 Avenue C, Newark, N. J., total to pay, 
$1.17.” This card is addressed to us at 55-57 East Park Street, 
New York, N. Y., although we have no such address in New 
York City. The card is dated May 12, and bears No. P-4897. 
There is absolutely nothing on the card to enable us to determine 
if we are actually interested, either as the consignors or con- 
signees, sO we will have to ask the clerk for further information, 
causing an avoidable delay of disposal orders. 

Pyrene Mfg. Co., Jnc., 
Wm. W. Pierce, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., May 13, 1921. 


TARIFF DISTRIBUTION WASTE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have lately noticed articles in your magazine which touch 
on economy plans for the railroads, and it occurs to me that 
I can add one to the list. The ones mentioned in your daily of 
May 11 (Traffic World, May 14) concern largely the operating 
departments while mine has to do with the distributicn of tariffs 
and supplements. 

I am sure it is common knowledge that the distribution of 
tariffs is abused by both carriers and the public; the carriers 
in their generosity, and partly influenced by competition, have 
overdone a practice which will be difficult to do away with, and 
which has acted as a boomerang in that it helps in a consider- 
able measure to influence a high level of rates. 


There are thousands of so-called traffic managers of firms 
who do not quote their rates nor use their tariffs, but depend 
on the carriers or traffic bureau of organizations of which they 
may be members. Therefore, such firms should not be supplied 
with tariffs, thus eliminating expense of postage, printing and 
help. Firms that make use of only certain tariffs would be 
interested enough to be put on the mailing lists. Tariff bureaus 
should voluntarily inform the carriers of such issues as might 
be well dispensed with, materially reducing attendant expense. 

As to the mailing departments of the carriers’ tariff bureaus, 
I feel they should under present conditions, invite and welcome 
a friendly and constructive criticism if same has merit. We 
are sympathetic and greatly interested in the welfare of the 
transportation systems, and take a broad view of the perplexing 
Problems confronting them; also the effect upon us of such 
conditions. I agree that it would bolster up some industry if 
rates were reduced, but do not blindly cry for reductions as do 
some of the. impulsive and ill-informed petitioners before the 
Commission. So, if we are able to point out to the carriers a 
— where they can cut expenses, we will have accomplished 
a duty. 


I have kept a check at times of receipts of tariffs and supple- 
ments, especially those of the blanket variety of the special 
minimum weight suppleménts issued the past year or so. Now, 
from one road in one day on different mails, I received fourteen 
envelopes carrying one cent postage, each containing one supple- 
Ment of the same kind. On the next day from this same road, 
I received five more supplements identically the same and in 
Separate envelopes. I required but two supplements, both of 
Which could have been sent in one envelope for one cent. Other 
Instances in a less glaring degree have occurred, and one other 
case which is worse by eight envelopes than the one above cited. 

_ Assuming that mine was not the only instance, but that 
this evil might be general, who can estimate the frightful waste 
daily? The same is true in less degree of the more expensive 
tariff issues. These are unusual instances I agree, but, with- 
out doubt, they occur throughout the country; it is possible the 
distribution is more rigidly policed with some lines than others, 
but they are not usually so strict as the tariff agents are. I 














know of tariffs being sent for a year or more to firms which 
were out of business, which is a clear indication of non-check 
of mailing lists. Surely this tariff department is important 
enough to demand.some attention and a general tightening up. 
A close check of such lists by the questionnaire plan, together 
with a general overhauling of the mailing and distributing force 
would disclose a woeful waste for which the shippers and car- 
riers are alike to blame. I will say that in response to certain 
queries of carriers, I have reduced my files with the idea of as- 
sisting carriers to eliminate unnecessary expense for which we 
are all paying, but this has been only partly successful as I con- 
tinued to receive tariffs I did not absolutely need and which 
I ordered discontinued. 

It seems, then, that there is room for improvement in that 
particular branch of the railroad business. I imagine it is true 
that good judgment has not been exercised in the employment 
of help in such departments, as it is left largely to youthful 
chaps who have not at heart the best interest of their employer, 
and who waste daily more than their wage, in a wasteful and 
senseless distribution of publications. Such youthful men in so 
important a duty are prone to discharge their duties as does the 
small boy who passes handbills—he chucks here and there a 
handful to hurry up the job. This is a very expensive leak and 
contributes to the overhead expense which sets the measure of 
the rates on a percentage earning basis, and it is not an in- 
significant factor either. 

I am not an advocate at this time of charging for the car- 
riers’ schedules, nor for the agency tariff plan; I admit the 
distribution is more strictly watched by agents, but it would 
be entirely possible for the roads individually as effectively to 
police their mailing. The public is being asked for co-operation 
and support, and we have responded in various ways; and our 
interest in the welfare of the carriers is such that what I have 
said should not be deemed critical, but rather as a friendly 
and interested suggestion. 

To those familiar with the transportation act, as well as the 
conditions under which the railroads and the Commission are 
trying to function, it must be clear that the appalling overhead 
expense must be greatly reduced before we can look for a gen- 
eral reduction in rates, to be granted under the same law which 
increased them. Then it should appear to the carriers that a 
general investigation of their tariff departments will disclose 
leaks of a serious nature that call for drastic action to bring 
about economical and efficient distribution of tariff publications. 
This will result in a great money saving, and be a step toward 
putting the department on a safe, sane and strictly business- 
house basis. An aggregate of little leaks is disastrous, so “take 
care of the pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves.” 
The idea of service to the public, by being wastefully practiced, 
has nullified itself, and must be summarily corrected. 

So, as a small stockholder in a huge corporation, as it were, 
composed of shippers, receivers, and the carriers as directors, 
I hope I have indicated to them a channel to economy which 
can be opened up immediately to our mutual advantage. Con- 
scientiously followed, this suggestion will aid in curtailing ex- 
pense, and this, coupled up with the other major economies 
which must and will be effected, will tend to bring about the 
well-balanced status which we all desire to attain. 

The particular instances of waste mentioned by me might 
have been put before the individual lines’ tariff department head 
and my motive misunderstood—an $87.50 incompetent discharged 
—and the incident closed. But this is altogether too important 
a matter to be so handled; therefore, it is with the proper in- 
terest and kindliest feeling that I put this subject before you. 
I have never seen this subject discussed, and as I am putting 
this information in the hands of a progressive railroad official, 
the future will determine if this is a “dud” or not. 

L. E. Banta, Traffic Manager, 
Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 13, 1921. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As you seem glad to receive criticism, the writer has a small 
portion to offer on your editorial of May 7. As an ex-railroad 
agent and with fourteen years railroad experience, I believe 
that the resolution adopted by the stockholders of the Boston 
& Maine is wrong insofar as it entirely denies free transporta- 
tion to employes except on business. This policy, if universally 
adopted, would create bitter dissatisfaction and upset the morale 
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of the employes, especially the old “standbys.” In the various 
freight and passenger department offices, even since the last 
increase, the old employes are not overpaid for their services, 
and in this respect I refer primarily to the seasoned and efficient 
railroader, and to bring this resolution into force at this time, 
would, I believe, be a serious mistake. I agree there is room 
for modification in the system of issuing passes, and that under 
existing conditions certain limitations should be made. I also 
agred with you that the system has been abused (there was never 
anything good adopted that was not abused to a certain extent) 
but to establish such a precedent would leave absolutely no in- 
centive for persons to enter the railroad field in the future. The 
principal English roads, and I think some Canadian roads, have 
a system of granting free and reduced fare transportation to 
their employes which provides for a limited number of passes 
for the employes, and immediate members of his family. Some 
years ago on the English roads the limit was twelve local free 
passes per year for each employe, and in cases of married per- 
sons with families, six local passes for wife and children, and 
one or two foreign road passes, provided that the dependents 
were not employed and earning money enough to take them 
out of the class of dependents. 


The reduced fare or “privilege ticket” was granted without 
limitation and issued in two series, local and interchange, the 
amount charged being on a basis of half of the one way fare 
for the round trip, subject of course, to the same provision as 
in the free passes. 


Season or card passes were also issued to employes only re- 
siding in suburban places, in the same manner as granted by 
most of the roads here, and to eliminate this practice would, in 
many cases, result in hardship, if it is intended to include this 
kind of pass in the resolution. 


The system outlined above, or a similar one, could be adopted 
here with little or no difficulty, and be the medium by which the 
entire elimination of passes could be avoided. It’s all very well 
for a non-employe to advocate this resolution, but it would be 
altogether different if he were in the harness. The writer is 
not in any manner affected by this resolution, but feels perfectly 
sure that such a step if taken by the Boston & Maine, or any 
other railroad would tend to depreciate the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of the employes. I wonder if the B. & M. stockholders 
intend to include their superintendents and others in official 
capacity, in their resolution, as they are in railroad service, and 
therefore, technically “employes.” If otherwise exception is 
made in their cases when traveling on other than official busi- 
ness, it will be discriminating against those holding minor posi- 
tions. ‘ 

A genius has said: “If a thing is not fair, it’s not right, 
and if it’s not right, it’s wrong,” and this is exactly my senti- 
ment in regard to this resolution. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 23, 1921. B. Scrivener. 





In this, as in most things, there is room for argument, but isn’t it 
going rather far to say that to abolish passes would leave ‘‘absolutely 
no incentive for persons to enter the railroad field?’’—Editor The 
Traffic World. 


RATES ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have read with interest your various editorials and 
articles on the subject of freight rates, especially as applicable 
to fruits and vegetables. You are evidently fully confirmed in 
the belief that the railroads are not in position to afford relief 
until operating expenses are appreciably reduced. 

We notice you have capitalized the statement of Chairman 
Clark to the effect that statistics show that the volume of perish- 
able traffic is equal to that of previous years, and that, there- 
fore, the rates are evidently right or the traffic would not move. 
You are attempting to make it appear that the spread between 
the price paid by the consumer and price paid to the producer 
is due to profiteering, and not because of the freight rates. 

Your position is highly theoretical and at the same time 
contradictory. It is true that perishable traffic is the only class 
of traffic moving in normal volume, and, in our opinion, the 
best revenue producer for the carriers today. The carriers are 
jealously guarding this revenue and showing absolutely no dis- 
position to reduce rates on perishables. However, they have 
completely lost sight of the fact that producers and distributors 
of perishables are merely “salvaging” and not marketing. The 
effect of the present rates will be shown in an emphasized man- 
ner by this time next year if an early reduction is not made. 
They will kill the hen that laid the golden egg. 

Chairman Clark and Herbert Hoover have both gone on 
record with the statement that the horizontal advances have 
destroyed rate relationships. Perishable food stuffs have bulk 
and weight, but comparatively small value. The rates must be 
adjusted in keeping with the fundamental principles of relation- 
ships between commodities and communities. 

The “$6 cabbage in Texas and $140 in Chicago” is a specious 
but totally misleading argument. Yes, you actually can pay 
almost any price you wish for cabbage if you insist on trading 
with the plate glass delicatessen store. What about our old 
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friends down the street, who have been retailing cabbage at 
three and four pounds for a dime, and all bad leaves trimmed 
off?. These railroad employes really should go out and shop a 
pit—cabbage tastes as good at 3 cents per pound as it does at 
7 cents. 

Why cabbage? Has no one tried to buy potatoes? You 
can pay 60 cents a peck if you are railroad men—25 cents or 
30 cents if just one of the common run. And those redolent 
onions! If you order a quarter of a peck over the telephone 
delivered by auto—they are about a nickel a whiff: if you don’t 
work for the railroad, you can get a hat full for a dime. 

The Food Administration made a complete survey of the 
wholesale trade. In 1919 it issued its report and stated that the 
average wholesale jobber and commission receiver’s profit was 
10 per cent and his average net profit 2 per cent. The producer 
is interested only in the wholesale prices, on which he receives 
his return. Any other basis of figuring is irrelevant and totally 
misleading, and we think the carriers, in endeavoring to use 
that argument, are libeling the people who are now their best 
customers. The spread between the wholesale and retail prices 
has wide variations, as the factors of service, credits, and many 
other features determine the nature and extent of that spread. 
Here in Pittsburgh, thousands of dollars have been spent by 
the state and city in developing centrally located public markets, 
and with the hearty co-operation of the wholesale produce trade. 
The markets were first class and facilities ideal, but they died 
of inanition. The people simply would not patronize them as they 
preferred the telephone delivery service offered by the corner 
grocer. 

We dislike to differ with such eminent gentlemen as Edgar 
E. Clark, George B. McGinty and the editor of The Traffic World, 
but your statements are not supported by facts. You might as 
well attempt to compare the difference between the cost of 
rough ore in Michigan and finished tooled steel. The orange 
on the tree in California goes through many and devious pro- 
cesses before reaching the breakfast table. Picked with gloves, 
cleaned, wrapped, assorted, packed in a white wood box, pre- 
cooled, loaded and braced in a refrigerator car, carried across 
the continent, distributed by the wholesalers and carted by them 
across the city to the retailers and then placed on the break- 
fast table for the large and munificent sum of 2 to 8 cents each, 
depending on size and variety. 


Referring to cabbage (we thought the cabbage eaters were 
mostly in Russia, but the railroad economic (7?) experts evi- 
dently have decided in favor of good old U. S. A.): You have 
overlooked the facts that Texas cabbage moves in competition 
with the fall storage crops of the North. Ordinarily, Southern 
cabbage brings a premium price because of its newness, green 
color, crispness, etc., which premium offsets normal differences 
of freight. This season, however, Southern producers were un- 
able to pay freights of $35 to $60 per ton and meet this com- 
petition. We know of hundreds of cars of cabbage, also pota- 
toes, onions, and other vegetables which were never removed 
from the fields because of the excessive freight rates. 

We agree with you that horizontal reductions are impossible. 
You know rates on some commodities are actually too low. You 
also know that rates on other commodities are higher than the 
traffic will bear. You know, or should know, that more traffic 


would be moved if rates were adjusted properly. You insist that — 


reduction of freight rates would not improve general business 
conditions one iota, but you can’t prove it, and the facts are 
against you. 

You claim you are a “working tool for traffic men, both in- 
dustrial and railroad.” Tools are used in a constructive man- 
ner. Get your gimlet out and bore away along constructive 
lines. It behooves you to plead for readjustment of rates, up 
and down, in keeping with the fundamentals of rate and classifi- 
cation construction and relationships. 


Briefly, the carriers must get down to the salient points at 
issue. The rates on fruits and vegetables are uniformly more 
than the traffic will bear. Unless there is an early readjustment 
of rates, there will be a rapidly diminishing volume of perish- 
able traffic resulting in restricted revenues to the carriers and 
augmented prices to the consumer. 

Albert M. Travis Company, 
George Lafbury, Secy-Treas. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 13, 1921. 





We print the above letter in the interest of full publicity, not- 
withstanding its somewhat intolerant tone, an insulting insinuation 
(which latter we struck out) and its failure to adhere strictly to facts 
when it accuses The Traffic World of trying to make it appear that 
the spread between the price paid by the consumer and the price pai 
to the producer of perishables is due to profiteering. We have made 
no charge of profiteering against this or any other particular business. 
We have said that the reason, in many cases, for exorbitant prices 
that are attributed to freight rates is. profiteering of one kind “a 
another. Anyone whom the shoe fits may put it on. We have aro] 
that freight rates, in many instances, are too high, but we have ~ 
to show that there cannot be anything like a general reduction 12 
the level of rates until business gets better, or operating costs are 
reduced, or both, and that such a reduction in rates would not restore 
business to normal. There is room for argument, of course, but wé 
do not see why that argument cannot be carried on without resort to 
personalities.—Editor The Traffic World. 
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CO-OPERATION 


(Address by President B. A. Worthington, of the C. lL & W., 
before the Indianapolis Traffic Club, May 12.) 

Among other things, Webster defines “Club” as “a cudgel.” 
“Cudgel,” he says, is a club. He also says a club is a crooked 
staff, with a heavy head, for driving the ball in golf. 

Now, I dislike to take issue with so eminent an authority 
as Mr. Webster—particularly since he is dead, and, therefore, 
could not reasonably be expected to be here to defend himself. 
1 dislike also to think of the traffic club as a “crooked staff 
with a heavy head.” The traffic club may be crooked—I will 
admit that—but, so far as the “heavy head” is concerned, I shall 
have to withhold judgment. I am in about the same dilemma as 
the Irish woman who, upon being asked to testify in regard to 
the “truth and veracity of the defendant”—a neighbor—replied: 
“Oh, she is a truthful woman, your honor; she is a truthful 
woman; I will say that; but as for the other thing, indeed, I 
don’t know. Some say she do and some say she don’t.” 

One thing, however, is sure. A club is not a “bundle of 
sticks.” Club seems to imply a driving power. Something to 
start things going. A dynamic force. And, while Mr. Webster 
does not say much about it, I presume he was a pretty busy 
man when he wrote the dictionary and possibly did not think— 
possibly did not know much about the dynamics of modern 
traffic clubs. Surely, were he living today, he would be much 
impressed with the activities displayed when the traffic club 
gets to poking around in rates and classifications, rules and 
conditions. No doubt he would have written a whole chapter 
about it. The traffic club has certainly started the ball rolling 
on more than one occasion. 


Personally, I like to think of the traffic club as an active 
principle in business affairs; a real dynamic force, with definite 
purposes, and with the staying power and lasting strength 
worthy of its name. I cannot conceive that the traffic club is 
amisnomer. I much prefer the thought that you are here today 
to collect your forces and direct them straight to the objective; 
and, with this thought uppermost in mind, I am only too glad 
to contribute my humble thought, for I realize that the objective 
of your meeting here today is none other than the objective 
that every other right-minded citizen should strive for—first, 
a true conception of mutual needs, and, second, ways and means 
by which these needs may be met most speedily and most effi- 
caciously. 

As a body, your great advantage lies in organized, cumu- 
lative thought, and concentrated and well-directed power—the 
“open sesame” to treasure untold. But with all your inherent 
strength, the virtue of true humility—voluntary service—is the 
active principle of life, the soul of your being. Without it, your 
traffic body may function mechanically for a period; eventually 
and inevitably, mechanically, it must fail. Voluntary service, 
however altruistic it may seem, is really the sustaining prin- 
ciple of civilization. What, perforce, we must do, does not 
measure human progress. Our penal institutions are material 
exemplifications of what human beings must do for the protec- 
tion and betterment of society, lamentable though the thought 
may be. But history is replete with the laudations of the hu- 
man race for the small minority that seized the spirit and became 
imbued with the will to do. Without that incentive, Washington, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, would never have ventured from the ranks 
of mediocrity. 

The world war, by a contrast singularly marked, brought 
to prominent notice the selfish aspirations of the old world, al- 
most to the man. The spirit of co-operative helpfulness that 
scorned indemnity, was purely American. It was something new 
to the old world. Something wonderful. Something strangely 
inspirational. Little wonder that the Stars and Stripes means 
so much to the foreign mind. Yet, shorn of technical verbiage 
and high-brow definitions, all that was done by us, all that we 
might have hoped to do in the great war, was the direct result 
of co-ordinated thought and co-operative action—the recognition 
of inter-dependence as allied nations, inter-dependence as sov- 
ereign states, inter-dependence as individual citizens; I might 
add, the inter-dependence of wealth, labor and industry; an 
inter-dependence that comprehends all, not excluding even life 
or death; an inter-dependence that demanded the complete 
abnegation of selfish motives; call it altruism, if you wish; it 
1s, in fact, an economic principle upon which and by which our 
Nation is sustained. 

The world war upset many fancied economic theories. Much 
that was once accepted without question is now passé. That 
the United States is an economic entity—not the loose and un- 
Manageable political makeshift that the central European powers 
had supposed—was a revelation that surprised even us our- 
Selves. The federal reserve banking system has demonstrated 
Wexpected efficacy in the unexpected test period during and 
after the war. The fallacious theory of governmental ownership 
of railroads, so-called, has been definitely exploded. It all sim- 
mers down to the recognition of the very simple, logical, plain 
mutuality that holds us together, united not only politically, but 
economically. 

Speaking of government ownership of railroads, has it ever 
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occurred to you that the public actually owns the railroads to- 
day; that the public manages and operates them; and that the 
public enjoys the sole benefit thereof? It is rather vague to say 
that the banks own our railroads. Who owns the banks? Who 
manages the banks? Who enjoys the advantages of our banks 
if it is not the public? That small groups of individuals deter- 
mine certain minor economic policies of either the railroads or 
the banks is not a matter of great concern. In fact, we should 
feel great concern if there was not a centralized control of each, 
working in very close harmony. It is, indeed, fortunate for us 
that our railroads are so constituted economically as to call 
forth the best of our constructive ability, the highest degree of 
operating skill, and the greatest mechanical efficiency that busi- 
ness prudence can invoke—business prudence tempered and held 
to earth, so to speak, by a sense of responsibility that can come 
only from large financial interests. The great economic value 
of our system of common carriers is second only to the invest- 
ment possibilities presented to the great mass of individuals of 
small or limited means, whereby the man of small means, but 
with no business training, may become the business partner of 
the financier, on common grounds, with him employing technical 
skill, men specially trained, and men with wide experience, in 
an established business that must endure, whatever else may 
happen. 

Who owns the railroads? One hundred forty thousand 
shareholders own the Pennsylvania; one hundred twenty thou- 
sand shareholders own the New York Central lines. Sharehold- 
ers—bankers, merchants, teachers, laborers, widows, colleges, a 
few traffic managers, I believe—above all, citizens. If you, un- 
fortunately, are not a shareholder, your equity lies in service. 
The railroads are your plant facility, for the service of which 
you pay on basis of use, whether you have a dollar invested or 
not. Nevertheless, they are your railroads and mine, for us to 
enjoy, just as much as the shareholder. A one-cent stamp on a 
postal card, and this vast, intricate machinery is set in motion, 
represnting investments of millions upon millions of dollars. 
Co-ordinated, thinking, co-operative action. That is all. The 
material manifestation is our great mechanical transportation 
system of today. Our railroads are still crude. What they shall 
be tomorrow, depends entirely on your attitude of mind, on your 
willingness to join forces. Before us lie inspiration, industry, 
wealth—everything desirable in life, individually or nationally. 
If we are deserving thinkers and workers, we shall enjoy them. 
If not, the eternal fitness of things shall enter its decree accord- 
ingly. 

But it seems to me that a backward step, or even a material 
slowing down in our progress is unthinkable. On every hand, 
it seems quite apparent, the dawn of a better day is breaking. 
The rapidly increasing list of shareholders in the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central, for example, speaks eloquently in 
acknowledging mutuality of interest, of confidence, of a proper 
understanding that is permeating the public mind, and the spirit 
of fairness man to man that shall prevail ultimately. It seems 
to me that Lincoln’s memorable words. “a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people,’ might now well be 
paraphrased by reference to our railroads. 

I believe, candidly, that we are coming headlong into an era 
when our magnificent railroad systems shall be held in a differ- 
ent light. Through the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
public—one hundred million strong—has spoken with authority 
on matters within the domain of legislation, enforcing the will— 
the “good-will,” I might say—of the people upon the mighty, no 
matter how strong financially or politically. The legal obliga- 
tions that run with ownership and management must be re- 
spected. 

And now, from the ashes of war, arises a more formidable 
body, not of political origin, not of a legislative character, by 
birth economic, with powers reaching far beyond that of the leg- 
islative body; it has to do with moral obligations. The tre- 
mendously pleasing spectacle of: the public, as a recognized in- 
terested party, sitting in at the hearings before the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, holding the balance of power, if you please, 
to decide the economic rights of the so-called litigants, is a har- 
binger of still better days than we ever have hoped for. The 
public, under franchise capital is invested and labor employed, 
in the future shall decide the momentous questions so long in 
controversy between capital and labor, so-called. The biblical 
prophecy that some day in the distant future the lion shall lie 
down beside the lamb, requires considerably more faith than 
logic. But, verily, truth is stranger than fiction. The age-long 
differences between capital and labor shall be composed when 
the public speaks, for it is their master’s voice, from which there 
is no appeal. 

The day was when the republican form of government was 
held to be impracticable. Many republics had come and gone 
and none was immune when the Declaration of Independence 
was written and the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica was adopted. To the foreign mind it seemed impossible, and 
even to the fathers of this country vaguely possible, that our 
form of government should endure long, because the voting 
strength of the laboring classes, as compared with the voting 
strength of the capitalist, in time inevitably would set up cause 
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for dissolution. The shadow of this possibility has hung over 
us continuously. It was an ominous shadow. The thinker saw 
it, but the laborer did not—the laborer as the foreign mind rec- 
ognized him with his class consciousness and inherited instincts. 
In fact, you will recall a little incident at the outset of the war 
when certain representatives of railroad labor of this country 
made certain specific demands upon the President, having denied 
the power of the highest tribunal of the land, denying even the 
rights of arbitration. The President yielded. He was con- 
fronted by the very danger that had been feared so long. 

The shadow now is passing into the category of horrible 
nightmares. From the viewpoint of joint ownership, the laborer 
shall see the situation from an entirely different angle. Thanks 
to our public schools, our universities endowed with railroad 
securities, and free libraries donated by master minds of capital, 
the composite American intellect is broadening out; the utility, 
the economics, the mechanics, the business advantages, the 
financial opportunities—above all, the sense of fairness—appeal 
to him. There is nothing like it in Europe. It is American 
throughout. And, by the eternal fitness of things, it shall remain 
American, free from the class distinctions of Europe, free from 
the imperialistic power of either capital or labor, so-called, under 
the joint ownership of the people, managed by the people, and 
operated for their own conveniences. 

While I feel that the real crisis is passed, a lurking danger 
is still apparent. Bear in mind that the railroads of this country 
are, indeed, yours and mine, built, owned and operated by us 
individually and jointly. Whether you have a dollar invested in 
railroad securities or not, still it is your plant facility; it is yours 
by inheritance as an American citizen. Aside from these mate- 
rial advantages, the burning interrogatory that has come thun- 
dering down through ages—‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’”—an- 
swered by the nation affirmatively, must be answered affirma- 
tively by the individual. 

Strength and endurance, virtues of the individual, are like- 
wise virtues of the nation. Nationally, we have strength—a 
wonderful strength. How about endurance? 

As loyal Americans, you must feel a distinctive pride in 
American institutions. As trustees for future generations, you 
must feel some interest in the endurance of national principles. 
As human beings, you must feel the paternal instincts, even 
though you be childless. As men, with red blood coursing 
through your veins, living in the splendor of American citizen- 
ship, you must be willing to fight for those principles. 

Legally, morally, as owners, managers and trustees of the 
common-carrier systems of the United States, you have certain 
responsibilities that must be respected. Your rights are acknowl- 
edged and your word is law. Your,decisions shall be enforced 
by the military arm, if necessary. It is up to you to speak, 

During the emergencies created by the war, with many work- 
ers called to the front, with unusual demands made on the car- 
riers, working forces on your railroads were depleted and dis- 
organized. Cost of living, for various reasons, advanced to 
unprecedented figures, and, accordingly, wages, too, were ad- 
vanced. The exigencies that confronted the nation were unusual. 
The common carriers were commandeered by the government 
and operated as one system. With the attitude of organized 
labor at the beginning of the war and the concessions that were 
made at the point of a gun, so to speak, it was but natural that 
the economic balance should be disturbed. So far as railroad 
capital was concerned, it was satisfied with the average return 
during normal years preceding; but, since the return of the 
railroads to the owners, it has been found that the calculated 
returns are far from compensating. Organized labor, however, 
has refused to give up any of the advantages that it had gained 
during the period of the war. 

For two years and a half organized labor has managed to 
hold this position. During this period, as you are aware, pas- 
senger and freight rates were advanced to meet the new condi- 
tions arising from labor grants; but still the revenues to the 
railroads are not sufficient and many of the railroads are actually 
operated at great loss that must be made good some way, either 
by still further advance in freight and passenger rates (which 
now, possibly, are too high in certain instances) or by some 
other form of increased taxation on the people; and we all know 
that our taxes now are almost prohibitive. The only alternative 
is to reduce rates of wages to correspond with economic neces- 
sity, which means return to normal conditions that should govern 
this class of labor, just the same as it governs any other kind 
of labor. 

The Labor Board has already announced a decision canceling 
the so-called national agreement on July 1, 1921. Under the 
national agreement labor has become unmanageable, dictatorial 
and belligerent, and so remains today. Discipline is unknown. 
A form of legalized bolshevism prevails until July 1. Certain 
employes, known as “McAdoo mechanics,’ are mechanics by 
decree, not mechanics by training or experience. Before the war 
a machinist’s helper or a handy-man could change a nozzle tip 
in the front end of a locomotive; but now it is necessary to call 
a boilermaker and his helper to open the door, because that is 
the boilermaker’s work; to call a pipeman and his helper to re- 
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move the blower pipe, because that is the pipeman’s work; and 
to call a machinist and his helper to remove the tip, because that 
is the machinist’s work. The same force must be employed to 
put in the new tip, and they are paid time and a half for over. 
time, with various other burdensome “working conditions” too 
numerous to mention here. 

Now, bear in mind this is your railroad. You are paying 
this expense, in some form or other, whether you own a dollar’s 
worth of stock or not. 

The rate of pay to machinists and boilermakers is 136 per 
cent more than they received January 1, 1917, notwithstanding 
the greatly impaired efficiency. 

I cite this specific instance to inform you as Owners, man- 
agers and operators of railroad property, just why your rates 
of freight and passenger fares, as well as your various other 
forms of taxes, are so high. The influence of these unreason- 
ably high rates and burdensome working conditions is reflected 
also in all other industrial costs, because certain relations exist 
between the rates of pay to laborers in the factory and laborers 
in the railway shop. , 

The economic necessity for paying fair wages is not ques- 
tioned by the railroads. The common carriers require competent 
men, just the same as any other industry, and they realize that 
a good man deserves good pay. But good pay, without its 
equivalent of good work, on the broad scale that this principle 
is now applied, swerves us from the straightforward progress 
to certain economic disaster. 

It seems like cruel irony of fate that America, with high 
principles announced boldly to the autocrats of Europe, having 
made its costly sacrifices in the slaughter pens of Europe, giving 
those principles the sanction of blood, should here at home have 
its industries tied hand and foot because labor is unwilling to 
conform to the new conditions that must of necessity present 
themselves following the great world war. 

For two years and a half—almost three years—since the 
armistice, organized labor, recalcitrant, belligerent, is strongly 
intrenched in America, defying the principles of economics, as- 
suming an attitude of retaliation unless its arbitrary will is 
acknowledged and respected. Meanwhile, not only is Europe in 
direst need, but in America, in the land of plenty, want, crime, 
idleness, mark the hour—everything inconsistent with normal 
functioning of the healthy body. 

The shame that we should feel should be incentive strong 
enough to invoke decisive action, that never again may this auto- 
cratic, unreasoning power raise its hand to stay American prog- 
ress. 

You as owners, managers, operators and sole beneficiaries of 
this great transportation mechanism, our common carriers, must 
speak. We are far advanced in the day of the new era, but no 
work has been done. The factory whistles have blown, but the 
laborers have not responded in spirit. The world’s shelves are 
empty as never before. Our vaults are jammed with gold, but 
it is unavailable, because organized labor says “Thou shalt not!” 

Are we so rich that none has to work? Have we renounced 
the interdependence that has made us a mighty nation? Are 
we so autocratically independent that we can sit at ease on the 
doorstep of our idle factories, in full knowledge of the wants 
of the world and our ability to supply them, complacently ac- 
knowledging an impotency that has no basis of fact? 

As managers of this great transportation industry, the traffic 
club, born in the faith of American principles, heir-apparent to 
American institutions, trustee for future defenders of our con- 
stituted rights, has the power to speak. The great advantage 
you enjoy lies in organized, cumulative thought and concentrated 
and well directed power. The word “club” implies a driving 
power not limited to golf. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE ., 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A reduction of more than 10,000 in the number of surplus 
freight cars was reported in the, period May 1 to May 8, as 
compared with the preceding week, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The total for 
the period ending May 8 was 471,922, as against 482,352 in the 
preceding week. These figures represent the average daily 
surplus. 

The surplus was made up of the following classes of equip 
ment: Box, 174,227; ventilated box, 2,183; auto and furniture, 
9,024; flat, 16,006; gondola, 151,628; hopper, 68,631; all coal 
(gondola and hopper), 220,259; coke, 14,196; S. D. stock, 18,901; 
D. D. stock, 1,356; refrigerator, 13,959; tank, 697; miscellaneous, 
1,114. 

The shortage was 264 cars, made up of the following classes 
of equipment: Box, 130; auto and furniture, 2; gondola, 25; 
S. D. stock, 26; D. D. stock, 40; refrigerator, 41. 


LOAN TO E. |. & T. H. 


A loan of $400,000 to thé Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute has been approved by the Commission to aid the carrie! 
in making additions and betterments to ways and structures. 
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Personal Notes 





The jurisdiction of H. C. Snyder, general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the New York Region of the Erie Railroad, has 
been extended to cover the supervision of all carload and L. 
Cc. L. traffic, east and wesbound, handled by the agencies at 
New York and Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston 
and the agencies reporting to Boston. 

E. C. D. Marshall, general passenger and freight agent for 
the L. R. & N. at Shreveport, died May 10, at Baltimore. 

W. D. Cook, general freight and passenger agent for the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad, has resigned to accept service with 
another company. His duties have been taken over, temporarily,. 
by D. F. Kirkpatrick, assistant general freight and passenger 
agent at Augusta. 

Jacob Karcher, Jr., traffic manager of the North Atlantic 
& Western Steamship Company, died at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., May 15. Mr. Karcher was general agent for the Erie 
Railroad, in Boston, for 25 years and served in the ordnance 
department of the Army during the war. He was one of the 
founders of the Association of Railroad and Steamship Agents 
of Boston, and the Traffic Club of New England, and was a past- 
president of both organizations. 

Robert W. Davis, freight traffic manager for the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co., has retired and the posi- 
tion he filled has been discontinued. The position of general 
storekeeper has also been abolished, W. J. Sidney, who form- 
erly held it, being transferred to other duties. 

Juan D. Noriega is appointed Mexican traffic representative 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, with headquarters in 
the City of Mexico, Mexico. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


At a special luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago, held at the Hotel LaSalle, May 17, resolutions offered by 
the public affairs committee recommending adverse action on 
the following bills, now before Congress, were adopted; Senate 
bills Nos. 228, 552, 1150; House bills Nos. 5037, 4974. Resolu- 
tions opposing the enactment of the following bills, now before 
the Illinois legislature, were also adopted: Senate bill No. 56; 
House bills Nos. 6, 25, 254, 308, 363, 414. 





The new officers of the Denver Commercial Traffic Club are 
as follows: James P. Gibson, president, and Charles J. Hotch- 
kiss, secretary-treasurer. 





The Dallas Traffic Club, which has been inactive since prior 
to the war, has been reorganized. Officers have been elected as 
follows: A. L. Reed, traffic manager for Sanger Brothers, presi- 
dent; H. C. Eargle, secretary-treasurer; Paul Junkin, first vice- 
president; Ferd Hicks, second vice-president; Julian Nance, 
third vice-president; board of governors, J. B. Jones, Elbert 
Blair, G. S. Maxwell, P. A. Richardson, E. C. Newlien and Don 
Allen. The officers will hold office until the regular election in 
November. 

_ The second quarterly dinner of the Traffic Club of Troy 
will take place at the Hotel Rensselaer, May 24, and will be 
known as New York Central night. The following officers of 
that road will be present: G. H. Ingalls, vice-president in charge 
of traffic; T. W. Evans, assistant general manager; G. N. Snider, 
coal traffic manager; R. L. Calkins, freight claim agent. Mr. 
Calkins will supplement his talk on claim prevention with an 
instructive motion picture. 

Two months ago J. J. Cummings, transportation engineer 
for the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association was instru- 
mental in the organization of the New Hampshire Manufac- 
turers’ Association Traffic Club, for the purpose of bringing the 
shippers and the traffic men together to discuss traffic problems. 
At the April meeting, W. T. LaMoure, freight traffic manager 
of the Boston & Maine, talked on “Transportation and Its Re- 
lation to the Carrier.” At the meeting on May 17, Fred A. 
Hortter, car accountant for the Boston & Maine, spoke on the 
subject of “Demurrage.” 





_The monthly meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of the 
Niagara Frontier was held May 16. C. L. Cradle, superintendent 
of public works for the state of New York, gave a talk on the 
Barge Canal System. Other guests were Senator Henry W. Hill 
and the Buffalo representatives of the barge canal carriers. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC OFFICERS MEET 


The first meeting of the American Association of Freight 
Traffic Officers since 1917 was held in Chicago, May 11, about 
0 members being present. The activities of this organi- 
tation, which has 589 members among the railroad and indus- 
‘rial traffic men of the country, were interrupted during the 
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war and the period of federal control. The meeting was called 
to revive the old time good fellowship, which is among the chief 
objects of the association. The association also affords means 
for the discussion of topics of interest to freight traffic officers 
and fosters a death benefit fund. 

The following officers were elected: President, Fred Zim- 
merman, vice-president of the Monon, Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, C. T. Airy, vice-president, Central of Georgia, Savannah; 
second vice-president, R. C. Wright, general traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania System, Philadelphia; third vice-president, W. T. 
Stevenson, traffic manager, C. C. C. & St. L., Cincinnati; fourth 
vice-president, F. B. Houghton, freight traffic manager, A. T. & 
S. F., Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Grant Williams, district 
freight agent, C. M. & St. P., Chicago; executive committee, Paul 
Wadsworth, traffic manager, D. & H. Co., Albany, N. Y.; R. Van 
Ummerson, freight traffic manager, B. & A., Boston; Archibald 
Fries, vice-president, B. & O. Baltimore; C. H. Stinson, freight 
traffic manager, Wabash, St. Louis; Eugene Morris, chairman, 
Central Freight Association, Chicago; W. M. Rhett, general 
freight agent, Illinois Central, Chicago; Charles Barham, gen- 
eral freight agent, N. C. & St. L., Nashville; L. E. Chalenor, 
secretary, Southern Freight Rate Association, Atlanta; W. A. 
Rambach, freight traffic manager, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis; 
B. H. Stanage, assistant freight traffic manager, St. L.-S. F., St. 
Louis. 


OPERATING RESULTS FOR QUARTER 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission May 17 put out a report showing the 
revenue, expense, and income results of operations in March 
and for the three months ended with March, of railroads hav- 
ing revenues of $25,000,000 a year or greater. The summary 
shows that seven railroads in that class, in March, had an operat- 
ing ratio of 100 per cent or greater; that ten, taking the three 
months’ period for the test, had an operating ratio for the first 
quarter of this year of 100 or greater; that eight of those which, 
in March, 1920, had an operating ratio of 100 or greater, reduced 
their expenses to such an extent that their ratio fell below 100, 
and that four, which had an operating ratio of 100 or greater 
in the first quarter of 1920, had a ratio of less than 100 in the 
first quarter of this year. .- 

The railroads, which in March of this year and March of 
last had an operating ratio of 100 or greater, are: 


1921. 1920. 
NG RG NI 5 isos ash oa: me aay wea mca vran wid aes 101.8 116.9 
i ghee icy sic ats @ lens: i S8 asso vel 6 vee aierere lees 102.3 100.2 
By ee eer tere vee err 105.4 103.0 
Chtcamo & Einaterm THIMGIS, ...0..00ccsecevescesece 107.2 97.1 
pa ARSE RR ERROR ee I Eee org ne ee eee we 102.1 106.1 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie......... 100.4 96.4 
ST FO SS 5. eer eee 112.4 86.4 


The roads which, in the first quarter Of this year, had an 
operating ratio greater than 100, are: 


; 1921. 1920. 
I ia aca sine a0 oases aewaweniow 112.3 115.8 
Oe a Sac: awoe do aad 6h0ie eee dee assim 106.8 103.3 
aac Bae sag a a,b: Ste a ac Ais Blais aS 101.3 105.7 
I I ou. io 15 ns Ah ine hu 45.064 ows Wwe wma eas 105.3 111.4 
es 103.5 86.9 
ST Oe ae ee ns Sle 4548 cas SORE Sa SOR Nae 106.9 116.9 
er 102.1 87.0 
BN OE EO ne TT re 101.4 95.2 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie......... 109.0 91.4 
Oregon-Wwasnmepton TH BR. G Mo... cccccccscccccssen 102.4 vie Bf 


The roads which, in March, 1920, had an operating ratio of 
100 or greater, but a ratio smaller than that in March of this 
year are: 


1921 1920. 
ns ia a ci Saas tare See: sécareicarhisa oie bMS Soham dha 95.4 103.6 
Bee Ge TS. TNO ag 6 oon ones 0nsqucsceocs 91.7 100.8 
TIN, Gia cortarnse a tare eiaca nt iak 6 41k 70d ye. 5 ake RS Aw EIO RC 86.5 100.6 
ND te Oo oie kon bs dss0n 5 Wb sede alesis 89.3 102.2 
oe ere eae eee 91.4 100.5 
SOMO Be PME VETO io ivccie cc ciccctcccceccces 92.7 136.2 
CE SN ea 0a oe WS Wiawics ac dewsan ecuwee cs 94.8 106.4 
Ue Sy pe BREE RO ee re ee ree 82.2 110.0 
ee ee ee hick 6b io 005 55 Oe So sn Ss esana 81.2 100.1 


The roads which, in the first quarter of 1920, had an operat- 
ing ratio of 100 or greater, but which fell below that ratio in 
the first quarter of 1921, are: 


1921. 1920. 
SU Be i ob 5s 665k Bere eeune ones 95.0 106.9 
CDE GE DO I oso 8: 05:05: 5:5 10:5:0'0 0.601 a)d oe ewan 83.3 105.9 
AEE, ES I 66-66 is 5d 6 oS owes 95.2 109.2 
Bes We ee A oS hike i ccceceencciaaneteaer $2.7 109.9 


Cc. & O. LOAN 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has applied to the Commission for 
authority to authenticate and deliver $8,836,000 of first lien and 
improvement 20-year bonds and to pledge $6,674,000 thereof for 
a loan of $5.338.000 from the government. The loan is desired 
for use in financing additions and betterments estimated to cost 
$6,356,736. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

oblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
¢ or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Market Value—What Constitutes 


Ilinois—Question: In the March 19, 1921. Traffic World, 
at page 613 you answer an inquiry from Connecticut on the 
question of the liability of carrier to party to whom goods have 
been delivered by mistake. In the second paragraph of your 
answer as printed in the Traffic World you state: 

In the event of conversion of a shipment by a carrier, under 
the McCaull-Dinsmore Case, the measure of damages is the mar- 
ket value of the shipment at the time of conversion.” 

In this answer you are dealing with a carload of scrap 
iron. 

The railroads have uniformly contended that there is no 
market value of any article except such as wheat, corn and 
oats sold on a board of trade, live stock sold at a live stock 
exchange, green fruit or vegetables sold at a fresh fruit auc- 
tion. It has been our contention that where the business is 
regularly established and publicly carried on with published 
price lists and discounts, that that constitutes a market for the 
particular class of goods handled. Kindly give us your opinion 
of what constitutes a market, accompanied by any citations 
that you can give us. 

Answer: Section 595, 10 Corpus Juris., reads in part as 
follows: The general rule is that the market value of goods 
shipped to the place of destination is the criterion of value 
by which the amount of damages for loss of, or injury to, the 
goods is to be determined. To establish that the goods had 
a market value at the place of destination, it is necessary to 
show that goods of like quality had been bought and sold 
at that place during the season in sufficient quantity and often 
enough to show a market value. Gulf, etc. R. Co. vs. Jackson, 89 
S. W. 968 (Tex.); Pacific Express Co. vs. Lothrop, 49 S. W. 
898 (Tex.) and Harris vs. Panama R. Co., 58 N. Y. 660. 

In the Pacific Express Co., case referred to above the court 
on page 899 said: “The measure of plaintiff’s damages, if en- 
titled to recover, was the value of the hog at Marshall at the 
time it should have been delivered in a sound condition. If it 
had a market value there, proof of that fact would have been 
conclusive thereof. But, as there was no market value estab- 
lished, other evidence could be resorted to, to prove value, lim- 
ited, of course, to the best evidence possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Steinlein vs. Blaisdell (Tex. Cw. App.) 44 S. W. 
200. Mr. Sutherland, in his excellent work on Damages (Vol. 
2, Section 654), says, ‘If the article in question has no market 
value, its value may be shown by proof of such elements or 
facts affecting the question as exist. Recourse may be had 
to the items of cost, utility and use.’ Where there is no mar- 
ket value of the article at the place of delivery, resort may 
be had to evidence showing its value at other places, with the 
cost of transportation, or such other facts from which the jury 
could legitimately determine the value at the place in ques- 
tion. Steinlein vs. Blaisdell, supra. Such testimony ought not 
to be excluded, except it be shown that the article has been 
bought and sold in sufficient quantities or often enough to es- 
tablish a market value at the place in question. 1 Suth. Dam- 
ages, paragraph 445. If no market value is established at the 
place in question, proof of what the article cost can be given. 
Wharf Co. vs. McYouey Q. Wilson, Civ. Cas. Cwt. App. No. 643. 
This is not conclusive, but can be considered by the jury in 
determining its true value.” 

Neither the list price nor the invoice price may actually 
represent the market value of goods at destination, although, 
as a rule, either would approximate the market value, assum- 
ing that they represent delivered prices. Otherwise the trans- 
portation charges must be added thereto. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the list price is not conclusive of 
the market price at destination, but only evidence thereof, in 
the absence of an established market for the particular goods 
at destination, other evidence of the value thereof which en- 
able the jury to intelligently arrive at a fair valuation of the 
goods must be submitted, if the filing of a suit is necessary. 

In the handling of claims for loss of, damage or delay to 
goods, unless goods have an established market value which 
can be readily determined, as in the case of grain, etc., the 
determination of the basis to be used as the value at destina- 
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tion is necessarily a troublesome matter, and as a matter of 
fact, can only be approximated, whether the claim is settleg 
voluntarily by the carrier or whether suit is filed thereon. 
The invoice on the price list, if the latter actually repre 
sents the price upon which invoice will be based, either with 
or without freight to destination added, depending upon whether 
the invoice or list price is an origin or delivered price, should 
be accepted by the carriers in the settlement of claims. 
Measure of Damages 


Illinois —Question: I wish to draw your attention to your 
reply to “Pennsylvania” on Liability of Carrier for Difference 
in Weight and also to “Illinois” on Conversion and Measure of 
Damages, published in issue of April 30, 1921. 

You advise that the carrier’s liability is the market value 
of goods at destination, less transportation charges plus inter. 
est. We agree with you except as to the deduetion of freight 
charges. It is our contention that charges are only assessible 
on the basis of actual weights, and if freight is paid on a higher 
basis we are entitled to refund. We have repeatedly secured 
payment of claims on this basis, and would like to know the 
reason for your contention. 

Answer: The authority for the statement that the carriers 
liability is the value of the goods at destination at the time 
they should have been delivered, less transportation charges, 
plus interest from such date, is the case of C., M. & St. P. 
vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, 253 U. S. 97. In the case of Southern Railway Co. ys, 
Cooper, 65 So. 676, it is said: ‘The reason for this is obvious, 
Plaintiff is entitled to just compensation for his loss and nothing 
more. In other words, he should not be placed in a better posi- 
tion than that in which he would have been had the contract 
been fulfilled.” 

In the case of Galveston, etc. Ry. Co. vs. Ball, 80 Tex. 602, 
16 S. W. 441, the court said: “The object of the law is to 
give compensation for the injury, and no more. The carrier 
is compelled to pay the enhanced value of the property at the 
place of delivery. The owner, therefore, in recovering this 
value at the terminal point received in substance and effect -the 
benefits of the transportation as fully as if the goods had been 
transported and delivered to him, in which event he would 
have been bound to pay the cost of transportation. For these 
reasons, perhaps * * * the law gives the carrier the bene 
fit of the freight charges in assessing the damages.” 


Claims for Conversion—Time to File 


Louisiana.—Question: During November, 1920, we shipped 
from a point in Arkansas to a point in Texas; a carload ship- 
ment using shippers-orders-notify bill of lading. It later de 
veloped that the destination was a non-agency station, and in- 
stead of the carriers holding the shipment and making deliv- 
ery at an agency station near by, the shipment was delivered 
without surrender of the original bill of lading, and later our 
draft was returned by the bank with notation that payment had 
been declined. We have been unable to make collection from 
the consignees, and desire to take action against the railroad 
for conversion. Please advice if, in this case, the six months 
limitation as provided in the bill of lading would prohibit us 
from filing claim, and if we still have recourse through the 
courts within the two year limit. In your answer of April 30th 
to New York, we understand that in such a case the limita 
tion in the bill of lading has no weight, however, in your answer 
to Ohio on page 822 of October 30th, you seem to take the op 
posite view. 

Answer: In the case of Georgia, etc. R. R. vs. Blish Mill 
ing Co., 241 U. S. 190, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held insofar as interstate shipments are concerned that the re- 
quirement of notice of claim cannot be waived even though the 
goods are converted by the carrier. The rule referred, to il 
our answer to New York at page 935 of the Traffic World of 
April 30th is that followed by many of the state courts and 
should not be applied to interstate shipments. 


Reconsignment Where Back Haul Is Involved 


Illinois—Question: Last August we made a carload ship 
ment to a consignee at Minneapolis, Minn. When this shipmett 
arrived at destination the agent wired us advising that the col 
signee refused to take delivery of the car, stating that it should 
have gone to St. Paul. We wired back advising him to divert 
the car to St. Paul. The charges collected by the railroad wel® 
on a basis of the Chicago-Minneapolis rate plus two days’ de 
murrage charges plus the local rate from Minneapolis to 5! 
Paul. 

As the consignee never took delivery of the car at Minneal 
olis and, in view of the fact that the rate from Chicago to St 
Paul and Minneapolis are ona parity, are we not entitled to the 
Chicago-St. Paul rate? 

Answer: No mention is made of the route of movemelt, 
but we assume that the shipment moved over one of the direc! 
lines to Minneapolis and, if so, the movement from Minneapolis 
to St. Paul was in the nature of a back-haul, as St. Paul is inte 
mediate to Minneapolis by all of the direct routes. 

Rule 2 of the General Reconsigning Rules reads in part # 
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follows: “The through rate to be applied under these rules is 
ihe rate from point of origin via the diversion, reconsigning, or 
reforwarding point to final destination in effect on date of ship- 
ment from point of origin. If the rate from original point of 
shipment to final destination is not applicable through the point 
at which the car is diverted, reconsigned or reforwarded, in con- 
nection with this line, the tariff rates in effect to and from the 
diversion, reconsigning or reforwarding point will apply, plus 
diversion or reconsigning charge.” 

As St. Paul is intermediate to Minneapolis, the rate to St. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER iN DEMANL 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting th: 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates fo 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pe 
fine; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 1 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as word: 
§ point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisement 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. Th: 

FIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, II. 


WANTED—AN ACTIVE TRAFFIC MANAGER in every city in 
United States having broad acquaintance in local transportation cir- 
cles to co-operate with us in installing LOOSE-LEAF TRAFFIC LAW 
SERVICE. Inquiries furnished. Write in confidence for particulars, 
stating qualifications. TRAFFIC LAW SERVICE CORPORATION, 
s. W. corner Adams and LaSalle streets, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—General Freight Agent, short line railroad, 
or Traffic Manager, industrial plant, fourteen years’ experience, thor- 
cughly qualified, good reason for changing. Age thirty. Address 
B. C. H., Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks a weed field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or assistant, graduate 
Interstate Traffic School, four years’ railway experience, transporta- 
tion, accounting. Age 23, married, no objection small town. Best 
relerences; Southern states preferred, others considered. Address 
“M. B. A.,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—By thoroughly proficient general all-around 
office man, age 28 years, railroad and construction experience, ac- 
counting, statistical and stenographic ability, good correspondent. At 
present «employed in traffic department of large corporation handling 
claims, tracers, checking rates, etc. Address M. J. J. 363, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager, 40, successful, now em- 
ployed, with ten years’ railroad and industrial traffic experience, 
= position in Chicago district. Address “J. M. G.,’’ Traffic World, 

icago. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern, New England territory, ten years’ experience, supplemented 
with a course with La Salle. Now employed; wish to better myself. 
Steady and temperate. Address E. T. R., Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Young man for Traffic Department. 
age, nationality and salary wanted. 
World, Chicago. 


























State experience, 
Address Manufacturer, Traffic 








_ FOR SALE—Several thousand first-class 6x8 8-ft. oak railroad 
ties for immediate shipment. Can also furnish oak switch ties to 
order. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Michigan. 


R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
Prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House 
Brokers—Track Connections with all Rallroads and Steamship 
Oocks—Members American Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association. 
Phone No. 4883 SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and Carload 
Distributors 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 

ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
Ne switching charge on carload shipments. 
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Paul would not be applicable via Minneapolis and charges should 
be assessed on basis of the tariff rates in effect to and from the 
reconsigning point plus demurrage charges at Minneapolis, in 
accordance with rule 3, and reconsigning charge in accordance 
with rule 10 of the General Reconsigning Rules. 


L. C. L. Shipments—Storage Vs. Demurrage 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Some time ago we received, at 
Richmond, Va., a less-carload shipment, weighing 14,760 pounds, 
which was not unloaded until fifteen days after arrival at des- 
tination, and the “A” railroad company has sent us a bill for 
demurrage charges based on J. E. Fairbanks’ I, C. C. No. 8, De- 
murrage Tariff No. 4-A, and an additional charge for team track 
storage based on their I. C. C. No. 992. We have filed a protest 
against these charges for the reason that it was a less-carload 
shipment and should have been unloaded at the freight house 
and held subject to storage charges, which would have been 
considerable less than the demurrage and team track charges. 

Will you please give us an opinion as to whether or not the 
railroad company can hold us for these charges which accrued 
due to the fact that they held the freight in the car for cus- 
tomer’s convenience, as they claim?. Quote any I. C. C. decision 





Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping ?— to reap 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 


handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 
domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle A. A 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial and 
Railway c Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
e experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 

low cost monthly payment p 


lan. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Department 595-TB CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Railroad Accounting Service 


Valuations— 
Cost Statistics 


Systems for Accounting Offices 
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A corps of thoroughly experienced railroad accountants 
and analysts are available for the preparation of Federal 
Control and Guaranty Claims. 


THE ROBERTS-PETTIJOHN-WOOD CORPORATION 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C. Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 


By Appointment—S pecial Accountants, American Short Line Railroad Assn. 


SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carioad Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without 6. Insuramer rate 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association ané 
American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8TS&. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 
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which might give us relief on this charge. Why is this railroad 
company permitted to make an extra charge for team track 
storage? 

Answer: Rule 1 of the Uniform Storage Rules reads in 
part as follows: “Shipments of less-than-carload freight loaded 
into or delivered direct from cars are subject to storage rules, 
but when the loading or unloading is done by shipper or con- 
signee, either as required by classifications or tariffs or at re- 
quest of shipper or consignee, the cars are subject to demurrage 
rules and the storage rules do not apply.” 

If the shipment in question was marked in accordance with 
the provisions of rule 6 of Consolidated Classification No. 2 and 
was not one subject to the provisions of rule 27 of that issue 
nor the provisions of rule 1 of the Uniform Storage Rules, 
quoted above, in so far as it refers to unloading by the con- 
signee, storage charges and not demurrage charges should have 
been assessed. 

A track storage charge is one assessed in addition to the 
regular demurrage charges, such a charge being imposed by the 
carriers at certain points because of excessive delays in the 
unloading of cars. 

Claims—Notice of 


Missouri.—Question: Kindly advise what relation or bear- 
ing the four or six months’ limit on filing of claims has on the 
two-year period for institution of suits. That is, must action be 
taken within the four or six months’ period, as a precedent to 
deriving any benefit of the institution within two years? 

The question in pcint is that we delivered to the express 
company, November 26, 1919, a shipment of clothing consigned 
to Wisconsin. The .consignee advised us he had never received 
the shipment. We then placed a claim June 2, 1920, with the 
express company for non-delivery of the shipment. After seven 
months’ investigation we are advised that, while they acknowl- 
edge to have received the shipment, they are unable to locate 
any record of making the delivery and decline the claim solely 
on the grounds that it was not filed within the four-month pe- 
riod. Have they a legal right to do this under the “two-year- 
and-one-day” limit? Could the proviso, “no notice of claim” 
shall be required, of amendment of June 2, 1915, to section 20 
of the interstate commerce act, be called into account on the 
fact that the express company was fully aware that the deliv- 
ering station had not been relieved of the charges and did not 
have the shipment on hand? 

Amswer: It has been held in numerous cases, both as to 
rail carriers and express companies, that the requirement that 
notice of claim be given as a condition precedent to a carrier’s 
liabilty is a reasonable provision and that a failure to give 
such notice precludes recovery for damages. See St. Louis, 
I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. Starbird, 243 U. S. 592; McElvain vs. 
St. L. & S. F. R. Co., 131 S. W. 736. 


As to whether notice of claim is necessary where the dam- 
age is caused by the negligence of the carrier, has not been 
definitely decided, although there are decisions of one or two 
state courts, as well as one of the federal district courts, to 
this effect See Hailey et al. vs. O. S. L., 253 Fed. 565; Mann 
vs. Fairfield & E. C. Transportation Co., 96 S. E. 731. In the 
former case the court, on page 572, in referring to the provision 
of the bill of lading reading as follows: “Provided, that if the 
loss, damage or injury was due to delay while being loaded or 
unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence, 
then no notice of claim nor filing of claims shall be required 
as a conciticn precedent to recovery,” said: “In this view the 
proviso in effect relieves the shipper from giving notice or filing 
claim for such damages, and such damages only, as result from 
the carricr’s negligence, either in loading the shipment at the 
point of origin, or in carrying it to the point of destination, or 
in there unloading it. A claimant must either allege and prove 
notice, and the filing of a claim, or must allege and prove neg- 
ligence. Here the plaintiffs have alleged negligence, but neither 
the giving of notice nor the filing of a claim, and, to succeed, it 
will therefore be incumbent upon them to prove negligence.” 


Failure or Refusal of Consignee to Accept Goods—Duty of Car- 
rier to Notify Consignee 


Oregon.—Question: Under date of September 10 we made 
a shipment to “A & Co.,” Kenyon, Minn., which shipment was 
received at Kenyon, October 6 and was offered to consignee, who 
refused shipment, and returned to the freight station on October 
7. On the morning of October 11 the railroad company depot 
was burned, with entire loss of contents, including our shipment 
above mentioned. On October 19 we received a letter from the 
railroad company as per copy inclosed, and placed our claim 
covering on November 3. On January 18 we received a letter 
refusing our claim and inclose copy of said letter. 

The railroad company did not adviSe us that said shipment 
was refused by consignee, and we, therefore, do not see why 
we should have to stand the loss of this shipment. If the rail- 
road company is warranted in turning down claims of this kind 
shippers would simply be at the mercy of the railroads, for in 
the above case, even if they had advised us that this shipment 
was refused it would have been a physical impossibility for us 
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to have received this advice, and been able to give them dig. 
position from October 6 to 11, the time intervening from arriya] 
of shipment and fire. If we have any basis whatever for claim 
please mention in your answer. 

Answer: Section 386, 10 Corpus Juris, provides, “Where 
the consignee fails or refuses to receive the goods shipped, it js 
the duty of the carrier to store the goods either in its own 
warehouse or in that of some responsible third party, and to 
hold the goods subject to the order of the consignor for a rea. 
sonable time. It has no right to abandon the goods to destruc. 
tion or unnecessarily to expose them to loss or damage, nor to 
convert the freight to its own use or to dispose of it contrary 
to law. But where the carrier has complied with its duty to 
warehouse the goods, its strict common-law liability as insurer 
is at an endfi and thereafter its relation to the goods is only 
that of warehouseman, and it is bound to the exercise of ordi- 
nary care in preserving them.” 

Inasmuch as the goods in question had been refused by the 
consignee, the carrier’s liabiilty became that of a warehouseman 
only, and, in order to hold the carrier liable, it would be neces. 
sary for you to prove negligence on the part of the carrier, as 
the liabiilty of a warehouseman is not the same as that of a 
common carrier, the liability of the latter being that of an in. 
surer, while a warehouseman is liable for losses resulting from 
its negligence only. 

Assignment of Claims 

New York.—Question: Kindly advise regarding conference 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission of August 2, 
1920, with reference to “assignment of claim, in view of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Spiller vs. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. Co., rendered on May 17, 1920, conference rul- 
ings 246 and 362, and the ruling of April 4, 1919, are rescinded.” 
Please explain what above decisions cover. 

Answer: The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Spiller case was published on pages 954 to 957, in- 
clusive, of the May 29, 1920 issue of The Traffic World, and a 
digest of the court’s decision in this case is given on page $08 of 
the May 22, 1920, issue under the caption “Reparation on Old 
Cases.” We respectfully refer you to the same. 


Freight Charges—Shipments to Canada 


Montana.—Question: We shipped a large number of cais 
of grain from Canadian points to Minneapolis, Minn., at the 
time Canadian funds were at about 15 per cent discount as 
compared with United States funds. On these shipments we 
paid freight charges in United States funds. We have endeav- 
ored, through various channels, to induce the carriers to accept 
the value of Canadian funds for that porticn of the haul which 
took place in Canada. Our requests have been denied. 

We would like to know if anyone has been fortunate enough 
to obtain refunds for similar shipments. These shipments moved 
prior to the present arrangement for handling shipments of 
this kind. If any of your readers have obtained refunds we 
would like to have them explain to us, through your columns, 
how they accomplished it. 

Answer: We are not aware of anyone having received a 
refund of the amounts collected in excess of the value of Cana- 
dian currency for the haul beyond the American border on 
through shipments from points in the United Statcs to points 
in Canada. 

Erroneous Declaration of Express Valuation 

Missouri.—Question: Shipment one sample case saws, 15 
pounds, delivered to express company October 2, 1920, with valu- 
ation of $10 shown on express receipt, ccnsigned to our salcs- 
man, Newport, Ark., was, through erroi of agent of the expr 55 
company, delivered to wrong party. The actual value of th 
saws and sample case had not becn calevlated and was nol 
known by the agents of the shippers handling the original ‘* 
press receipt on which the valuation of $10 was stipulated. The 
actual value developed was $15.07 and claim was filed cn this 
basis, which the express company has declined to pay until the 
claim is amended to the value stipulated on the express receipt. 

Inasmuch as the rates charged by the express compaly 
were based on a valuation of 50t per pound on less than 10 
pound shipments and not on the valuation shown on the expr’ss 
receipt, are we not entitled to recover the actual value cf th's 
shipment? ; 

Answer: While a shipper by inserting a certain valua 100 
in the express receipt for the purpose of securing the benefit 
of a lower rate in consideration of a released valuation, may 
not afterwards claim that it was through error that he inserted 
such valuation in the express receipt and that therefore he !§ 
entitled to the actual value of the shipment, we are of t? 
opinion that where a valuation less than $50 is inserted in th® 
express receipt the shipper is entitled to recover the actual 
value of the shipment, but not to exceed $50, in view of the 
fact that the express companies have published no rates d¢ 
pending upon valuations less than $50. We are not aware, how 
ever, of any decisions of the courts to this effect. 

Sale of Goods Without Notice to Consignor } 

Missouri.—Question: Would the notification to shippers ™ 
accordance with the storage code by the agent at cestinatiol 
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on shipments properly tagged enter into the settlement of 
claims where the investigation develops that no notices were 
ever sent or given, although the shipments were sold at public 
auction by the delivering line for charges, without our first hav- 
ing been informed that such action was to be taken? 

What is the carrier’s liability in cases of this kind and do 
you know of any decisions covering? 

Answer: Paragraph 1 of section B, rule 2, of the Uniform 
Storage Rules, reads as follows: “Where shipments have been 
plainly marked with the consignor’s name and address, preceded 
by the word “from,” notice shall be immediately sent or given 
consignor of refusal of less-than-carload shipments. Unclaimed 
less-than-carload shipments will be treated as refused after fif- 
teen calendar days from expiration of free time.” 

A bailment of goods to a carrier confers no power to sell. 
The contract relates to their transportation; and the carrier 
has no implied right to sell them under ordinary circumstances. 
It has been held that, in the absence of a statute otherwise 
providing, it is the duty of a carrier to notify the shipper before 
selling goods where it is practicable; and the sale should be 
made after such notice of the sale as will reasonably assure 
that the goods to be sold will bring their reasonable market 
value. Ordinarily a sale without such notice to the shipper will 
constitute a conversion, rendering the carrier liable for the 
value of the goods, as in other cases of conversion. M., etc., 
R. Co. vs. Cox, 144 S. W. 1196; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Cleaver, 
106 S. W. 720; Dudley, ete., vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 58 W. Va. 
604, 52 S. E. 718. Furthermore, it has been held that where a 
carrier transported freight to a wrong place and there sold it 
as unclaimed freight, it converted it and was liable for its full 
value, although the contract of shipment fixed a less sum as 
value, and alihough a carrier merely losing freight may recover 
on the limited liability. §$t{. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Wallace (Tex. 
Civ. A.), 176 S. W. 764; S. F. & W. Ry. Co. vs. Sloat et al4 
94 Ga. 203, 20 S. E. 219; Ry. Co. vs. Johnson, King & Co., 121 
Ga. 231, 48 S. E. 807; Rosenthal et al., vs. Wier 170 N. Y. 148, 
63 N. E. 45. 


Right of Carrier to Make Regulations for Conduct of Business 

Texas.—Question: We are called upon by. an interurban 
line operating into this city, doing express, freight and baggage 
business, to execute a concealed loss form to support a claim 
that we have against that line. The shipment in question moved 
first class express. The shortage was of a concealed loss nature, 
but the line was given the opportunity to make an inspection, 
which they did. This company claims to be governed by the 
Western Classification, but also claims to be doing their express 
business in line with other express companies. 

We have never been called upon by any other express com- 
pany to execute a concealed loss form to support any of their 
shortages and we are of the opinion that this company is not 
within its rights to request this of any shipper; that is, to exe- 
cute this form on shipments moving first class express. We 
have always been agreeable to execute this form on shipments 
moving by freight. Furthermore, they have no printed form for 
this purpose, but use a railroad standard concealed loss form. 
Kindly give us your opinion on this subject. 

Answer: It is true that the American Railway Express 
Company has no uniform blank for the presentation of loss and 
damage claims and does not require the execution of a special 
form for concealed loss and damage claims. However, as the 
carrier in question is conducting its own express business and 
as to freight shipments as distinguished from express shipments, 
it requires the execution of a concealed loss form, it is also 
requiring the execution of the same form for express shipments. 
Whether a carrier is justified in requiring the execution of this 
form for express shipments depends upon whether the require- 
ment is a reasonable rule, it being the right of a common carrier 
to enforce by its agents reasonable and necessary rules for the 
transaction of its business. Such rules as it has adopted for 
the management of its business are presumably right and rea- 
sonable and the duty is upon the party who assails them to 
prove that they are in fact unjust, and it is only when it clearly 
appears by competent evidence that they are unreasonable, that 
the Commission or courts may lawfully interfere to annul or to 
change them. 

As the requirement of the execution of a loss and damage 
claim from of whatever kind, is for the purpose of enabling the 
carrier to secure the necessary data for the handling of claims 
filed against it, it will doubtless be somewhat hard for you to 
prove that the requirement of the carrier that you execute a 
concealed loss and damage claim form is unreasonable as to 
express shipments. 


Routing—Initial Carrier Entitled to Line-Haul Movement 


California—Question: Kindly give us an opinion as to 
whether or not the carrier with which a shipment originates is 
entitled to a line haul when, by delivery, in switch movement 
to connecting line, a cheaper rate is obtained. 

Car is loaded and billed from an industry on one company’s 
tracks. It is assigned to an industry upon another railway com- 
pany’s tracks. The originating company hauls car to an outside 
point where they have interchange with delivering line. The 
charges incurred because of this manner of handling are greater 


than if car were delivered in switch movement to an intervening 
carrier. The intervening carrier would then have delivered to 
the delivering line. Under these circumstances the originating 
and the intermediate carriers would derive revenue from switch 
movement only. The originating line claim they are entitled to 
a line haul. The bill of lading did not specify any routing what. 
soever. 

Answer: In our opinion the originating line was under no 
duty to deliver the shipment in switch movement to a connect. 
ing line in order that a cheaper rate might be obtained by the 
shipper. This is in line with the decision of the Commission ip 
the case of Terhune Lumber Co. vs. So. Ry. Co, in Mississippj 
et al., 42 I. C. C. 317. 


MINOR COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11866, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. C. & N. W. et al., No, 12091, 
California Western Railroad & Navigation Co, vs. A. T. & SF 
et al. 

The following complaints have been dismissed at request of 
complainants: No. 11937, Swift & Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
No. 12521, Clinchfield Portland Cement Corporation vs. Director. 
General Southern Ry. et al., No. 12259, Sargeant Coal Co. et al, 
vs. Evansville Suburban & Newburgh Ry. et al., 12474, Texas 
Live Stock Shippers Protective League vs. Director-General, (, 
R. I. & P. et al., No. 12194, Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Boston 
& Albany et al., and No. 11847, The Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Ry. et al. vs. Sugar Land Ry. 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing of No. 10981, Galion 
Iron Works & Mfg. Co. vs. Director-General, C. C. C. & St. L. et 
al. has been denied. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been permitted to inter- 
vene in No. 12711, Perry County Coal Corporation et al. vs. East 
St. Louis & Suburban et al. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 12579, The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. 
vs. C. C. & O. et al. 

The Alabama Coal Operators Assn. has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 12120, Corona Coal Co. vs. Mississippi-Warrior 
Service et al. : 

The Commission has reopened for further hearing I. & S. 
1259, acid from Hillsboro, Ill., to Ohio River points. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has bcen 
permitted to intervene in No. 12545, the Hebard Cypress Co. 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

The Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been permitt:d 
to intervene in No. 12711, Perry County Coal Corporation et al 
vs. East St. Louis & Suburban Ry. et al. 

The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company 
has been made an additional party defendant in No. 12517, El 
Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

The Commission’s order, entered April 5, in No. 8167, Three 
Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Washington Western Ry. Co. et al. 
and No. 10816, Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al vs. Director- 
General, Washington Western Ry. Co. et al., has been modified 
to become effective July 1 on not less than 5 days’ notice, in- 
stead of August 8 on not less than 30 days’ notice. 


As the complaint in No. 12299, Swift & Co. vs. Director: 
General and C. B. & Q., has been satisfied, the Commission has 
dismissed it. 

The Moshassuck Valley has been allowed to intervene to be 
heard on argument in No, 11659, Marion & Eastern vs. C. 
& E. I. 

The petition of the Director-General for a further argument 
or hearing of No. 11090, Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, M. K. & T. et al. has been denied. 


The Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12289, C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. et al. VS. 
C. & S. et al. ; 

The Indiana Portland Cement Company has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 12592, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. 
G. S. et al. ; 

Complainant’s petition for rehearing of No. 12347, Southern 
Fuel Co. vs. Bauxite & Northern Ry. et al., has been denied. 

Petitions of defendants for rehearing or reargument of the 
following cases have been denied: 11147, Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co. vs. Director-General, Southern Ry. et al.;. 11120, Same VS. 
Director-General and S. A. L. Ry.; 11518, Century Glass Sand 
Co. vs. Director-General; 11186, Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. et al. 
vs. Director-General, M. K. & T. et al.; 10941, Texas Cotto? 
Seed Crushers’ Assn, et al. vs. Director-General, N. P. RY: 
et al.; 11312, Moreland Motor Truck Co. vs. Director-General, 
C. M. & St. P. et al. 

The Commission has denied the motion of the Director-Gen- 
eral to dismiss No. 12426, Acme Fruit Co. et al. vs. Canadian 
Pacific et al. / 

Motion of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. to dismiss N° 
12529, Wayne Coal Co. vs. Director-General and P. & W. V. RY. 
has been denied. 

No. 9177, Express Coal Co. vs. O0.-W. R. & N. Co. et al., has 
been reopened for further hearing and the Northern Pacific RY. 
has been made an additional party defendant. 
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Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
“‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 
Hongkong 
Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. Shipping Board 
steamers Golden State (May 28th); and Empire State (July 
23rd); and pending delivery 3 other U.S.S. B. steamers by the 
popular S.S. Ecuador (June 25th) and S. S. Colombia 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
ingapore, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta 
Passenger and freight sailings monthly by 
S.S. Wolverine State (June I|th); Granite State (July. 12th). 


PANAMA SERVICE 
San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Passengers and freight sailings every 10 days, 5 steamers 


SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 
(Passengers and Freight) 

Calling at Los Angeles Harbor, Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, La 
Libertad, Corinto, through Panama Canal, Kingston and Havana 
S. S. Venezuela sails from San Francisco June Ist, from Baltimore July 7th 
S. 8. Colombia sails from San Francisco July 20th, from Baltimore August 30th 


SHANGHAI-HONGKONG-CALCUTTA SERVICE 


Between Shanghai, Hongkong, Saigon, Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, 
alcutta 
Freight only. Sailings every ten days—eight U. S. S. B. steamers 


ROUND-THE-WORLD SERVICE 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Dairen, Tientsin, 
Shanghai, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, 
Alexandria, Bizerta, Marseilles, Barcelona, thence Baltimore, 
Cristobal, Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco (via Panama Canal) 
Freight only. Monthly sailings—U. S. S. B. Steamers 


Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 
General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 
10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PAGE & JONES. 








Pacific — Caribbean — 


Gulf Line 


(Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., Owners) 


Steel Steamers 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles Harbor, Portland, 


Tacoma and Seattle 
Via Panama Canal 


S.S. ELDORADO, Sailing from New Orleans first half of June 
S.S. IRIS, Sailing from New Orleans last half of June 
S.S. LAKE GUNNI, Sailing from New Orleans middle of July 


Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 


630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
2102 Strand 50 Broad Street 430 Sansome Street 
Galveston, Texas Texas City New York City San Francisco, Calif. 


, Ship Brokers and 
Steamship Agents 








Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 


Regular Monthly Service 
MOBILE to ANTWERP 






A-1 Steamers 


HAVRE and BORDEAUX 


St. Louis Office: 
1217 Pierce Building 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager 


and U.S. PACIFIC COAST 


Birmingham Office: 


424-425 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
GEORGE C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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N. Y. C. PURCHASE OF SWITCHING LINES 


E. M. Kridler, general freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, testified at the hearing of Finance Docket No. 
1165, proposal of the New York Central to obtain control of 
the Chicago Junction and the Chicago River & Indiana railways, 
before Director Colston and Attorney-Examiner Clarke in Chi- 
cago, May 13. He expressed a fear that the control of the two 
terminal switching properties by the N. Y. C. might result in 
discrimination against the B. & O., 16 per cent of the Chicago 
traffic of which, amounting to 98,500 cars per year, originated 
on the Chicago Junction and the C. R. & I. He said, however, 
that no discrimination had ever been practiced on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal road and pointed to the fact that 
the B. & O. got only 10 per cent of the outbound and 20 per 
cent of the inbound traffic of the B. & O. C. T. as proof of this 
statement. When asked by the Director as to why, if the B. 
& O. did not indulge in discriminatory practices on the B. & O. 
C. T., it was expected that the N. Y. C. would do so on the 
two lines which it seeks to control, Mr. Kridler said that a 
great deal of the tonnage on the terminal lines was coal and 
that the N. Y. C. was a coal-carrying railroad, whereas the 
B. & O. was not. 

R. R. Huggins, trainmaster for the B. & O. at South Chi- 
sago, said that any interference on the part of the N. Y. C, 
with movements of perishable freight destined to other road- 
haul carriers, even if it resulted in only a few hours’ delay, 
would completely disrupt fast freight schedules. 

The number of industries located on belt railroads is not 
a proper index to their efficiency, according to Edward H. Lee, 
vice-president and general manager of the Chicago & Western 
lidiana, which line is a part owner of the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago. To say that one road serves 100 industries and another 
50 means nothing, according to Mr. Lee, because one of the 
50 industries may be large enough to furnish tonnage equal to 
the entire 100. 

“As a matter of fact,’ said the witness, “the quality of 
service is very seldom the main factor in locating an industry. 
Other things, such as location with regard to the source of 
material and labor supply, the extent of unbroken stretches 
of land available, and the price of the property, usually precede 
consideration of the railroad services in the minds of those 
locating the industry. If service were the prime factor, the 


steel mills, now located at Gary, would have been built in the 


heart of Chicago. 

Moreover, as stated by Mr. Lee, the efficiency of a railroad 
property is more dependent on the management than on the 
identity of the ownership. It had been contended by witnesses 
for the N. Y. C., earlier in the hearing, that the mere fact of 
ownership of the two lines by the N. Y. C. would increase their 
capacity for service to the public. Mr. Lee pointed to numerous 
examples where roads which were considered weak a decade 
ago were now among the strongest, due chiefly to the genius 
of some single executive. The Indiana Harbor Belt, one of 
the N. Y. C. Chicago properties, the facilities of which it is 
proposed to unite with those of the Chicago Junction, was in 
dire straits before the owners set about to find an efficient 
manager, he said, and the present position of that line was due 
to the good work of its present manager, George Hanauer. 

J. A. Spoor, chairman of the board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Junction and member of the board of the Chicago River 
& Indiana, had no knowledge of any attempt on the part of the 
management of these roads to consult shippers on their lines 
before signing the contract disposing of these properties to the 
New York Central, on which contracts the N. Y. C. is seeking 
to secure the Commission’s approval in Finance Docket No. 
1165. Mr. Spoor made a statement to that effect at the hear- 
ing May 16, whence he had been summoned at the request of 
Luther A. Walter, attorney for several protesting trunk lines. 

Mr. Spoor said that he had been identified with these roads 
since 1898 and that he was a stockholder in the Chicago Junction 
Railways and Stock Yards Company of New Jersey, the holding 
corporation. The improvements made along the lines of the 
two roads since his coming to them were, according to Mr. 
Spoor, financed out of the earnings, these improvements finally 
being capitalized by the issue of $3,300,000 of stock which was 
distributed as a 150 per cent stock dividend on the original 

2,200,000. The total capitalization was, therefore, at the time 
the contract was signed, $5,500,000. Mr. Walter took the posi- 
tion all through the hearing that the greater part of the $33,000,- 
000 which the N. Y. C. proposed to pay for this property lay in 
the value of the road which had been built up with the absorp- 
tions paid by all the other trunk lines entering Chicago. 

The holding company, according to the witness, is to retain 
possession of the Central Manufacturing District, a highly de- 
veloped industrial territory lying along the lines of the Chicago 
Junction, and it will be, therefore, interested in having the 
service of the road remain as it is at present. In spite of that, 
he said, it was his belief that efficient operation could be bet- 
ter carried on under the management of a single trunk line 
than under the joint management of several. Irving Herriot, 
representing a number of protesting shippers, ventured the in- 
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formation that a number of his clients had expressed the inten- 
tion of shipping exclusively over the New York Central in the 
event the Chicago Junction is acquired by that line, because 
they anticipated some sort of deterioration in service if they 
continued routing their line-haul shipments via some competing 
trunk line. Mr. Spoor admitted that if such a course were fol- 
lowed out by a great number of shippers it might injure the 
other trunk lines to the extent of being against the public in- 
terest, but he intimated that he did not take the threat seriously, 

Earlier in the session Mr. Walter placed on the stand A, 
Harris, president of the firm of Harris Brothers Company, a 
salvage merchandising company which ships 10,000 cars an- 
nually over the Chicago Junction. Mr. Harris had originally 
been one of the shippers represented by Mr. Herriot as being 
opposed to the transfer of the terminal properties to the N., 
Y. C., and it had been intimated that his withdrawal had been 
caused by financial pressure brought to bear upon Harris 
Brothers Company by the house of Morgan & Co. Mr. Walter 
contented himself with asking Mr. Harris whether he had said 
to anyone at any time prior to his withdrawal that he had been 
urged to cease opposing the plan by financial interests. Mr. 
Harris answered in the affirmative. 

Two representatives of the Pennsylvania lines denied any 
desire on the part of their road to purchase the Chicago Junc- 
tion and the Chicago River & Indiana roads at the hearing 
May 17. A statement, which he declared was official, was read 
by W. H. Scriven, general agent of the Pennsylvania System, 
Chicago division, in which it was said that the Pennsylvania 
was “opposed to the acquisition of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
way and the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad by any one trunk 
line, but would be willing to join with all the other trunk lines 
entering Chicago in the purchase of the properties.” 

Mr. Scriven saw danger for his line in the purchase of the 
switching properties by the N. Y. C., because, he said, 56 per cent 
of the Pennsylvania’s outbound Chicago tonnage and 25 per cent 
of the inbound was routed over the Chicago Junction. A similar 
statement was made by Ray Clark, general agent for the Grand 
Trunk, who said that 50 per cent of his lines’ outbound Chi- 
cago business came from these roads and that 90 per cent of 
that tonnage was destined to territory in which the Grand 
Trunk and the N. Y. C. compete. 

J. W. Roberts, general superintendent of transportation of 
the Northwest Region of the Pennsylvania, reduced his objec- 
tions to the N. Y. C.’s proposal to five points. These were: 
1. That it would deprive all the other trunk lines of some privi- 
Jeges. 2. That diversion of traffic would result, which, in turn, 
would result in a reduction of the value of facilities which had 
been construed by the trunk lines to take care of that traffic. 
3. That it would be a step backward in the development of 
the Chicago terminals. 4. That the “flexibility” of operation 
within the Chicago terminus would be greatly restricted. 5. That 
the co-ordination of the Chicago Junction with other terminal 
facilities would be made more difficult. 

At the hearing May 18, a stipulation made by F. H. Prince in 
lieu of his appearance, which had been demanded by Mr. Walter, 
was introduced as evidence. This document bore out the con- 
tentions of Mr. Walter in that it admitted the purchase by Mr. 
Prince of 19.4 per cent of the stock of the Chicago Stock Yards 
Company, a Maine corporation, for $1,500,000. The Maine cor- 
poration owns all the capital stock of the Chicago Junction Rail- 
ways and Stock Yards Company of New Jersey, which, in turn, 
is the holding company for the two railroads involved in the 
proceedings. The sellers of the stock in the Maine corporation 
were Armour & Co., and the deal took place in February, 1921, 
after the contract to purchase the Chicago Junction and the 
Chicago River & Indiana for $33,000,000 had been signed by the 
New York Central. 

The question raised by Mr. Walter, the pertinency of which 
this stipulation was purported to establish, was as to the reason 
why Armour & Co. disposed of a fifth interest in a property 
with an established selling value of $33,000,000 for $1,500,000. 
Some further consideration must have been involved in the deal, 
according to the protesting trunk lines. 

W. H. Scriven, general agent-for the Chicago division of 
the Pennsylvania, was questioned by Walter L. Fisher, attoney 
for the Chicago Terminal Commission, on the necessity for 
competition on terminal properties. Mr. Scriven admitted that 
competition between terminals was not as necessary as between 
trunk lines, but, he insisted, nevertheless, that many of the 
economies which might result from the unification of all the 
terminals in the Chicago district would be offset by the removal 
of this competition. 

C. S. Bather, commerce counsel for the National Furniture 
Traffic Association and the Rockford Manufacturers’ Association, 
testified on behalf of the Pullman Couch Company, one of the 
protesting shippers on the Chicago Junction. He said that his 
company had located on that road at an expense of $1,500,000 
because it was realized that the location on a neutral terminal 
line would be superior, from the standpoint of service, to 4 
location on any trunk line. He asserted that it would be pos 
sible for the New York Central to discriminate against shippers 
who persisted in routing their shipments over rival trunk lines 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- © 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


References: Dun & Bradstreet, Milmo 
National, Laredo National, First State 
Bank & Trust Co., all banks of Laredo, 
Texas, and Mexico City Banking Cor- 
poration, of Mexico City. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 
The House of Real Service 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 
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Distribution and Warehousing 


The Inter-State Forwarding Company 


Package Cars to Mexico 


Package cars are operated daily out of Dallas to Laredo for 
Mexican points. Goods consigned in our care will reach this car. 





We Specialize on Distribution and Storage 
of Merchandise of All Kinds 
OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT.’ OUR RATES REASONABLE 


We maintain a rate bureau. Freight rates furnished 
upon application. Correspondence solicited. 





Camphuis & Company, Inc. 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
Laredo, Texas 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organizations on the Mexican Border 


We have specialized in the handling of small shipments. 
Previous to present railway strike we maintained: 


Two Package Cars Per Week to Mexico City 
(Time in route Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City eight to ten days) 
With resumption of traffic we are now prepared to maintain 
Three or More Package Cars Per Week 
(Arriving in Mexico City fifth or sixth day) 

Consult Traffic Managers of your Carriers relative to 
Package Car Service 


direct to 
Laredo, Texas 


from 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Memphis, Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio 


The merchants cf Mexico are vitally interested in time of 
delivery of their merchandise. 


Write us for full particulars and request a copy of our Shipping Instructions. 
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in many ways, and that such discrimination would not be easily 
discovered, because the “average shipping clerk does not pay 
much attention to such things.” 

So far as the Chicago portion of it is concerned, the hear- 
ing came to a close May 19. Opposing attorneys and the Di- 
rector agreed, tentatively, to take up the rebuttal of the New 
York Central, which in this case is trying to obtain permis- 
sion to purchase the Chicago Junction and the Chicago River 
& Indiana roads, in Washington, June 11. 

Willis E, Grey, engineer and terminal expert, testified that 
the N. Y. C. was also negotiating for the purchase of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Western, a 25-mile line, with 37 miles under 
construction, which extends from Chicago to Joliet and is owned 
by stone quarry interests. He said this road was capitalized 
for $1,500,000, that it had valuable trackage rights over the 
P. Cc. C. & St. L. and the Illinois Central and that it connected 
with the C. M. & St. P. He asserted that the ownership of this 
line, in addition to the two involved in the proceedings, would 
give the N. Y. C. a monopolistic control over the inner and outer 
belt lines of the Chicago terminal. 

Irving Herriot, attorney for a number of protesting shippers, 
placed on the stand a succession of witnesses representing these 
protestants, all of whom stated that they would “follow the line 
of least resistance” and route all possible traffic over the N. Y. 
C. in case the Chicago Junction and the C. R. & I. were turned 
over to that line. 

A. W. B. Grathring, traffic manager for John Magnus & Co. 
and the Lee Manufacturing Company, told about the meeting 
at which the traffic bureau of the Central Manufacturing Dis- 
trict was purported to have voiced approval of the proposed 
deal. He said the meeting had been called for the purpose of 
electing officers and that only fifteen members of the bureau 
were present. Several representatives of the Chicago Junction 
made speeches, he declared, in which they pleaded the financial 
needs of the road and said nothing about the increase in switch- 
ing rates. 

J. W. Casey, traffic manager for the Spiegel-May-Stern Com- 
pany, added one more argument against the petition by saying 
that the ownership of the two roads by the N. Y. C. would take 
from the shipper the only “lever” by which he could urge car- 
riers to settle just claims. He said this could be done at present 
simply by routing tonnage over competing lines, but that the 
effectiveness of this measure would be destroyed if most of the 
shipping were done over the N. Y. C., as he asserted would be 
the case. 


LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A recapitulation of weekly loadings of revenue freight in 
the period from September 4, 1920, to April 30, 1921, inclusive, 
was prepared for the Senate interstate commerce committee by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics at the request of Senator 
Kellogg, of Minnesota. The statement shows that in that period 
the peak of car loading was reached in the week ending October 
23, 1920, when the total was 1,010,961 cars, and that the lowest 
point in that period was in the week ending January 1, 1921, 
when the total was 598,905 cars. The statement follows: 

Revenue cars Revenue cars 


Week ended— loaded. Week ended— loaded. 

1920. 1921. _ 7 
Bestember 4 ...66sicses a eee 598,905 
ee 872,043 pO a Seer 706,413 
Beptember 16 ...ccsccces | NT es) Me Ee eee 709,888 
I sacccedesnae 994,687 ON DS sccceccneeene 703,115 
ee SP ncwcccccacase 699.936 

POR re 975,946 
EE re 1,009,787 yi eer 696,997 
NE (TL. 6 sues dp meaeuen 1,005,663 WONT 8S kccccasivcse 681,627 
SS SS rr 1,010,961 DUEET FO oc cteccceces 695,506 
I ascacccneawena 973,120 Peneuary FB .ccccccccecs 658,222 
NS EPC T errr rere 910,592 ON “FR Perr rere 712,882 
November 13 ....ccccsess 919,909 March 12 ......e.eeeeees 702,068 
I SED cic ceenawons 880,528 SS. errr rr 691,707 
a errr rer 797,673 i a ere 687,852 
eee, CCC 8 ee a errr 666,642 
rn Se Cor ecckens 834,897 Se 2  caeawenemnn awe 693,719 
en et re Cr ee Be cciesmceeannans 703,896 
BPCOMNMOP BS ccc ccccwsese 639,275 Po ae eee 704,527 
pO eee 721,997 


Approximately 4,000 fewer cars were loaded with revenue 
freight in the week ended May 7 than in the preceding week, 
the total being 718,025, as compared with 721,997 the preceding 
week, according to the weekly compilation of carriers’ reports 
on car loading made by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. In the corresponding weeks of 1920 and 
1919 the loadings totaled 843,184 and 753,287 respectively. 

The decrease in loading for the week ended May 7 as com- 
pared with the preceding week was due in large part to a de- 
crease in the loading of coal cars, the total for the week of May 
7 being 143,323 as against 145,010 in the preceding week. 

The loadings by districts in the week ended May 7 and the 
corresponding week of 1920, were as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,016 and 4,566; 
live stock, 2,657 and 2,867; coal, 37,009 and 47,476; coke, 885 and 
1,967; forest products, 5,509 and 7,849; ore, 2,364 and 3,888; 
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merchandise, L. C. L., 57,091 and 33,534; miscellaneous, 65,554 
and 88,588; total, 1921, 177,085; 1920, 190,735; 1919, 183,630. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,853 and 
2,074; live stock, 2,964 and 3,271; coal, 43,636 and 50,578; coke, 
2,430 and 5,383; forest products, 2,207 and 3,512; ore, 1,411 and 
6,383; merchandise, L. C. L., 41,852 and 35,513; miscellaneous, 
i and 68,612; total, 1921, 143,708; 1920, 175,326; 1919, 158- 
613. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 124 and 139; 
live stock, 85 and 69; coal, 21,763 and 19,235; coke, 44 and 698: 
forest products, 1,167 and 2,009; ore, 32 and 261; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 2,599 and 174; miscellaneous, 5,428 and 10,289; total, 
1921, 31,242; 1920, 32,874; 1919, 33,481. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,268 and 2. 
751; live stock, 2,010 and 2,533; coal, 19,518 and 23,530; coke. 
499 and 109; forest products, 13,970 and 19,446; ore, 635 and 
2,696; merchandise, L. C. L., 38,155 and 25,773; miscellaneous, 
= and 52,928; total, 1921, 109,343; 1920, 129,766; 1919, 114- 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,275 and 
8,376; live stock, 6,895 and 8,773; coal, 3,989 and 7,270; coke, 
448 and 872; forest products, 14,573 and 18,386; ore, 7,421 and 
30,243; merchandise, L. C. L., 27,207 and 20,712; miscellaneous, 
31,022 and 43,196; total, 1921, 99,780; 1920, 137,828; 1919, 116,344. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,790 
and 7,549; live stock, 10,181 and 13,139; coal, 13,689 and 18,138: 
coke, 166 and 412; forest products, 4,188 and 5,940; ore, 529 and 
2,901; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,150 and 22,298; miscellaneous, 
30,853 and 43,146; total, 1921, 99,546; 1920, 113,523; 1919, 97,157. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,521 and 
3,689; live stock, 2,331 and 3,192; coal, 3,769 and 5,929; coke, 
154 and 147; forest products, 6,481 and 7,187; ore, 649 and 553: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 16,481 and 16,330; miscellaneous, 22,935 
and 26,105; total, 1921, 57,321; 1920, 63,132; 1919, 49,971. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 34,847 and 29,144: 
live stock, 27,123 and 33,844; coal, 143,323 and 172,156: coke 
4,626 and 9,588; forest products, 48,095 and 64,329; ore, 13,041 
and 46,925; merchandise, L. C. L., 213,535 and 154,334; miscel- 
laneous, 233,435 and 332,864; total, 1921, 718,025; 1920, 843,184: 
1919, 753.287. 

L. €. L. merchandise loading fgures for 1921 and 1920 are not 
ccmparable as some roads are not able to scparate their L. (. | 


freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellancous 
figures to get a fair comparison. 





BRIBERY OF EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Volstead, chairman of the House judiciary 
committee, has introduced a bill (H. R. 5632) “to protect inter- 
state and foreign commerce against bribery and other corrupt 
practices,” which, in the estimation of M. Q. Macdonald, of the 
unfair competition bureau of the Paint and Varnish Industries, 
which maintains an office in Washington, is broad enough to 
cover the bribery of employes of common carriers engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce. The bill has been referred 
to the House judiciary committee. 


The measure would make it unlawful for any one to give 
any money or thing of value for the benefit of an employe or 
agent or his family, without the knowledge and consent of an 
employer, for doing or omitting to do any act or for showing 
or forbearing to show any favor or disfavor by such employe 
of agent in relation to the affairs or business of his employer 
or principal, which affairs or business constitute or directly 
affect commerce among the states or with foreign nations. 

It also would make it unlawful for an employe or an agent 
to accept such bribe. 

The bill would make it unlawful for any person to use or 
give to an employe or agent any invoice, bill, receipt, account 
or other document which contains any statement that is false, 
erroneous or defective in any material particular, or which omits 
fully to state the fact of any commission, money, property or 
other valuable thing having been given or agreed to be given 
to such employe or agent, wherever such document directly re 
lates to a transaction in interstate or foreign commerce, o 
commerce in the District of Columbia. 

The bill says no one shall be exempt from testifying on the 
ground that his testimony might tend to incriminate him o 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. 


As an invitation to sinners against the law to change from 
an evil practice, the bill provides that any person guilty of at 
offense within the purview of the proposed law who shall first 
report the facts, under oath, to any district attorney shall have 
full immunity from prosecution under the act with respect 10 
the offense reported. 

The penalty for any violation of the act may be a fine of 
not more than $3,000, or imprisonment for not more than tw? 
years, or both, for a natural person. If the offense is com 
mitted by a corporation, or other organization, the person oF 
persons through whom the corporation or other organization 
acted, shall also be deemed guilty and punished as a natural 
person. 


Ma 
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GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 


Offers to exporters and importers an unexcelled 
shipping service. 








Very low port charges and good labor conditions 
combined with expeditious and careful handling. 


All export and import shipments moving through 
this port, routed via 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD 


from and to interior points will receive our care- 
ful attention. 














Information as to sailings and rates will be fur- 
nished on inquiries addressed to 


T. E. HARRIS, Traffic Manager, 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD, GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 









Ship Through the 
Port of Los Angeles 


Total Port Costs 18 to 30% Less Than Other Pacific Ports 


Comparative costs (a typical example) for a ship of 2800 tons net 
register; draft, 23 feet; 6500 tons of cargo from the Orient; 
100,000 gallons taken aboard; ten days’ time at wharf: 


Los Angeles’ San Francisco Seattle 















Ei ee ctr ee $ 51.00 $ 102.00 $ 65.00 
i ike ars 185.00 

Wharfage or State Tolls. . 487.50 975.00 1,625.00 
SS 3,900.00 4,550.00 4,550.00 
os cw hee wu we 2,600.00 2,600.00 4,225.00 
LeeGimgy CAPS ........6.. 2,925.00 3,900.00 4,225.00 
RT et 17.00 40.00 8.00 
 tsateuscunnds-ca was 150.00 





. Re $10,165.50 $12,317.00 $14,698.00 
Cost per ton...... 1.56 1.89 2.26 


Write or Wire for Further Information 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
Suite 33, City Hall, Los Angeles, U. S. A. 
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NEW FORD CONSTRUCTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Henry Ford’s railroad, the Detroit & Ironton, in finance 
docket No. 24, has been authorized to construct about fifteen 
miles of new line in Wayne County, Michigan. The authoriza- 
tion is based on an application filed July 21, 1920. Application 
was made under paragraph 18 of section 15a. It requested au- 
thority to.construct the new line and to lease the property of the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is the 
property acquired by Ford in the spring of 1920. 

Jurisdiction over the application by the federal Commission 
was denied by the Michigan public utilities commission. In the 
report on the application, the Commission, without arguing the 
matter, expressed the opinion that it had jurisdiction. 

This report covers only the application for permission to 
construct, which has been granted. The application for permis- 
sion to acquire the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and the applica- 
tion for permission to issue stock and assume obligations, are 
being held over. 

The line which the company has been authorized to con- 
struct will extend southward from Springwells or Fordson, eight 
miles west of the Detroit city hall, to a connection with the D. 
T. & I. near Trenton or Flat Rock, two stations on that line not 
far apart. The road will connect with the Detroit Terminal on 
the north, which will give it a connection with other steam 
roads in Detroit. 

The Commission said the showing about probable earnings, 
by reason of the industrial development of Detroit in that direc- 
tion, was satisfactory and would warrant the expenditure of the 
$1,000,000 it is estimated the road will cost. 

The Commission will hear arguments on the application of 
the Detroit & Ironton for permission to lease the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton, at 9:30 o’clock, May 27. Notice of the argument is 
to be sent to the governors and other public officials of Michigan 
and Ohio, the two states in which the properties of the two com- 
panies lie. 


C. & W. I. BONDS INVALID 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Part of the financing records of the Chicago & Western Indi- 
ana, the terminal company providing facilities in Chicago for 
the Erie, the Wabash, Grand Trunk Western, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, will 
have to be re-written because a bond transaction in September, 
1920, between itself and its tenants, was carried on without the 
consent of the Commission, and, according to the opinion of the 
Commission, there is no method provided by the law for the 
validation of the bonds then issued by the terminal company 
and delivered to the tenant railroads. 

The bonds issued and delivered, without authority, amount 
to $130,000. The Commission held that they are not an obliga- 
tion of the terminal company and may not be carried on its 
books as such. Had the transaction been between strangers, the 
ruling of the Commission might be of more importance, in a 
dollar sense, than it is. 

The ruling was made on an application of the terminal com- 
pany, in finance docket No. 1099, for authority to issue $584,000, 
face value, of its fifty year consolidated gold bonds, and de- 
liver them to the tenant railroad companies, to cover the amounts 
they have paid into the sinking fund of the terminal company. 
The application also was for approval of the issue of $130,000 
worth of such bonds, dated September 1, 1920, also delivered to 
the tenants under the terms of the agreement whereby the pay- 
ments into the sinking fund are to be covered by the delivery, 
to the tenants making the payments of the gold bonds of the 
terminal company. 

According to the Commission’s ruling, that transaction in 
September, 1920, by what it said was the plain terms of the 
statute, was void and no means are provided for validating the 
bonds. 

Permission was given to issue and deliver to the tenants 
the bonds amounting to $584,000. The application pertaining 
to the $130,000 was dismissed. 


JERSEY CITY SWITCHING RATES 


The minimum third class rate of 24 cents was an excessive 
charge for the switching of cars of food products between two 
industries located within 5-8 of a mile of each other within the 
Jersey City switching limits, according to Armour & Co., who, 
in their complaint against the D. L. & W. railroad et al., No. 
12332, are seeking to have the Commission prescribe a $7 per 
car switching rate instead. 

At the hearing, before Examiner Money in Chicago, May 17, 
L. A. Newell, of the traffic department of the complaining com- 
pany, described the situation brought about by the necessity of 
storing imported food products in the plant of the Eastern 
State Refrigerator Co., on account of the limited capacity of 
Armour & Company’s refrigerating facilities at Jersey City. 
When the products were desired for reshipment with other 
goods, they were ordered from the Eastern State plant to that 
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of Armour & Co., ten shipments of that kind having moved be. 
tween September 9 and 22, 1919, when the minimum third class 
rate was 17 cents. Reparation amounting to $344.08 is asked, 

Switching movements which the witness said were compar- 
able with the movement involved were made in the Jersey City 
district for $7 per car, and, therefore, he said, that would be 
a reasonable. charge to prescribe for the future. 

C. C. Foltz, terminal trainmaster for the Lackawana, de. 
scribed the train movements necessary to perform the service 
involved. He said that the cars had to be brought from Secaucus, 
4 miles distant, for icing and loading and that, before they 
could be delivered to Armour & Co., six separate crews and 
engines had to handle them. With these conditions in mind, 
he said, he thought the third class rate was a reasonable one 
to apply. 

W. J. Larrabee, attorney for the defendants, said that 
Armour & Co., at Jersey City, persistently refused to furnish 
cars for this movement. W. W. Manker, assistant traffic man- 
ager for Armour & Co., said he could not understand this, be- 
cause, he said, “at the present time we are loaning out our 
cars to anyone who cares to use them.” He said the refusal to 
furnish them at Jersey City must have been due to some mis- 
understanding on the part of the traffic man in charge and that 
he would take the matter up immediately. 


SHEEP PELTS, DENVER TO CHICAGO 


Hearing on docket No. 12305, Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al., was held before Examiner John T. Money in Chicago, May 
17. The complaint in the case involved the rate on sheep pelts 
and mixed cars of sheep pelts and green salted hides from Den- 
ver to Chicago, the complainant’s contention being that the 
articles are analagous and that the rate on green salted hides 
in carloads should apply. Reparation on 45 carloads, amount- 
ing to approximately $2,500, was asked. 

W. Manker, assistant traffic manager for Armour & 
Co., cited a number of cases in which a similar question had 
been raised and disposed of as prayed for by the complainants. 
He called attention to docket No. 11792, Swift & Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q., in which an identical issue was involved and on which the 
examiner has rendered a tentative report favorable to Swift & 
Co. The rate paid on this commodity subsequent to August 
26, 1920, was $1.131%4 and the green salted hide rate, which 
Armour & Co. wants to have prescribed for the future, was 98 
cents. 

Paul E. Blanchard, attorney for the complainants, introduced 
a number of exhibits, purporting to show that the value of sheep 
pelts was less than green salted hides, that the two articles 
loaded nearly equally and that the loss and damage claims were 
light. He said that the $1.13% rate applied was the same as 
that on packing house products, the value of which was much 
higher, and the character of service on which was better than 
that of sheep pelts. 


A. B. Enoch, appearing for the defendants, asked leave and 
received permission to enter a transcript of the defense in No. 
11792 as his defense in this case. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in 12011, American Cigar Co. vs. P. & O. S. S. Co. 
et al., assigned for May 16 at Washington before Examiner Wasg- 
ner was reassigned for May 20. 

Hearing in I. and S. 1317 and first supplemental order, grain 
from Missouri to southern Illinois points, assigned for May 19 
at St. Louis before Examiner Keeler, was canceled. 

Hearing in 12356, Corona Coal Co. vs. Director General as- 
signed for May 19 at Birmingham, Ala., was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in 9702, 7304, 9886, 10084, 6390, 10418, 10419, 7250 
and portions of fourth section applications 458, 1548, 1898, 1952, 
2045, 2138, 4218, 4219, 4220, 702, 1867, assigned for May 16 at 
Memphis before Examiner Pitt was canceled and reassigned for 
June 20 at Memphis before Examiner Pitt. 


A CORRECTION 


In The Traffic World of May 7, page 973, reference was made 
to the petition of the “Texas Sulphur Company” to the Com- 
mission on various sulphur rates. This was an error. The Pe 
tition was filed by the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. 


Cc. FT. H. & S&S. E.. NOTE. 

The Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern has asked the 
permission of the Commission, in Finance Docket No. 1443, t0 
pledge $180,000 worth, face value, of its first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, as collateral security for a promissory 
note in favor of the First National Bank of Chicago. 


LOS ANGELES & SALT LAKE NOTES 
The Commission has authorized the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake to issue at par $2,500,000 of promissory notes at not to && 
ceed 7 per cent interest to meet cash requirements in 1921. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
ECONOMICS SERIES 


Series No. 1 


SOME PHASES OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEM 


By Francis B. James 
55 pages, table of citations and index. Second Edition 
(second 5,000). Paper Cover, 25 cents; Cloth Cover, 50 


cents. 

“Timely and full of meat.”—Roscoe Pound, Dean of 
Harvard Law School. 

“It discusses the question from a new viewpoint of 
American Nationalism.”—Publisher’s Preface. 


* Series No. 2 


STRIKING PASSAGES FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
OF PRESIDENT HARDING, MARCH 4, 1921 


With short introduction by Francis B. James, 11 pages 
and index. Paper Cover, 10 cents. 


Series No. 3 


COMMON SENSE VS. PROHIBITION IN RAILROAD 
RATES, 1921 


By Edgar Gengenbach, General Sales Manager, 
Anheuser-Busch Co., with introduction by 


Francis B. James 


39 pages with table of citations, index, biography and 
frontispiece “This is the House That Davies Built.” Third 
Edition (Third 2,000.) Paper Cover, 25 cents; Cloth Cover, 
50 cents. 

“In a series on ‘American National Economics,’ a booklet by Edgar 
Gengenbach, reflecting lucidity and radiating sense, goes straight to 
the heart of the freight rate adjustment.”—-Two column editorial, 
page 8, New York Herald for Thursday, April 21, 1921. 

“Many thanks for Mr. Gengenbach’s pamphlet which I have read 
with much interest. Lawyers seem curiously reluctant to admit 
that a great part of the administration of justice and of application 
of standards, whether by courts or administrative commissions, is 
the application of trained intuition and common sense to problems 
that do not admit of mechanical logical solution. Lawyers with 
whom I talk about this seem to think that I am undermining the 
whole legal fabric when I simply call their attention to what 
actually happens and refuse to be deceived by words. As you point out 
forcibly in your introduction, the real harm is done by doctrinaire 
attempts to realize the illusion of certainty through mechanical logic, 
not by looking facts in the face and trying to give a rational ex- 
planation of them.’”—Roscoe Pond, Dean of the Harvard Law School. 


Series No. 4 
CLARK ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


With introduction by Francis B. James 


__ 238 pages of text; 79 pages of introduction and index. 
Cloth Cover, $3. Discusses among other things the “weak 
roads” problem. Of particular interest in conjunction with 
Series No. 3 as to Section 15-a of the Interstate Commérce 
Act and the new Warfield plan of March 21, 1921. 


Series No. 5 
GREAT OPINIONS ON AMERICAN NATIONALISM 


With introduction by Francis B. James 


This will come from the press about November 1, 1921, 
and price will be announced later. 


Series No. 6 


ADMINISTRATION OF LEGAL STANDARDS BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE BODIES 


By Francis B. James 
This will come from the press about January 1, 1922, and 


Price will be announced later. 
Remittances of less than $1 may be made in postage 


Stamps to : 
JOHN BYRNE & CO. 
715 Fourteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


North China Line 


(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Chinwangtao and Dairen 


Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 


Sailings Every Twenty-one Days From 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
(ALL AMERICAN flag A-1 Steel Steamers) 
SS “VENITA” June 6 
SS “WEST KADER” June 27 
SS “WEST KEATS” July 18 
SS “WEST NIVARIA” August 8 
Tranghipment at Shanghai to American River steamers for 


Nanking, Pukow, Hankow and other open 
Yangtse River ports. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
Sudden & Christenson 


General Eastern Agents 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 
or 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
General Offices 


Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 


The Big, Important Things 


that worry the Traffic Manager— 


(1) Analyzing the traffic of his firm. 


(2) Seeking profitable rate adjustments 
for the traffic, 


which means: 


Making rate comparisons. 

Making sectional and local trans- 
portation comparisons. 

Making operating and revenue sta- 
tistics comparisons. 

Digesting decisions, if any, involv- 
ing analogous conditions. 

Presenting the case in proper form 
to the proper source for relief. 


Our Rate and Traffic Experts can be 
of material help to shippers in this vital 
phase of their business. 

“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Colorado Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Digest of New Complaints 


No. 12680. American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Assn. et al., Chi- 
cago, vs. American Railway Express Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory’ and prejudicial 
rates on fruits and vegetables from California and other interstate 
points to New York City when transferred by float from Erie rail- 
road depot in Jersey City, N. J. Asks for rateS-and charges not 
in excess of those in effect on February 27, 1921; and reparation. 

No. 12681. In re charges for wharfage, handling, storage and other 
accessorial services at south Atlantic and gulf ports. 
No. 12682. The Republic of France vs. West Shore et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicial 
storage charges and detention charges on various commodities 
because assessed on car demurrage storage rates. Asks for 
reparation down to ground storage basis. 

No, 12683. A. Kaplan, Kaplan, La., vs. C. R. I. & P., Payne et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicial 
rates on rough rice from Clarendon, Ark., to Kaplan, La. Asks 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12684. Magnolia Petroleum Co., Galveston, Tex., vs. St. Louis- 
Southwestern, Payne et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid from East St. 
Louis to Chaison, Tex. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 12685. Malcolm H. Reed, Austin, Tex., vs. Payne, as agent. 

_Unjust and unreasonable rates on cedar fence posts from Haw- 
kinsville, T’ex., to Artesia, N. M. Asks for reparation. 

No. 12686. Paxton & Gallagher Co. et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. & 
Q., Payne et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bicarbonate of soda from 
Mississippi River crossings to Omaha, Neb. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 12687. The Republic of France vs. Lehigh Valley. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and prejudicial 
storage charges on forgings at New York City by @#eason of 
charges being assessed on basis of car demurrage rates. Asks 
for reparation down to ground storage rates. Same complaint as 
to shipments of gasoline locomotives. 

No. 12688. The Republic of France vs. Erie. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of steel billets from Hammond, 
Ind., to New York City for export. Asks for reparation. 

No, 12689. The Republic of France vs. New York Central et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial storage rates on various commodities at New York City by 
reason of fact that shipments were assessed on basis of ware- 
— storage rates. Asks for reparation down to ground storage 
rates, 

No. bre The Public Service Commission of Nevada vs. Sou. Pac. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential or prejudicial rates on sugar, fresh fruit, canned fruit and 
vegetables and fruits dried or evaporated, from various points in 
California and Utah to points in Nevada. Asks just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates. 





| Docket of the Commission 


Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
ate 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 

12311—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 


a! 23—Warren, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
12392—Clarendon Refining Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Mey 23—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Witters: 
12393—Lee Pendergrass Cotton Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barlcay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railroad equipment (locomotive 
equipment of the N. Y. C. R. R. Co. lines east and west). 


May 23—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry: 
12325—Wasatch Coal Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
12328—Jeremy Fuel and Grain Co. et al. vs. Director General. 


a’ 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Early: 
12315—J. D. Sugg et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
12377—Williamson Halsel] Frazier Co. vs. Director General. 
way 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11110 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 8, Inc.—Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Director General et al. 
wey 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12314—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
May 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12120—Corona Coal Co. vs. Mississippi-Warrior Service et al. 
May 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: : 
13159—Consolidated Press Assn. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 


May 24—Vincennes, Ind.—Examiner Keeler: 
12385—Dyer Packing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
a 24—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Jewell: 
12330—Iowa Malleable Iron Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
ow 24—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry: 
12357—Ogden Packing and Provision Co. vs. D. & R.-G. et al. 
May 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11948—Glacifer Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
'11622—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Genessee & Wyoming 


et al. 
' 412622 (Sub. No. 1)—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Genessee & 
Wyoming et al. 
May 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11481—The Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11739—Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. 
Mey 25—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Keeler: 
12349—Kingan & Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 
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- No. 12691. The Republic of France vs. Pennsylvania. 


Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial storage charges at New York City on shipments of switch- 
stands and other commodities by reason of fact that warehouse 
storage rates were charged. Asks for reparation down to ground 
storage rates. 

No. 12692, A¢tna Explosives Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. . 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on imported nitrate of soda be- 
tween Baltimore, Md., and Goes, O. Asks just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. : 

No. 12693. Portland Traffic and Transportation Assn. et al., Portland, 
Ore., vs. S. P. & S. et al. ; 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on oil cloth 
from Peekskill, N. Y., and Rock Island, Ill., to Portland, Ore. Asks 
for reparation down to basis of floor oil cloth rates. 

No. 12694. In the matter of intrastate passenger fares of the Chicago, 
Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. between points in the state of 
Indiana. 

No. a a Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. I. & G. N, 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on cane. seed, sorghum seed and sudan seed between 
Texas points and Kansas City, Chicago, St. Louis and other 
points. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation down to 
the basis of wheat rates. 

No. 12695, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Payne, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates-on cane seed, sorghum seed and sudan seed between 
Texas points and Kansas City, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other points. Asks reparation down to the basis* of wheat rates, 

No. 12696. The State Highway Dept. of Texas, Austin, Tex., vs, 
Payne, as agent. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on vehicles from Norfolk, Va., 
and South Kearney, N. J., to Camp Mabry, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. 12697. Savannah Cotton Exchange et al., Savannah, Ga., vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al. ae 

Attacks as unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory the 
absence of joint through rates and concentration, substitution, 
compression and reshipment regulations at Savannah, Ga., on 
cotton, cotton linters and regins from points in the Carolinas to 
eastern, interior eastern and Canadian points. Asks for joint 
through rates and concentration privileges similar to those main- 
tained at south Atlantic ports. 

No. — Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, Columbus, O., vs. C. & 0, 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from Ohio groups to C. F. A. territory as compared with 
rates from the Crescent groups. Asks for just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates which will be properly related to the 
rates from Crescent groups and the establishment of differentials 
which will fluctuate with the rates. 

No. 12699. American Farm Bureau Federation et al., Chicago, vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial transportation charges on live stock, C. L., from and to the 
Union Stock Yards at Chicago, due to application of $3 per car 
in excess of rates to and from Chicago instead of $2.50 per car. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and charges 
and reparation of $60,000. 


ae | 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hartman: . 
aluation Docket 4—Kansas City Southern Ry., Arkansas Western 
Ry., Fort Smith & Van Buren Ry. et al. 
ae A ey Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12316—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
12337—Swift & Co. vs. East St. Louis Junction R. R. and Director 
General. 
oe 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Smith: 
12318—The Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. N. Y. ©. et al. 
~ 2 25—Ottumwa, Ia.—Examiner Jewell: 
12394—Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. etal 
May 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; 
inance Docket 1181—Application of E. P. & S. W. Co. for authority 
to change its authorized capital stock, having a par value, to cap- 
ital stock without par value. 
Finance Docket 1214—Application of Ft. Smith & Western Ry. Co. 
for authority to issue securities. . 
Finance Docket 1386—Application of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern R. R. for authority to issue common capital stock. 


wae? 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: ; 
12335—Swift & Co. vs. Georgia Northern et al. 


May 26—Canton, O.—Examiner Smith: 
12391—The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


May 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
12301—Albert Lea Packing Co., Inc:, et al. vs. Director General. 


May 27—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Early: 
12371—Theo. Marcus & Co. vs. Director General. 


ae 27—Lake Charles, La.—Examiner Witters: 
1 = a Charles Naval Stores Co. vs. Alexandria & Westes 
e " 


May 27—Argument at Washington, Dp. €.* i 
* Finance Docket 24—Application of the Detroit & Ironton R. RK. er 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity (in so far . 
it relates to the acquisition by lease of the property of the D. 
& I. R. R. Co. by applicant). 
ae 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 1 
12284—-Wilson & Co., Inc., of Oklahoma, et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et ® 
May 30—New Orleans, Lg.—Examiner Witters: 
‘12345—John P. Rausch Co., Inc., vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 
May 31—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Keeler: 
12020—The Monitor Stove Co. vs. Can Pac. et al. 
12363—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Apalachicola Northern et al. 
oe, 31—Houston, Texas—Examiner Early: 
12359—Humble Pipe Line Co. vs. Director General. 


May 31—Omaha, Nebr.—Examiner Gerry: 
1; and S. 1319—Cancellation of lumber rates from Pacific Coast 
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EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


When routing your import or export shipments do not overlook the advantageous features in rail and ocean rates and ship- 
side rail and water connections without lighterage and excessive handling charges by shipping through GALVESTON. 


A fully equipped and efficient organization is at your disposal giving you full representation at the port in looking after the 
prompt and proper deliveries to and from steamers—inspecting and sampling where necessary and making reports as to the move- 
ment and condition of shipments when arriving—IMPORT or when leaving—EXPORT. A service guaranteeing prompt forwarding. 

Our employees personally see your shipment and direct its movement through the port 
terminals and Rail yards. 


THE STONE FORWARDING CORPORATION 


Incorporated 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS FORWARDING AGENTS LICENSED CUSTOMS BROKERS 
Ocean space booked on regular lines to: 


Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, London, Hull, Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Bremen, Gothenburg, Christiania, Copenhagen, Havre, Dunkirk, Bor- 
deaux, Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Venice, Mestre, Trieste, Fiume, Salonika, Piraeus, Smyrna, 
Beirut, Japan, China, Tampico, Veracruz, Rio, Santos, Buenos Aires, and other ports when cargo 
offers. 


ON EXPORT SHIPMENTS send us your Rail B/L |W —— 
ON IMPORT SHIPMENTS send us your Ocean B/L { ‘© 2°°€n@ tO all detans. 
WHEN MAKING PURCHASES IN FOREIGN MARKETS specify routing via Galveston 


in our care and relieve your mind of further worry. 


Hutchings, Sealy & Co., Bankers, Galveston, Texas Texas Bank & Trust Co., Galveston, Texas 
City National Bank, Galveston, Texas Or any other Galveston Bank—Bradstreet’s or Dun’s 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


References: { 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


(At Ship-side) 
Largest Concrete DOUBLE DECKED Warehouse in the South 


(470,565 Square Feet Floor Space) Trackage for 140 Cars 


Modern facilities for handling all kinds of commodities. 
Electric stacking and hoisting equipment. Gasoline 
and Electric Tractors and Trailers. Lumber and To- 
bacco Dollies. Motor Truck Transportation. 


Galveston is the logical point from which to distribute your 
product throughout TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, CALIFORNIA, 
ARKANSAS and MEXICO. Try carrying a stock with us. 


STORAGE DISTRIBUTION FORWARDING 


Write 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, INC. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Minnesota points via C. St. P. M. & O. and G. N. Ry. (supple- June 2—Huntington, W. Va. rw a . ‘ee 


mental hearing). 11628—Stone Branch Coal Co. vs 
June 1—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: gn Set of een D. C.: -— 
N 5 a - va. ° e a ™ = 
2 oe Live Stock Shippers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & -® 11623—New York rates, fares and charges. — 
12268—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Da- June 3—Vincennes, Ind.—Examiner Mullen: 
kota vs. C. & N. W. et al. 12419—National Rolling Mill Co vs. B. & O. et al. 


12408—Fred Kixmiller et al. vs. Director General and B. & O. 


dune + —mvensvilie, Ind.Rzaminer Mullen: 12407—Loogootee Fire Clay Products Co. vs. Director General ang 


12454—Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. vs. Director General and Sou. Ry. 


12454 (Sub. No. 1)—Huntingburg Pressed Brick Co. vs. Director Gen- B. & O 2 
eral and Sou. Ry. June 3—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hunter: 
12454 (Sub. No. 2)—U.S. Hame Co. vs. Director General and Sou. Ry. 12506—Greater Des Moines Committee, Inc., et al. vs. Arkansas 
12524—Indiana Cotton Mills vs. Director General and Sou. Ry. Central et al. 
12524 (Sub. No. 1)—John Obrecht Sons’ Mfg. Co.vs. Director General June 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: | 
and Sou. Ry. 10475—The Rath Packing Co. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. EDI 


12524 (Sub. No. 2)—Tell City Woolen Mills vs. Director General and june 3—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Witters: ( 


Sou. Ry. 

12524 (Sub. No. 3)—U. 8. Brick Co. vs. Director General and Sou. Ry. June 2—Argument at aay Myer - & V. et al. 
ub. No. 4)—Te yit rniture Co. vs. Directo eneral an D 

an Ry ‘ al ' pandibe 1. and &. 1269—Extension of Memphis Southwestern scale to addi- CUR 
12524 (Sub. No. 5)—Knott Mfg. Co. vs. Director General and Sou. Ry. tional southwestern points. 
12524 (Sub. No. 6)—Tell City Flouring Mills vs. Director General and Fourth Section App. 11761—F. A. Leland. 

Sou. Ry. : : : June 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Paulson: 
12524 (Sub. No. 7)—Tell City Water and Light Co. vs. Director Gen- 12436—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

eral and Sou. Ry. June 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 

June 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quevedo: * 1. and S. 1332—Rail and water rates on plaster from Southard, Okla., DEC 
12177—British United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., vs. Pa. R. R. to New York and Brooklyn, N. Y. 

June 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: June 6—Los Angeles, Calif—Examiner Hartman: 
11670—Cameron Coal Co. et al. vs. Marion & Eastern et al. Valuation Docket 26—San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. : 
Finance Docket 1159—Application of the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay June 6—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Quevedo: 

Ry. Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 12437—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

June 1—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Witters: June 6—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Mullen: 
9723—Natchez Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. 12456—Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. C. & E. I. and Director General. ] 

et al. June 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 

June 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Woodrow: 12268—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Da- ’ 
10599—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. kota vs. C. & N. W. et al. | 
10600—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 12146—The Natonal Live Stock Shippers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & 

L$ ry sar gh — ene > 2 * N. W. a 4 w. 1 S. F. et al. 
04065 (Su o. 1)—Termina oO. VS. eta 7 BWyami : 
10407—Souihnort Mills oy Mo. Pac. A ¥. & M. V. i eaey—W. M. Evans ian og hey General. 
10408—Southport Mill, Ltd., wa. Ditvecter Generel and 1. G. 12404—American Nitro-Phospho Corporation vs. A. C. L. et al. 
10409—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. N. O. T. & M. et al. June 6—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Hunter: , 
10410—Terminal Oil Mill Co. ve N. O. T. & M. et al. 12489—The Refinite Co. vs. Director General and C. B. & Q. 
10464—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. C. & A. et al. 12471—L. V. Nicholas Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
10519—Southport Mill. Ltd., on ©. P. & St. L. et al. June 6—Bowling Green, Ky.—Examiner Witters: 
10557—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Erie et al. 1. and §S. 1329—Stone from Bowling Green, Ky., to eastern and 
bs a ter en Mill 7 vs. Ne nats — southern points. 

64—Southpor 4 bh TS BD. OF. . et al. 6—Chi _ j M r 
11974—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. B. & O. et al. yy Oe: Ele cee poy from Danville to Bronson, ] 

June 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quevedo: Til. 
12497—United States of America vs. B. & O. et al. June 6—Wilmington, N. C.—Examiner Barclay: 

June 2—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Early: 12066—Construction and rag of railway equipment (Locomotive ] 
12293—W. L. Moody Cotton Co. vs. I. & G. N. et al. equipment of the A. C. L. R. R.). ; 


Negotiating insurance is an _ inci- Our service is professional. Annual re- 
dent with you, but selling insurance tainers may be arranged, covering the 
ry : : entire insurance carrie in connection 
> business of the insurance POLICY HOLDERS U NION with the business. Full and _ unlimited 


— 


INSURANCE ATTORNEYS AND ENGINEERS consultation is available on all matters TEN 
pertaining to insurance rates, policies, 


What do you, or any of your em- SINCE 1902 financial standing of insurance companies 


ployees, really know about policies, and the advisability as to the installation 
companies, rating schedules or fire MANHATTAN BUILDING of, and the cost of, fire protection equip- 


hazards? CHICAGO ment, ete. —_ 



































DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS {8853/6 Sid Giodis 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION THE 
LOS: 
CHAS.E. WALLINGTON | cusnems un. tame | SAR Ee OS el 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commerce Counselor scale ar las at Tate od Gate ened 5 & 
ny aay silliness All phases of Traffic ee ae SS oie See Unit, Felerd pon 
Treckuge Arrangements—Demurrage| TOLEDO, OHIO and Transportation —————ee—eeeeeee THE 
pon da Ly by Hickox Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. | 101-106 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON 
GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE Bi 
BROWN & BOYLE CHAS. E. COTTERILL Wilbur LaRoo, Jr. | 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law COMMERCE COUNSEL NEV 
Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments Suite 1120 Hurt Building CONE NETS 
Commerce Commission. ATLANTA GA Southern Bullding Washington, D.C. boc 
9 





Seuthern Washingten, D. C 
— Main 2702 


GEO. T. BELL CLYDE N. THOMPSON EDWARD A. HAID 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
1919-1921, Executive Vice-President, North- INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER ATTORNEY AT LAW 


orn West Virginia Coe! Operators’ ‘Associa- All Traffic and Transportation matters. 1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Bullding, 









tion; 1914-1919, Attorney-Examiner, ¢ 
| Commerce | er einen oe Traffic Service Rendered on monthly St. Louls, Mo. . 
ou 
eomnminations and shippers of Missouri River basis. Correspondence solicited. Special attention to matters before Inter: . 
ities. MOREHEAD, KY state Commerce and State Commissions 4? a 
’ e TT 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. railroad and rate litigation and claims. peas 
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Kansas 
EDITORIAL Look for 
Opportunity for the traffic clubs—Entertaining the public—No the 
general rate reGuction ..........ccccccceccecceccccccecccces 1117 
addi- CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON Trade Mark 








No interference with telegraph rates—Hair splitting by the 
Commission—Rate reductions as peace indicators—Rail- 
road wages and railroad rates—The packers and their rail- 
roadse—State ve. federal authority... .ccccccscssccseccccoces 1121 


Okla., DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al.; case 10805; 
R petroleum and products (61 I. C. C., 568-571).............. 1123 


Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Cent. et al.; case 10083; pine 
ee Sh aS Fr 1123 


al, Birmingham Southern vs. A. G. S. et al.; case 11485; indus- € 
trial per diem reclaims (61 I. C. C., 551-558) .............6. 1123 
ral, Increased estimated container, and carload minimum weights 
on kale, lettuce and spinach from southern points; I and 8. ee 
aD eS ee re re ere 1123 
a- Telegraph messages; limitations of liability in connection 


with the transmission of; case 11524; unrepeated message 





T. & case; J. L. Cultra and Myrtle Cultra, partners, trading as 
the Clay County Produce Co.; case 8917 (61 I. ©. C., 541- 

eT RR ER Ge Oe Ee ee ee ee eee ere 1124 
Switching and absorption at Minneapolis, Minn., etc.; I. and 

eS ee ee ae err ere 1125 


National Tube Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al.; case 10174; 
also 10174 (Sub. No. 1), Same vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 


et al.; 10174 (Sub. No. 2), Carnegie Steel Co. vs. Pennsyl- e 

vania R. R. Co. (Western Lines) et al.; 10174 (Sub. No. e 
: one 3), American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. vs. Pennsylvania 

R. R. et al.; 10174 (Sub. No. 4), American Steel and Wire 1 

Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. (Western Lines) et al.; de- 


termination of common carriers (61 I. C. C., 590-601).... 1125 
ynson, Prince-Johnson Limestone Co. vs. Director-General, A. T. 

& S. F. et al.; case 11148; crushed rock (61 I. C. C., * 
Re ee ee a ore re eA 1126 
10tive Davis Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. Director General, L. & 

N. et al.; case 11514; epsom salts (61 I. C. C., 607-609).... 1126 ss 
Switching coal and coke at Harrisonburg, Va.; I. and S. 

ee Ee a, BEY 6 iiidrac sec ansucbaenenanecsmhsnes 1126 ° 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, 

Canton R. R. Co. et al.; case 10554; crude sulphur (61 


SR Te I RE Mee ea apy oe .. 1126 MID-WEST Products are engineered 


Swift & Co. vs. Director General; case 11404; manure (61 


ee eee ee ee 1126 to QUALITY. 


TENTATIVE REPORTS OF I. C. C. 






Boston Chamber of Commerce vs. Ocean Steamship Co. of : . : . . 
Savannah; case 9148; class and commodity rates from f We maintain a systematized inspection 
De I, Ws kk ok er hac ers csccwtivcecnaeseeaae 1127 





TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING AT CLEVELAND service covering machines, raw mate- 








ie santo approves general reduction in freight rates— rials and finished product to insure 
Declares for a flat $3 demurrage charge—Reports of many 

COMMMIUECGE GORUBAGONOE 5.6. o5 <5 0: 50:00 vcasice cedereccesesceses 1129 quality, and a corps of experienced 
THE CUMMINS INVESTIGATION ...........0-eecceeeceeeeeues 1137 package designers to help our custom- 
LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS—By C. H. Dietrich.............. 1156 






ers solve their packing problems. 





LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Cases decided by state and federal COUTTS... 6.6. e cece eee ees 1157 MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR.- 


PERSONAL NEWS AND NOTES. ..... «0.06 .0cccesccccnes pentane 1158 NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 
THE OPEN FORUM 


Routing ocean shipments—Making the railroads the goat— _— Our. DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 


ROW CO CUE TPOIBNE PATER Tt TAIT. o.oo c ccieccacccscsvecouses 


bunevinten aie anon Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 


Legal and practical questions answered by experts......... 1162 long distance shipping 
NEW COMPLAINTS 















Digest of petitions filed with the Commission................ 1172 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 









GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, Ill. 





Dates and places of hearings and arguments............... 1174 






THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION FACTORIES: 






waasenentens CHICAGO Anderson, Ind. Fairmont, W. Va. 
COLORADO BUILDING 418-430 S. MARKET STREET Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 
Telephone, Main 3840 Telephone, Harrison 8808 
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Tags that mean 


.@. -_ - a 
efficiency in business 
How we have raised the tag 
to the dignity of a system 














HOw do some people buy their tags? So much 
cost? So much dickering? A little formal bid- 
ding—and that’s out of the way. 


All wrong! 


Do you know that business men, factory production 
leaders, shipping experts, cost specialists, have ac- 
cepted the tag as in a class with the efficiency sys- 
tem, the cost system, the safety paper check and 
similar special practice? 


If you get just any old tag “printed up,” it may do, 
and all the time you may be overlooking savings in 
shop accounting methods, savings in labor hours, 
savings in department operations and in shipments. 


Work Tags that MAY original and effec- 


- tive work tags have been 

speed production developed by us for firms 
large and small, in all lines, 

to perform diverse functions. We can show you what 

has been done and help you plan for your own needs. 


Coupon Tags (THESE tags have been used in 7 


f SO Many interesting ways that 
or all rpo you ought to go over them and see 
pu Ses if you don’t find something needed 

to improve your own methods. Ask us, or our repre- 
sentative to show you these systems. No obligation. 


Duo-Safety THIS is our ex- 


clusive prod- 


Shipping Tags uct. Ashipping tag 


The Duo-Safety 
Shipping Tag, 
with identifica- 
tion stub that 
cannot be de- 
stroyed, insuring 
you against 

lost shipments, 





















Coupon Tags for 
every purpose, 
which we design 
especially to fit 
customers’ needs. 





Work Tags of 
every type, which 
can be developed 
to a point of 
efficiency equal 
to, and part of, 
your cost system. 


















= with an identifica- 
tion stub that always remains at- 
tached to the shipment, even if the Freq 
tag is destroyed. This insures you Coas 
against lost shipment; insures your Saili 


prompt notification from the carrier 
and gets the goods to your customer 








Home of pe tics safer and quicker. Seattl 
Tag Service, 4 ae ‘ Victor 
pete cake y Ask for our advice on tags — Portla 
Chicago ine ter We offer our advice freely and with- San D 
C.F) Oe em =z 10d i) out obligation. Our business has 

1 tt : Ld SiPSaN aU st been built on such ‘service. 

iL ts if (te Ht + 
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JNTERNATIONAL TaG Company 0 iisi03. 


ae ow 3 York City Rochester,N.Y- 
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_ Dependable 
Trans-Pacific Freight Service 


REGULAR SERVICE operate. Umer Sate? shipping Boara. FREQUENT SAILINGS 
From SEATTLE To 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Dairen, and *Vladivostock 


*Vessels will make direct call if offerings justify. 


SAILINGS FROM SEATTLE 


Frequ ent SS CROSS KEYS, June 4 SS CITY OF SPOKANE, June 27 SS EDMORE, July 20 
C 2 *SS WENATCHEE, June 18 *SS SILVER STATE, July 9 *SS KEYSTONE STATE July 30 
Sail. twise *Combination freight and passenger (Length 535 feet; 21,000 tons displacement; speed 174 knots). 
ailings From PORTLAND To 
BETWEEN Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and Dairen 
Seattl T Direct connections at Hong Kong with Feeder service to Saigon, Singapore, Samarang, Soerabaia, and way ports. 
> secu, SAILINGS FROM PORTLAND 


Victoria, Vancouver, 


Portlan d, San Francisco, SS MONTAGUE, June 20 SS ABERCOS, July 16 SS PAWLET, August 11 SS COAXET, Sept. 6 


For Sailing Dates, Rates, Detailed Information Apply to 


San Diego, Los Angeles, 142 South Clark Street, Chicago 17 State Street, New York 
and all M. J. WRIGHT, Freight Traffic Manager, Seattle 
Alaska Points. L. L. BATES, Foreign Freight Agent, Seattle 
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The ADMIRAL LINE 


ANYWHERE ON THE PACIFIC 
PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COM PANY 
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2000 Miles in Five Minutes 


END a case of your product on 
this trip. Give it the jars, bumps, and 
knocks it encounters from draymen, freight 
handlers, rough riding freight cars, the shock 
of quick stopping of heavy equipment, etc. 


In five minutes a haul of 2,000 
miles is actually simulated by means of a 
large, hollow, revolving drum on the inside 
of which are _ scientifically constructed 
hazards to give the case the severest tests it 
would get in actual transit. 


This is a mew way to test your 
shipping case—a way to eliminate many 
transportation losses and damage claims. 


It is but one of the methods used 
in an investigation of the materials and con- 
struction of shipping cases which is now 
being conducted by the Container Club. 


The tests are made at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where an Industrial 
Fellowship is maintained, with full labora- 
tory and testing apparatus. 


A Free Service 


Your shipping problems can be solved. We 
shall be glad to tell you what is to be done in send- 
ing sample cases of your goods to the testing labora- 
tory. Write and avail yourself of this free service. 





TRapE MARY 


THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
BOX MANUFACTURERS 


608 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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